

The radical divergence of my bypo&eses from the 
conclnsions of my predecessors renders it all the more 
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obligatory on my part to express my gratitude to them. 
But for their invaluable pioneer work in the domain of ancient 
Indian politics, it would have been impossible to write a 
connected account of the development of Hindu administration 
or to offer fresh ■ interpretations of its various aspects. My 
particular obligations are due to my tutor Prof. H. J. Laski 
and other teachers at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science who guided my studies in Sociology, Political 
Science and Public Administration. Prof. A. Berriedale Keith 
and Dr. L. D. Barnett kindly offered valuable suggestions on the 
dates of some Sanskrit texts. Prof. 0. N. Nallamuthu Ammal, 
M.A., B.Sc, (London), of Lady Willingdon’s College, Madras, 
brought some T&mil data to my notice and assisted in their 
evaluation. Dr. Pran Nath, D.Sc. (London), during his tenure at 
the India Office Library, extended tome all facilities of research 
'"•there and directed me to a number of little known texts which, 
otherwise, might have escaped my notice. The advice of my 
colleague Mr. Kgetre^a Ch-andra Ohattopfidhydya, M.A., never 
grudged on the busiest of days, was always helpful in handling 
Vedic and classical Sanskrit texts. Another colleague, Mr. 
Bisheshav Prasad Srivastava, M.A., offered valuable criticism 
and saw part of the book through the press. Mr. Ram Shankar 
Prasad, M.A., read the proofs of the rest of the work and also 
compiled the Index. 

The Royal Asiatic Society’s scheme of transliteration has 
been adopted with slight modiBcations which will explain them- 
selves. The accepted spelling of place-names has been em- 
ployed but diacritical signs have often been put to facilitate 
correct pronunciation. The proper names of persons are 
accented exactly in the manner adopted by their bearers. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 


The the Hindus’ are, in their 

origin, those of the Greeks but , it i s impossible 

,to..tracj 0 their jdeyelopinent pr^jasualise 
Q^judy. their working with the same clarity 

and fulness.. In spite of the rapid 
strides of Oriental research during the last hundred 
years, there is no political history of India, in the 
strict sense of the term, prior to the sixth centur)’’ 
B.O., while the gaps in the subsequent annals are 
numerous and sometimes cover centuries. The dates of 


many kings are doubtful, while nothing can exceed the 
difficulty of fixing (he chronological limits of most of the 
Hindu poets, philosophers, grammarians and legal and poli- 
tical writers. Nor is the ra^jnaterM,ayailabIe,for-.the..5tudy 
of politi pal inst itations- so abmidant in itself as the size 
of the country and the duration of its history would lead 
one to expect. Historical compositions are few. Works 
on law or polity are certainly numerous but, for the 
most part, they are theoretical and do not readily yield 
any information on the practical working of institutions. 
General literature, religious or secular, gives something 
only after the most searching examination. The foreign 
accounts of India by classical, Chinese and Arab writers 


* Throughout this book the word Hindu is used in a compre- 
hensire sense so as to include followers of the Brahmanic, Buddhist, 
Jaina and other indigenous Indian persuasions, 
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essential, is to resist the ever-present temptation of 
“ oombininff information.” A picture, constructed from 
tests separated by hundreds or thousands of years, may 
be fascinating in its fulness but may not be true of any 
given epoch. Similarly, documents from regions far apart 
cannot be used for a single area. In the uncertainty of dates 
and the obscurity of the whole subject, every document 
should, as a general rule, be handled by itself and then 
joined to others only on the surest possible ground. The 
application of the most rigid critical standards alone can 
serve to illuminate the subject and, it may be, to add a new 
chapter to the science of Comparative Politics. 

The nature and working of Hindu political institutions] 
were largely affected"" 6 y ~geogra^j ^ J^i^^Ha i^Ienstics, ^ 
"*"”^"'“^001^1 organisation and economic condi- \ 
of^eography°*^° Geographical factors have, more / 

than anything else, determined the trend 
of Indian political history. While the Himalayas have, for 
the most part, formed an impenetrable wall on the North, the 
openings on the North-west have let in successive hordes 
of immigrants and invaders who brought with them new 
types of civilisation, new ideas and institutions. Again, 
the north-western passes facilitated commercial and 
general intercourse between India and the Middle Bast. 
Recent excavations and discoveries, carried out chiefly 
by Sir Aurel Stein, have proved that the extensive desert 
which bars inter-communication at present was not so 
arid two thousand years ago, and that in Baluoliist&n and 
Seist&n there existed flourishing sites of civilisation which 
were abandoned, with the gradual drying up of the land, 
only after the second century B. C. The chances for an 
exchange of cultural and political influences with Persia, 
might, prima facie, have had something to do with the* 
development of Hindu practices. Within the frontiers of 
India there are hills and valleys in the North, North-west, 
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and amusement. “ The sixth class consists of the overs^s. 
It is their province to inquire into and superintend all that 
goes on in India, . . (Arrian.) *lThe seventh caste consists 
of the oounoillprs and asses sors— of those who deliberate 
on public affairs. It is the smallest class, looking to num- 
ber, but the most respected, on account of the high character 
and the wisdom of its members ; for from their ranks the 
advisers of the king are taken, and the treasurers of the 
state, and the arbiters who settle disputes. The generals of 
the army also, and the chief magistrates, usually belong to this 
class .... No one is allowed to marry out of his own caste 
or follow an art except his own ; for instance, a soldier 
oaunot become a husbandman or an artisan a philosopher.” 
(Arrian.) 

The account of Megasthenes does not harmonise with 
the traditional Hindu system of caste. But it is diflBoult 
to believe that he was ignorant of the 
Value of the latter and failed to portray it with even 
a distant approach to exactitude. None 


could have lived even for a short while in India without 
knowing the salient features of caste. Unless he has been 
hopelessly distorted, Megasthenes cannot be held to be 
describing caste. What he seems to do is to observe the 
dominant occupations and to give his own impressions of 
the actual division of the population. As a Greek he ap- 
proaches the question largely, though not exclusively, from 
the angle of the state. Everywhere he mentions how a 
particular caste stood in relation to the state. Here lies 
the chief value of his account. He may have erred m 
thinking that the classes were endqgamic groups, though 
it is not impossible that the members of a class generally 
married only among themselves. It must be emphasised 
that, of the words used by the classical authors, yevos 
and (fivXov alone oopnote the ideas of race and family. 
Both are borrowed from the language of Greek social 
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Be it known unto thee that I, having been consecrated for 
the R^jashya sacrifice, let loose from all check or curb a 
horse which was to be brought back after a year, 
appointing Vasumitra as its defender, girt with a guard 
of a hundred royal princes. This very horse wander- 
ing on the right (or south) bank of the Sindhu was claimed 
by a cavalry squadron of the Yavanas. Then there was a 
fierce struggle between the two hosts. Then Vasumitra, the 
mighty bowman, having overcome his foes, rescued by 
force my excellent horse which they were endeavouring 
to oarry off. Accordingly, I will now sacrifice, having 
had my horse brought back to me by my grandson, even 
as Ansuraat brought back the horse to Sagara. Therefore 
you must dismiss anger from your mind, and without 
delay come with my daughters-in-law to behold the 
sacrifice.”^ The nine l^uhgas who followed Pusyamitra 
on the throne of Pataliputra and reigned until about 73 
B.C. are mere names. Their dominions seem to have 

diminished considerably in extent. 

Even during the lifetime of Pusyamitra, the supremacy 
of the ^uhgas had been challenged and their very existence 
imperilled from more than one quarter. 

Kalmga. Kalihga had, like Magadba, made a bid for 

suzerainty. Megasthenes reckoned the Kalmga force at 
60,000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry and 700 elephants. A^oka 
notes that in the Kalihga war 1,00,000 men were slain 
and 1,50,000 persons carried into slavery. The Kalmga 
power was only repressed, not destroyed. Sometime after 
A^oka it threw off the yoke of the Mauryas as it had once 
thrown off that of the Nandas. Kalmga reached the zenith 
of its glory under the Jaina king Kharavela, who twice 
invaded the north, about 165 B.O. and about 161 B.C.^ 

' Kalidasa, Maiavikagnimifcra, Act V, tr. Tawney, p. 78, 

^ Pargiter,op. cib., 30, 70; V. A. Smith, op. cit., 214-16; Cam- 
bridge History of India, I, 618— 22, 
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was a regular secretarial staff, comprising Lekhakas or 
clerks.' 

The numismatic and epigraphio materials at our dis- 
posal do not permit a fuller picture of institutions, but the 

„ , literary works dating from the second 

Guilds. . _ 

century A.D. or earlier, show that there 

existed an elaborate administrative system.^ There is, 
however, one important conclusion to which the inscrip- 
tions lead, viz.., that the state, whether in its suzerain or 
feudal aspects was not the only form of regulation. 
Industry had organised itself on the principle of guilds. 
The Nfisik and Junnar Inscriptions prove the existence of 
guilds of potters, weavers, braziers, bamboo-workers, 
artisans, corn-dealers, etc., etc. Guilds acted as banks, 
receiving deposits at stipulated rates of interest. Their 
honesty and durability inspired sufficient confidence to 
induce rulers and others to entrust permanent endowments 
with them. They were not altogether unconnected with 
the administrative machinery of the state. Deposits and 
endowments were sometimes registered in the hall of the 
town.® 

The history of North India was influenced during 
this period not merely by the exploits of the Andhras but 


Menander. 


also by events outside India. The move- 
ments of the Central Asian Hiungnu and 


the rise of Parthia were factors of capital importance in 


the politics of the Middle Bast and therefore of North 


India. Parthia cut the Indo-Greeks from the West and, as 
their coins indicate, forced them to lose their individuality 
in the midst of Indian conditions. Prom the close of the 


' Hapaon, J. R. A. S., 1903, p. 299 ; Rapson, Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc. ; D. R. Bhandarkav, Ind. Ant., 
XLVII, pp, 69 et seq. ; R. G. Bhandarkar, Early History of the 
Deccan. 

* Infra, Ch. X. 

P* 132,. Liiders, No. 1133, 1137, 

1105, 1180. 
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are more valuable but they are few and far between and 
some of them have not oomo down to us at. first bund. 
The inscriptions and coins which have boon discovered 
and deciphered by a host of scholars in ovor-mcreasing 
numbers of late const itulo the real basis of the study 
of the structure and working of Hindu political institutions 
but the interpretation of administrative and fiscal toiins 
therein bristles with diiliouUies. A 
The Method of (Pscussion, based on scanty and 
dispersed niateriala, partly of un* 
certain dates, is bound to be perfunctory at best. Besides, 
there is the risk of reading medern or preconceived 
notions into the terms and documents of ancient times of 
which the atmosphere is so difficult to rc-capture. One maj* 
be tempted to dismiss the polity of ancient India as mere 
“ Oriental Desp otism ” which requires no further analysis 
and evnruation. Or one may import into antiquity the spirit 
and ideals of modern times. Again, such is the nature of our 
documents that isolated statements readily adapt thomsolvos 
to attractive hypotheses and gonernlisations. Tlio warning 
uttered by Professor Keith in regard to ibo Rigvcdn applies 
to ranch else in the range of Hindu liternturo, epigraphy 
and numismatics. “ It is easy, ” ho writes, " to frame and 
support by plausible evidence various hypotheses, to which 
the only effective objection is that other hypotheses are 
equally legitimate and that the facts arc too imporfoot to 
allow of conclusions being drawn.” ' Caution, indeed, must 
be the governing principle of all endeavours to elucidate 
the political ideas and institutions of the ancient Hindus 
For instance, it is desirable to work on the assumption of 
later dates of books for which higher ohronologionl limits 
are possible but not at all certain. To anlodato any phe-, 
nomena would be to weaken the very foundations of what 

eve^ot heses one may build. Ano ther oantinn, equally 
‘ Oambrideo History of India, vol. 


1, pp. 78-70. 
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war, was another great officer. A third important minister 
Was the. ambassador.^ Kautalya lays down that whosoever 
has bee^uccessM as a counsellor is an enyoy. There 
were to be three grades of envoys.’ The S^ah^rfa^or 
collector-general of taxes, the Nig.hS.y^^or treasurer, Sau- 
nidhltlTano^berTreasurer,. perhaps of a higher grade, the 
Vpvaharika or chief judge, the Karmantika or sup erintend 
dent qf_ manufactories^ the storekeeper, the Nayaka or 
chief constable are among the other chief officers. 

"“'PbriSoIids should be occasionally exchanged. Every 
minister should have a number of assistants, and, it seems, 
should '^control one or more departments 
Departments. ofgQgj.e(j Superintendents, ^fisanas, 

or Royal commands and decisions should be drawn up by 
Lekhakas or Secretaries in prescribed form and jargon and 
duly transmitted to departments. “ The precise grouping 
of the Departments is not stated by Kautalya but his work, 
as a whole, suffices to give an idea of the working of the 
Departments of Storey , F,^^PT,o^e, Ag ricultu re, Pas- 
4;ure lands. Cows, Slaughter diou ses, Whig hts and M easures, 
the Goldsmith, Commerce, ToUs, Excis^g, P assport s7"S hips , 
etc.’ bn tiie milit^fy'hide the chief departments are those 
of ^ rmom v, Eleph^s, Horses , Chariots and Infantry . ° 
Every department is provided with a r%ular secretariat. 
Messengers formed almost a department by themselves. The 
Department of^Aocpjmts was a remarkable one. It should 
be located in a building called the Accountant’s office with 
a door facing the north or the east. Seats should be 
duly arranged for the clerks , and shelve s 
Accounts. provided for the multitudes of aooount- 

books. Kautalya seem s to divide the office into several 


' Ibid., 30 — 33. 

" Ibid., 141. E'er the writs, pp. 70—76. 
s Ibid., 89-143. 
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politics froip tlie days of the Mali&bharata onwards indicates 
that it always had some relation to facts. Machiavelli, 
said Acton, is “ a constant influence ” in Europe. His 
counterparts in ancient India svere likewise a permanent 
phenomenon. 

The fact is well illustrated by Vi^akhadatta’s political 
drama, the Mudr&iAksasa which belongs 
■ Mudraraksasa. the eighth pr_ninth .oontu^ The 

play perhaps follows an older tradition and it is not easy 
to decide how far it is representative of the age in which 
it was actually composed. None the less, the series of 
adroit manoeuvres in which Oapakya plays a leading part 
and which culminate in the replacement of the Nanda 
by the Mauryan dynasty on the throne of P4taliputra,are 
of fascinating interest. Oapakya addresses Caudragupta 
as a Vrisala (Sfldra). Rakaasa, the chief minister of the 
Nanda* king, addresses the goddess of royal power in a 
soliloquy and asks “ was there no chief noble of blood to 
win thy fickle smiles, that thou must elev ate a base*boin 
outcast to imperial sway?” (Act 11). In the. play .Jbe 
monarch .finds his position a source of great uneasiness. It 
is difficult for him to attend to his own interests as well as to 
those of others. On the other hand, he I’uns a fatal risk if 
fhe entrusts too much power, to his minister. Fortune makes 
iikings her sport. When both the, king, and the minister^ 
are very powerful, .the goddess of royalty deserts one of 
them. Sovereignty,- so to Say, is indivisible. If a king 
relies too "much'W lus mihister^^ he will, on separation 


1 Charpenbier placed YiaSkhadabba in the age ef Kdlidasa, .b.ub 

Jacobi on astronomical evidence brings him down to the latter half 
of the ninth century A.D. See Keith, J. B. A. S., 1909, p. 145. See 
also Rapson. J. R. A.'S., 1900, p. 635; -Tawney, J. R. A. S., 1908, p. 910; 
Kohow, Ind. Ant., 1914, p, 68, also Ind. Ant., 1913, pp. 266—67. Jayas- 
wal places the Mudraraksasa in the time of Oandragupta II. Antani 
(Ind. Ant., LI, p. 49) refutes Jayaswal. 
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North-east, in Central India and on (ho western coast, which 
afforded shelter to hard-pressed tribes and clans and 
enabled them to preserve their peculiar institutions. In 
the North, the vast Indo-Gangoiic plains, dal and mono- 
tonous, have largely delcrminod the form of political 
organisation. Hero tho contrast with Groeoo is oomplcto. 
In Greece, as Ziinmern puts it, “ each little plain, rigidly 
sealed within its mountain barriers, and with its po[)ula- 
tion oonoentraled upon its small ponion of good soil, seems 
formed to bo a ooraplolo world of its own. *Make your way 
up the pasture land, over tho pass and down on to tho 
fields and orohards on tho other side, and you will find 
new traditions and customs, new laws and new gods, 
and most probably a now dialect. Yon will bo in a now 
nation.”' In North India, tho absence of any hills, lakes 
or nnfordahlo rivers mUitated against the permanence of 
political boundaries. /V/ma/acio, every slate would tend, 
as it were naturally, to encroach upon its neighbours. It was 
not long before public opinion and political philosopliy hold 
up to admiration the ideal of the “ big kingdom,” ” tho king- 
dom extending up to the sea,” “ tho universal dominion.” 
Constant efforts were mudo to realise tho ideal in some 
practical form or other, in reality or in name. Tho result 
was almost incessant warfare or readiness for war whioli 
was bound to infiuenoo tho struoturo and working of 
governmental institutions. It would promote tho monarchy 
as against other forms of govemmont. It might moan heavy 
military expenditure and correspondingly heavy taxation. 
Whenever an extensive dominion came into being, tho 
difficulty of oommuuioations,~tho standing difficulty 
of all pre-modem governments— might prove woll- 
mgh msiuraountable. The authority at the centre oould not 
easily make itself felt at the oiroumferenoo. Rigid contral- 
Jggfaonj ^d beimpraotioable. Regional autonomy would 
* A. B. Zimmem, Greek OommonweoUh, pp. 62-63. 
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a good deal of older tradition. Its_opHQ.ep.tion„.oL^pvern- 
meiit^js paternal, When it seeks to 
demolish the claims of ordinary Br6hmanas and in their 
place to invest Jaina Brahmanas with all the privileges of 
reverence, stipends, exemption from taxes and severe punish- 
ments, .it shows that the Br&hmapas ..did..really ,.en30y;_sem6 
[privileges. Jaina kings should ; not accept any blessings 
^from the ordinary Brahmanas.’* . .. 

But the opronation of Risablia, the first of the twenty- 
four Tirthakaras, in the 16th canto, is conducted in 
Brahmanic style. The account is also useful for other 
details which are probably true to facts. 

Consecration. .^r^s brought from the Ganges, 

Sindhu (Indus) and 'other rivers (sacred only in the belief 
' of Br^ihmanas), for the consecration. The various holy 
waters, mixed with camphor, . sandal,- etc., and again ivith 
the essence of many kinds of flowers, were poured bn 
Risabha by “ kings, ” that is, feudatories, among others. 
Jewels and many other, .preoious articles w 
on him. His father Nabhi took the crown off his head and, 
with his own hands, placed it on that of Risabha, saying, 

; EiSabha -is the protector of all the crowned heads, not I.”® 
On this auspicious occasion, the capital Ayodhyfi was^ 
astir with song and music and dance. ^ Later, at the close 
of his own reign, Risabha installed his son Bharat a as 
king and another prince Bahubali as Yuvaraja.® Oh a yet 
later occasion . in the narration of the Adi Purana, another 

^ Adi Purfina, Parvan XVI, 271—75. For the Jaina conception ol 
the Golden Age, the fall from it, the emergence of ‘ civilisation,' the 
creation of society and the state, etc.. Ibid., Ill, XV, 1.30—390, 
241—45, 255-57, 250—52. 

For political reflections, LXXV, 106 — 16, 214 — 20 in particular, 

“ Ibid., XVI, 241-46; XXXIX, 13-14, 20-22, 108-24, 127-142, 
154- 67 ; XL, 40, 63, 67, 139, 192-93 ; XLI, 45—66 ; XLII, 181-92. 

* Ibid., XVI, 211, 225-32, 

^ Ibid., XVI, 197-208. 

" Ibid., XVII, 76-77- 
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tend to be the rule. Nor vrould an “ empire ” under such 
circumstanocs hold together long even nominally. The 
outlying regions would constantly be tempted to out them- 
selves adrift from the main body, to start on an absolutely 
independent career and, in their turn, to make a bid for 
supremacy. Once again, at the first signs of weakness or 
pressure at the new centre, the old process might re-start 
round another point. Indian political history would thus 
resolve itself into a ceaseless play of the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces in which the latter would, on the whole, 
prove stronger than the former. 

India is split into two halves by the Vindhyas and 

. , Satpuras. Notliing like the Himfdayas, 

The Deccan. , , . , , ^ „ 

these chams of lulls and mountains allow 

free intercourse between the North on the one hand and 
the Deccan, ns the table-land is called, and the country 
south of the Kji§n& on the other hand. But they have 
served to make the two regions different in race, language 
and partly in culture. Within the peninsula again, the 
Deooan plateau is in geographical configuration different 
from the extreme south and differs from it essentially in 
race, language and character. Politically, India is divided 
into three great entities, each with a system of its own. 
More energetic and persistent than the quest for the suzer- 
ainty of the whole country, has been the quest for supre- 
macy over the North, over the Decoan and over the South 
as a whole. In particular, the region known as Tamilak- 
am, extending from the south of Madras to Cape Comorin, 
has a strong individuality of its own. In spite of centuries 
of Aryan contact and inffuenoe, its civilisation has run 
an independent career. The admixture of Aryan blood 
is small ; the languages contain few Sanskrit words ; the 
political institutions show many important peculiarities. 
In the extreme south-west of India the Malabfir, sheltered 
by the Western range and the sea from outside influences, 
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The aGOOuntoi^sabha,, 

Tirfchakaras and liis son Bharat^, the first of the 
shows that the small state was the rule but the tendency 
to expansion brought about an extensive relationship of 
suzerain and vassal. Feudalism} in fact, is rampant in the 
Adi PuvS.na. Not only is tlm ^nsecratipn.of. the-Suzerain 
p erf orm ed primarily feu datories , ,but t^he la Wey _ar e 

expected ’to" '^ y aluable Pf 

with g?pat 

festiyities.^ ^ ^isabha is spoken of as seated on the throne, 
surrounded by hundreds of E&jas. " When he renounces the 
world, his example is followed by 360 “kings” who, later, fall 
from the truth.® The Digyijaya of Bharata^f^^^ 
course and is said toyesuirin , the^. 

si^ralnty all round.^ A svayamvara is attended by numerous 
‘kings,’ who, after it is over, indulge in a free fight.® The 
facts of feudalism are brought out still more clearly in 
the Uttara Purfioa as the continuation of Gunabhadr^oarya, 
in its relation to the whole as the Mahapurfina, is called. 
It gives sketches of the twenty-three Tlrthakaias who 
followed Risabha at long intervals of time, of Rilma, Krisna 
(who are painted as Jaina worthies), ^renika, Jivandhara 
and numerous other Jaina heroes. Most of the personages 
were born in royal families and some of them wielded politi- 
cal power. Throughout the pages of the Uttarapurana, 
feudatories abound. In hundreds they appear as the 
satellites of the suzerains. 

- The same conclusion about feudatories emerges from 
the Jaina Padma Puvana and Harivarh^a Puraija. In the 
latter, for instance, king ^renika’s example in filling Bihfir 
with Jaina .temples is said to have been followed by his 

1 Ibid., XVII, i. 

= Ibid., XVII, 1. - 

» Ibid., XVII, 216. ■ . . 

* Ibid., XXVI, £8 et seqi ; XX7I;- 

® Ibid., XXXIX, 230 et seq.; XU 
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is still a naviseuiD of sooiologioal ouriosilies. There is, 
however, no evidence to prove that its institutions roprosenb 
a survival of those which once prevailed over the whole 
of the south or beyond. Further up, the sea and the 
Western Gha^, running for hundreds of miles along the 
coast, enclose a narrow strip of land, called the Kohknn, ’ 
which reared a hardy, sturdy race and enabled it to preserve 
and develop its peculiar institutions. Beyond the bounds of 
India proper lies the island of Simhala or Ceylon which, for 
centuries, shared in the history of Southern India and, to a far 
lesser extent, in that of India as a whole. Politically, how- 
ever, it is an entity by itself. It is desirable that in any admi- 
nistrative survey the North, the Deccan, the South and Ceylon 
should be primarily treated by themselves. Since, however, 
they frequently influenced one another and since proximity 
and similarity of certain conditions made their institutions 
alike in some respects, the administrative history of any of 
the four areas oan be enriched by comparison with that 
of the others and by illustration from them. 

The most striking reserablanoe between the North of 

India and the rest of the country lies in the domain of 

eoonoimo life. Agriculture has been the predominant 

The predomi- oooupation of the whole country. The 

nance of Agrioui- methods of agriculture have been praoti- 
ture. 1 , , 

oally the same everywhere and for ‘the 
whole of recorded history. The oraseryatism which the 
pmauit of agricu lture tends to produce has thQrefoTe*"b0en' 
a common feature. Owing to the absence of any l^riStis 
economic ohange, the framework of social and politioal life 
has not altered much. Besides giving the institutions a 
remarkable fixity, the dominanoe of agrionlture has partly 
determined their form and oharaoter. The vast majority 


* Pot a graphic description of the Gha^s, 
History of India, ed. Oowell, pp. 600-601. 


see laiphinstoiie, 
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the eighth oShtUry A.D., King Satyahhadra practidally 
transfers the administration to a soheining minister "who 
usurps the tliroiie. But a posthumous prince recovers 
his patrimony and shines forth as an ideal ruler. In his 
Ksatrachdamaoi' the same author speaks of kings as the 
life of living beings, “ and condemns disloyalty as a great 
sin.® There is an interesting anecdote that a king, convinc- 
ed of the futility of worldly grandeur, embraced asoetioisih 
to the great grief of Pauras and Jfinapadas,’ oityTolk and 
country-folk. This seems to have been a convenient division 
of the people from the political point of view. 

There are a few other Jaina works of this period which 
incidentally touch on politics. Haribhadra’s Dharmavindu 
for instance, which belongs to the ninth 
DhSmSu!® century A.D., inculcates loyalty and re- 
spect to the sovereign® but, on the 
whole'i these works do not reflect the working of institutions 
and must be passed over. In the tenth 
century A.D. Somadevasflri composed a 
remarkable work, Nitiv&ky&mritem, ^Deotar of politic.al_ s.aY» 
ings ’ in Sfltra form. It lacks originality of matter. The 
author cries ‘ back to Kautalya ’ and frequently draws also on 
the Mahabhdrata, Vasistha, Manu and others. But the 
dexterity with which he leaves out some of their ideas 
and weaves the rest into a fine harmonious whole is in 
itself an index to the political temper of his age. The 
work was composed under the patronage of a big feudatory 
but it treats of .poll tics in the tisual.,, style. It_ shqws„that 
the governmental machinery; of a feudatory state a^^^ 
mated to the usual t3’'pe. I^owledge is the prime^reqm^ 

^ Ed, T. S. K. B&stri, Tanjore, ; 

" Ksatracadamani, Lamba, I, 46. 

® Ibid., I, 47. 

^ Ibid., I, 69-70, 

* Dbaramvindu, I, 31, 
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of the population have lived in scattered villages. The 
proportion of the rural to (he urban element was, in all prob- 
ability, even higher in ancient India than at present. The 
population itself was much smaller and therefore even more 

Popviiat'on dispersed than at present. The HAthi- 
giunpha inscription of KliAravela of 
Kalihga ( G. 165 B.O. ) puts the population of Kalihga, 
rouglily modern OrissA, at three millions and a half. A 
oompai'ison of tliis flgure with the figures available for the 
Kalihga arm}* and the casualties in a former war and then 
a comparison with the numbers of the armies given for 
other regions, and, finally, a comparison with the present 
population of OrissA, indicate, very roughly, a hundred 
millions as the population of the country. The mention 
of pastures and forests in Hindu literature and the general 
-tenour of the foreign accounts also leave the impression 
that the country was not .soj thiokly populated in ancient 
times A S Jtt'.presents ^o certainty is ^MiBTe'TBTa'^rnatter 
like this. But the rough indications are that in ancient 
times the population of India was about one-third 
of its present strength. It was thus even more diffus- 
ed among villages than at present. Such a condition 
was not favourable to the development of that intensity of 
life which characterized parts of ancient Greece and 
which issued in democratic organisation. Not only 
was tills idtal condition of democracy 
ni^prnmcnt ” ^ Wanting, but the usual size of a state and 
the diflSoulty of communications put direct 
or representa t jyB dnui oo racy as a form of central govern- 
ment nn f. nf (lift question / ’Besides, the essential moral 
basis of democracy was destroyed by the operation of caste 
which cut the population into at least f^ur and generally 
many more racial, occupational or social groups, held in 
varying degrees of esteem. Caste, how- 
ever, also struck against aristocracy as a 


Caste. 
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with discovering’ the misdeeds of officials and the feelings 
of subjects and those who sought to probe pie intentions 
and plans of neighbouring ruWs- In either case they 
were to disguise themselves as ascetics and scholars, 
mathematicians and astrologers, physicians and soldiers, 
tradesmen and artisans, singers and dancers, foresters and 
snalcecharmers, sorcerers and jugglers, and so forth. They 
must be paid .adequately’.^ Another realistic touch is 
furnished when the author, in spite of his J aina persuasion, 
lays down that in law-courts a Bralimana .,sh,ojild^tak0 
the oath by touching his sacred thread or a piece of gold ; 
a Ksap’iya, by touching a weapon, a jewel or the ground, 
etc., a Vais'ya by touching his ear or gold, a by 

touching milk or corn. The idea, we are told, is that the 
form of oath should have some correspondence lyith the 
occupation of the person concerned. “ There are many 
other political maxims in the Nitiviikyiirartara but they are 
too theoretical.® 

Another of Somadeva’s works, the Ya^asiilaka- 
carapd, has some political touches, parti- 

Yasastilaka- cularlv in its third As'vasa. But they 
campu. ' n n 

add nothing to the data available from the 

NithAkySraritam. 

Ill the eighth century A.D. India felt^ the ^ inipact 

of the rising power of JslCun foil the. ffisk thpP* The Ar^s. 

» Ibid., 172-74. 

’ Ibid., 305. 

^ Oil political deliberation, ibid., 176-76 ; other qualities in kings 
and ministers, 177—84, 246-60 : on officers, 185—190; on the treasury, 
202—206 ; on the territory, 190—97 ; on forts, 198—201 ; on the army, 
209—16; on diplomacy and foreign policy,. 243— 72 on allies, 
216-20 ; on courtiers, 295—303 ; on taxes, 271. Haribala’s commentary 
on the HitiYakyamritam frequently illustrates Somadeya’s moaning 
by parallel quotations from the Arthasastra, various Dharma Sdstras 
and Jaimlni, the great master of the rules of interpretation, but it is 
valueless for administrative practice. 
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form of government. It distributed the intellectual, martial 
and economic strength of the community among various 
sections and prevented that concentration of power in a 
single group which might enable it to dominate the rest. 
The elimination of demooraoy and aristocracy left the 
monarchy as the dominant type of government. Nothing 
else could meet the situation created by the oonjuncture 
of geographical, economic and social factors. The mon- 
archy alone oould symbolise the union of any Considerable 
area of territory. 


On the other hand, the dominant sway of agriculture 
made the village the unit of society and, therefore, of 
The village. politioal organisation. A village would, of 
Inn/I n * • X,. “ the genefal culture of the 

bTf' Otate, it wouia tend to 

its gram coJo-''^'’"'' ‘“3 to intensify 

i^srr,rMTT- “““’■“^•dtoiBietr.tivepnZ 

^ z “f - 

grouping suooeesivefyi„„n^““ 7** 

While ao-riciilfiir.fl °x. villages together, 

and commerce would”'be occupation, industry 

0 > 1 ?> "r™" of persons in 

« tended; 

The eniw' ^ Itself in guilds, 

"is indeed a structure ’ wWoh’”'"'*!™ remarks, 

'•ai Europe, industry was oarlieT ^ 

onterprise at once public and ® 

mdividual. The unU of nrorl associative and 

the individual master craLmr workshop of 

|»s position as a master only by Id the craftsman held 
m his Craft-Guild. He wa um f n^embership 

of production, or any so7e 7 

^ of production he might 
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answer. Probably he represented the dynasty at Ballabhi- 
pura but the diffioiilty of the identification does not affect 
the conclusion that India, so far as known to the Arabs, was 
split up into a large number of principalities which faintly 
recognised the suzerainty of an overlord. Another 
statement of the merchant Sulaim^m^confirms.^^tbis,..Jviow. 
‘‘When a king subdues a neighbouring state, .h 
over it a man belonging to _the family of the, fallen prince, 
who carries on the go vernment in the name of the conqueyor. 
The inhabitants would not suffer it to be otherwise.” ■ This 
feature of “ conquest” which is also well brought out in 
Hindu literature and epigraphy, would serve to accentuate 
the federal-feudal character of Hindu political organisation. 
An idea of the usual size of a Hindu state is given by the 
Ohaoh NamS or TSrikh-i-Hind wa Sind, which, though coni- 
posed in the 13th century, is based on older, authentic 
documents which go back to the eighth century A.D. There 
were no less than seventy chiefs ruling in The 

lines of some of these feudatories survived for long, bearing 
to the new Muslim power the relation in which they had 
stood to the Hindu suzerain. Abqut„the„b.Cgmning..of._the 
17th century A.D., .the chronicler Mir Muhammad ,Mas.(lm 
of 'Bhakkar, author of the , ,T&rikhu-s _Sind,.,,applied the 
term zeraind&r to all. such feudatories.® That expression to- 
day only means a landholder, but the sense in which the 
^Muslim historians from the 13th to the 17th century A.D. 
used it to donate the nearly independent or semi-independent 
;Hindu chieftains of the .deserts, mountains, 
i Central India conveys the idea of the usual relationship of 
^suzerain and vassal in Ancient India. 


" Ibid., 7. 

5 Ibid., 211. 
3 Ibid., 212. 
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choose; he was subjeoted to an elaborate regulation 
of both the quality and the quantity of his products, 
of the price he should charge to the consumer, and 
of his relations to his journeymen and his apprentices. 
He worked within a clearly defined code of rules which 
had the object at once of safeguarding the independence, 
equality, and prosperity of the craftsmen, of keeping broad 
the highway of promotion from apprentice to journeyman, 
and froin journeyman to master; and also of prescribing 
the integritj’’ and well-being of the craft by guarding 
the consumer against exploitation and shoddy goods.”' 
Conditions in ancient India were, of course, different in 
many important respects from those in medieval Europe. 
But the basic principle is the same. Throughout the greater 
part of ancient Indian history, guilds in some form or other 
are met with and have an important bearing on the state. 

The influence of race as a determinant of the course 
of social and political evolution cannot 
teSuw. be traced so readily as that of geography 

or eoonomio conditions. “ National Char- 
acter ” has been the subject of some strange theories. As 
an English political writer puts it, national character is 
a wonder-worker at the beck and call of every embarrassed 
historian. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that a mass 
of men in a given region often differ in important psy- 
- ohologioal traits from another group. The ultimate origin 
of these differences may be traceable to geography, — to soil, 
climate and resulting habits of life and thought — but the 
presence of a set of deep-seated psychological traits con- 
stitutes a series of influences b}' itself in liistorical times. 
The “ innate characteristics,” as they may be called, have 
not been the same everywhere in India. For instance, the 
Tfimil character which has so profoundly impressed the 

‘ G. D. H. Oole, Introduction to Terry’s Translation of Renard’s 
Guilds in the Middle Ages, pp. xni-xiv, 

2 
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An instance of induence of the state on soolal life is 
recorded. When Chaoh acquired some tracts an Smdh, he 
is said to have made the Jatas and Lolnlnas undertake to 
wear onlv mookswords, to forswear saddles, to keep their 
heads and feet uncovered, and to adopt oertein occupations 
like those of carrying fuel and providing guides. 

The Arab occupation of Sindh was a mere episode. 
^Muslim rule soon disappeared and for the next four centuries 
Sindh relapsed into the old political conditions. 

The administration of the rest of the northern plains 
has to be gathered from inscriptions. In the eighth and 
later centuries the centripetal forces are 
Feudalism. weaker than in the former inter- 




regmims. Feudalism. was . now more _,ranipant,., than ever. 

The title Efija could be assumed by, or could be bestowed 
upon, men whose rule was confined to a single village. In 
ithe disintegration of the times we can watch the rise of such 
small feudatories step by step. Udayamana’s lengthy rook 
inscription at Dudhpani in Magadha, of the eighth century 
A.D., records that three brothers, Udayamilna, Sridhauta- 
m^na and Ajitamana, merchants by profession, on their 
way back from Tamalipti in Bengal to AyodhyA, after a 
gloriously successful mercantile adventure, happened to 
tarry at Bhramara^filmali in Magadha. The ruler Adisiihlm 
chanced to appear in the forest near by on a hunting trip 
and demanded an avaloga or avalogan — some sort of supplies 
or presents — from the villagers. The latter betook them- 
selves to Udayamana and entreated him to do the king’s 
behest on their behalf. Udayamana, overflowing with 
riches, readily complied and found himself a favourite with 
the king and a recipient of a ^ripatta or diadem from royal 
hands. At his request the ruler sent an assurance to the 


* Ibid., 145 et seq,. 
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whole of South India is an entity by itself. The tempera- 
ment of the Marathfls who, of all Indian oommiinities, come 
nearest to the Teutons in their intellectual and moral make- 
up, differs much from that of the people of Bengal or the 
Punjab. Yet behind all the diversities it is possible to 
discern some common characteristics, which, in their ag" 
gregate, sharply differentiate the people of India from those 
of any other country. The Indian temperament displays 
an emotional flow and vibration which, on the whole, mili- 
tates against rigidity of discipline and organisation and 
bars uniformity in associated life. The religiosity of the 
Hindus is proverbial but there never arose any ecclesiastical 
organisation like the Roman Catholic Church or the Ang- 
lican Church. The Buddhist Samgha which represented 
the maximum of organisation in Hindu religious life, was 
.pervaded by a spirit of intense localism. The Jaina orders 
were more loose, while the Brfihma^as seem to have been 
positively averse to ecclesiastical systematisation. Prayer 
.and worship which have been congregational in Europe 
have, for the most part, been individual among Hindus. 
Here culture has been embodied in institutions to a far lesser 
extent than in the West. It is true that in certain matters, 


for instance, in ritual and caste, a degree of discipline 
was prescribed and an amount of organisation attempted, 
which is unknown in Western Europe. But even here 
endless multiplicity of forms and diversity of details are 


apparent. Again, a caste or a suboaste rarely had 
a definite machinery of government, legislative, executive 
or judicial. It left a great deal to the operation of 
custom and the informal working of group-opinion. 
This lack of organisation goes a long way to discoimt 
ttie Brahmanio claims ' to supremacy which fill Brahmanio 
hteraWre. Whatever the theorists might say, the fact 

inZrf M Brahmapas had no organisation, no 
independent financial resources, no effective means of 
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the Alina Copper Plate Inscription of Siiaclit3’-a VII of 
the year 766-67 A.D. designates Dharasena IV,, as Parama- 
bhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja, ParamesVara, and Cakravartin 
and applies the same titles to his successors but liis pre- 
decessors are not designated in the same style. The in- 
scription describes powerful princes as bowing before the 
suzerain.^ 

The rise from vassalage to independence or suzerainty 
is also indicated in some other epigraphio records of this 
period. The Daulatpura Plate of Bhoja- 
B'rom vassal- deva I of Maliodaj’a, in the modem state 
dence? of Jodhpur, dated Harsa samvat 100, that 

is about 706 A.D., speaks of the grantee 
and his predecessors as Maharajas. " On the other hand, the 
PehevCi (Pehoa) Inscriptions of Harsa saihvat 276, that is, 
about 882 A.D., speaks of the same monarohs asMah^rajA- 
dhirUjas.® It seems that sometime during the interval of 
176 years, the dynasty asserted its independence, and 
contrary to the usual practice, all its previous members 
were given the grand titles. 

Most of the.rulers of this. period . are Jlajphts who, ac- 
cording to modern research, had much foreign blood in 
their veins and who, as an age-long tradi- 
tion indicates, had b^ n cgnseoratcd to 
Ksatrijmship. Even non-Ksatriya king- 
ship was known during this period. Commenting on Manu, 
VII, 1,2 ; VIII, 40 , the orthodox Modhatithi, who lived 
in the 10th century A.D., admitted the validity of non- 
Ksatriya kingship. Later about the 14th century, VijnS-- 
nesvara, who commented on Ytijnavalkya in the Mittik- 
sara, one of the most influential of all legal commentaries, 
agreed with Medhfitithi. 


The Caste 
Rulers. 


' B’leet, Gupta Insoriptions, No. 39. 
’ Bp. Ind., V, No, 24. 

® Kiolhorn’s List No. 546. 
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resisting a king. Ultimately, they depended on the king, 
-the landed magnates or the community at large for grants, 
fees, and presents. In eoonomio life, too, the organisation 
\s'as never so strict in ancient India as in Europe. The 
guilds, essentially local in character, were never well-knit 
together. In the political conditions which cbtained in 
ancient India, this habit of loose organisation would tend to 
produce a sort of federalism or feudalism — feudalism which 
represents want of system rather than a system. This 
trait in the Hindu character was intensified by the imagina- 
tiveness * which was another striking feature in the 
temperament of the ancient Hindus. To soar above the 
earth was often to lose touch with realities and to drift away 
from system. On the other hand, the Hindu mind was 
remarkable for its love of logic. It delighted in classifica- 
tion, division and endless sub-division. In practical life 
it sometimes pursued logic with extraordinary tenacity 
and tended to run an idea to its extreme consequences. 
Here is one of the causes of the growth of caste. Europe 
stopped at class ; Hindu India rushed into caste. 

Caste, wliich formed the basis of the social order, was, 
along with geogaph y, ra g.e„an d eoo nomio 
postulates, a great factor in the_ .political 
life of the Hindus.” Apart from the fao.t that it ruled out 
democracy o r aristocra c}* as.. a form,. of g overnment for 
a staf e as a wh ole, it deeply influenced the najhire, char acter 
an(r~working of the _monarciiicai-, state. Caste resolves 

funotion~rnt,o a purpose, an ethical princip le, a reli gious 
conception. In the exaltation of the group, it largely 
sacrifices the individual values. It strikes at the root of 
individuality and amounts almost to a denial of personality,' 
It refuses to admit that every indindual is, in liis nature,,’ 
universal and that he has the right to seek his own self- 
expression, to determine liis own ambitions and pursue 
his own interests. The principle of caste is the negs^ion 
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as feudatories. Besides other' officers there are Ksetrapa, 
protector of the fields, Pi4ntapala, protector of the frontiers, 
Kottapala and Khandaraksa— police or military officers. It 
appears that either the king or these officers appointed keep- 
ers of elephants, horses, camels, inferior naval and military 
officers, men in charge of foals, mares, cows, she-buffaloes, 
goats and sheep. It seems that mercenaries -^vere employ- 
ed from far and wide. The fiscal system is of the usual 
type. Besides the three classes of messengers there are 
Dfitapraisanikas — those who despatched messengers. 

Prom this inscription some idea of provincial and local 
government can be formed. Contrary to expectations, 

„ . . , , '\Tsayapatis are mentioned before Bhoga- 

Provincial and - j t- . , , .. , 

local govern- patis. It may be a mistake or it may De 

that the terms were used rather loosely 
at some epochs and places. Elsewhere in the same in- 
scription the sequence of local divisions is stated as 
Bhukti, Visaya, and Man(Jala. Bhogapati was usually in 
charge of a bhoga or bhukti, that is, a province. Visaya* 
pati, as before, held charge of a Visaya or district. 
It may be mentioned that in the Alina Copper Plate In- 
scription of SilMitya (VII) (766-67 A.D.) the term ^Ahfira 
is used i n the . sensej3f3Iisgya. Dusagrfimika is the officer 
in charge of a group, of ten^ villages. It appears that this 
local division was of general prevalence. Karanas were 
another class of government servants charged with regis- 
tration, etc. The reference to ‘other district officers ’ shows 
that, there were numerous other government employees 
in local government. The Mahamahattaras and Mahattaras 
seem to be village elders who were not government em- 
ployees. But their frequent .mention in the' inscriptions 
shows that they had a voice in village administration and, 
it may be, also in the administration of the next higher 
division. The information about the fiscal system in this 
inscription is rather scanty. The four villages in question 
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of the dignity of ^inan as man. It jrules out-.all,_id0a^ 
individual Uberty^'or jights independently of. those^ which 
a'rise from the' necessity and desirability of performing 
prescribed social functions. Hence, there was no effort, 
in the history ' of Hindu politics to define the spheres of 
individuality on the one hand, and the group or state on 
the other hand. “ Laissez-faire ” had no basis in ancient 
India. Wlien it liked, society could direct everything 
pertaimng to human life. 

Caste would naturally influence the composition of the 

governing body. It would entrust govern- 
Thecompoai- ° 

tion ot the mont to the Ksatriyas and, though the 
government. sometimes violated, its pre- 

scription was generally effective. At the same time the 
BrAhmanas were, socially and religiously too important and, 
inteUectually, too powerful, to be left out of political coun- 
sels. Br&lima^a priests" or ministers were often by the 
side of the king. Legal difficulties were often submitted 
to Br&hraana parisads or committees for solution. Attempts 
were made to enlist the moral support of the Brahmanas for 
the government. Law, which is an expression of the social 
spirit, reacted caste at numerous points in ancient India. 

Caste fosters group-psychology as opposed to an inde- 
pendent individual mentality or national 
oonsoiousnesB. It helps the tendency 
towards f^otional organisation. Among the ancient 
Hindus, orgaffisation, though loose in degree, tended to be 
both hori zontal a nd vertioal. There might arise multitudes 
of local' 'and functional iurisdiotions and intermediate 
associations standing in various, more or less ill-defined, 
relations with the state. Every group which has developed 
a consciousness, tends to be independent or quasi-indepen- 
dent in its own sphere. It rests with the state to oo- 
ordmate the working of these groups, to keep each within ^ 
Its proper limits and, generally, to secure those conditions 


Groups. 
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suzerainty. Perhaps the ruler had many big sub-feudatories 
under him and was developing into a suzerain. For great 
suzerains some new grandiloquent titles like Sakalabhu- 
vanaoakravartin and Tribhuvanacakravartin had emerged.^ 
The Ohebrolu Inscription of Vikrama Cola (o. 1126 
A.D.) calls the king Maharajadhiraja, Rajaparame^vara, 
Paramabhattaraka, Rajarajendra, Viramahendra.® 

The Kalbhan Jaina Inscription from the Sampgaum 
Taluka of the Belgaum district of the modern Bombay 
Presidency belonging to the 11th century A.D. throws 
some additional light on feudatories. A Mah^mandalesvara 
who paid homage as usual to a Paramabhatt&raka MahS,raj&- 
dhir3,ja Pararaes'vara, had been duly invested with the five 
Mah&shabdas. His capital is called the best of cities. He 
had been decorated with the binding on of the Kohguni 
fillet of rulership (Pattabandha) ; he was entitled to be 
heralded in public by the sounds of the victorious drum of 
a S^sanadevi ; he had for an ornament the banner of a 
bunch of feathers ; he was governing the Gangav^di Ninety- 
six thousand.^ In the Gadag Inscription of Vira-Ballala 
II, of the year 1192 A.D., Jagaddeva, probably a feudatory 
of the Western Galukya king Vikram&ditya VI, is called a 
Sapt&hga. Elsewhere he is designated a MahS.mandalesvara. 
It appears that Saptahga was now one of the new 
feudal titles.'* 

The Pithampuram Inscription of Prithvlsvara of the 
12th century A.D. from the Kistnil district shows a line 
of hereditary Mahaman^alesvaras ruling a territory divided 
into Visayas and conducting an administration of the 
regular type.® The Salotji Pillar Inscription of the 11th 


» Bp. Ind., VII, No. 23. 

® Bp. Ind., VI, No. 21 (A). Here a Mahamandalesrara has got 
the five Mahfisabdas. 

* Ind. Ant., XVIII, 1889, pp. 309 et seq[.* 

’ Bp. Ind., VI, No. 10. * Bp. Ind., IV, No. 4. 
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under whioh they can flourish to the best advantage of the 
common good. The extent to -whioh the state can fulfil 
tills function of co-ordination and security is likely to 
depend on its intrinsic strength and animating spirit and 
the ■whole set of circumstances at a given moment. In 
this TV’hole series of relationships, custom is likely to be 
the guiding principle, if written positive law is wanting. 
In such a case, sovereignty would cease to be monistic.' 
In the rigid Austinian sense of the terra, it would disappear 
altogether. It would be essentially pluralistic, diffused 
among myriads of groups, particulate jurisdictions and 
influences. Such was the situation whioh a conjuncture of 
basic circumstances brought about in ancient India. 

Religion must be reckoned among the great factors 
in the liistory of the Hindus. Brahmanism 
Hehgion. ^ sanctified caste and entrenched it firmly 
in the estimation of the people. It made law part of itself 
and thus tended to impart to it strength, conservatism and 
pennanenoe. Religion sought to direct the life of the 
rulers as of the rest of the community. It inculcated 
charity, gentleness and promotion of popular happiness 
on the part of the king. It held a spiritual ideal before the 
state. It could serve as a moral check on the despotism. 
Occasionally, it might become the animating principle 
of the policy of the state. Under a king like A^oka, the 
state might become actively missionary. Religious change 
was likely to tell on politics. The rise of Buddhism and 
Jainism shook the political position of Brfihmanas for a 
while. Incidentally, religion emphasised renunciation of 
the world and led many rulers to abdicate in favour of 
their sons or relations. 

Such were the principal determining factors in the 

development and working of political 

The starting institutions in ancient India. They were 
point 01 studr. 

common to the North, the Deccan and 
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material and moral life of the people, now stood forth as 
a great instrument of material comfort. Above all it 
shone forth as a missionary state which must promote 
morality and righteousness all around. The ideals 
proclaimed by the Emperor Asoka were not always followed 
by Ihe kings who came after him but the idea of the state 
as the great agency of moral and spiritual welfare never 
disappeared from India. After the Mauryan empire 
Indian History enters on a period of obscurity. But the 
facts and inferences which can be gathered from coins, 
inscriptions and literature prove that the Mauryan insti- 
tutions of government did not die out. When the curtain 
rises again, the Gupta empire displays the Mauryan institu- 
tions in a more advanced stage of development. The 
central officers are more numerous and more definitely 
posted. The administrative subdivisions are better marked 
out ; offices like those of Bhogapatis and Vi?nyapatis are 
familiar to all. The number of taxes has also increased. 
The facts of federal-feudalism are recognised by all and 
symbolised in the gradations of titles and insignia. The 
Gupta empire stands at the centre of ancient Indian history. 
All previous history flows into it ; all later history issues 
from it. In the development of the Sanskrit drama, clas- 
sical literature, Dharma Sfistra thought and Puranio 
compositions, it marks the decisive epoch, ^nder its aus- 
pices the Hindu system of administration reaches almost 
the limit of organic development which it was destined to 
undergo in the north."^ After the fall of the Gupta empire, 
the Vardhana empire alone displays any novel features of 
importance. Thenceforward, organic development ceases al- 
together; the number of state departments or officers may 
increase or decrease but there is no essential change, no de- 
parture in principle or policy. In the old rut the northern 
administration ran for five centuries until its free independent 
life was extinguished by the Musalm&ns. It will be observed 
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fche South and to all, except, perhaps, the most ancient, 
periods of the early history of India, though their actual 
force would necessarily vary from time to time and place 
to place. The history of India as a whole has generally 
been viewed from the North. But several years ago, a 
noted Southeni scholar, the late Sundaram Pillai, laid down 
that “ the attempt to find the basic element 
The South? oivilisation by a study of Sanskrit 

and the history of Sanskrit in Upper India is to begin the 
problem at its worst and most complicated point. India, south 
of the Vindhyas — the Peninsular India — still continues to be 
India proper. Here the bulk of the people continue distinolly 
to retain their pre-Aryan features, their pre-Aryan lan- 
guages, their pre-Aryan social institutions. Even hero, the 
process of Aryanisation has gone indeed loo far to leave 
it easy to the historian to distinguish the native warp from,.- 
the foreign woof. But, if there is anywhere any chance of 
such successful disentanglement, it is in the south ; and the 
farther south we go, the larger does the chance grow. 

“ The scientific historian of India, then, ought to begin 
his study with the basin of the Krisnft, the Cauvery of the 
Vaigai, rather than with the Gangetio plain, as it has been 
now long, too long, the fashion.’” 

But if one prepares to depart from the old fashion, one 
meets with an insurmountable obstacle at the very thresh- 
old. It is possible that the T&mils began their institu- 
tional career earlier than any people of the north but their 
early forms and working are lost tons. The oldest avail- 
able southern records are considerably later in date than 
the earliest extant northern documents. A few Tamil 
scholars have tried to prove that Tftmil literature embodies 
tradition as old as 12000 B. 0. or even earlier. But their 
arguments have been contested by other Tamil scholars. 
— 0° basis of the very tradition of which the 
‘ Tamilian Antiquary, 1908, p. 4. ~ ^ ' ' 
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people the right to wocir the sacred thread in return for 
gifts and services. Alberhni has preserved a tradition 
that “ the kings of antiquity who were industriously 
devoted to the duties of their office, spent most of their 
care on the divisions of their subjects into different classes 
and orders, which they tried to preserve from inter-mixture 
and disorder. They did not allow anybody to transgress 
the limits of his class, and even punished those who would 
not be content with their class.”' The statement cannot 
be taken at its face value but it does seem to indicate 
that governmental action had something to do with the 
development and maintenance of the system of castes and 
sub-castes. For later times Tod reports the tradition of a 
RSjpfit prince who regulated the dress of all even to the 
tie of a turban and who would thus accentuate the 
outward distinctions of caste. 

A few salient features of the Hindu administrative 
structure may be briefly touched upon. Ancient, „India 
had no perception of . the , n^^ 

Aspects of the desirability of separation of ,,f.unG,tions. 

The same men wielded ciyil And , i^^ 
authority at the same time. There were, indeed, judgjBS- 
who were nothing else but in addition to thom.ffiigh...exeou- 
tive officers performed judicial duties. Any capable officials 
might be appointed ambassadors. Asoka entrusted mission- 
ary and censorial work partly to ordinary officers of state. 

The organisation of departments under superintendent^ 
with a regular secretarial and other staff and all. grouped 
under different ministers is one of the striking, fe atu r.es 
of the Ilindu sys^ It is under this head that the 
administration displays the greatest amount of development. 
Ealhana speaks of successive increases in the number 
of portfolios, superintendents and ministers in Kashmir. 


^ Alberhni, India, tr. Sachau, I, pp, 99-100, 
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soundness has to be proved. If critical standards be rigidly 
applied, one oan rarely go beyond the Christian era on the 
basis of Tamil data. Social institutions and practices wliich 
leave their mark on customs and ceremonies may be traced 
to earlier beginnings, though, even here, the process is 
beset -with difficulties at every step. But in relation to 
political institutions, the southern material does not carry 
us, in point of time, beyond the period which is fairly illu- 
minated by northern evidence. If it did, it would be neces- 
sary to preface any political survey of the North with a 
chapter on the South. As it is, even the score of inscrip- 
tions discovered in the South a few months ago do not 
touch the other side of the Christian era. A discussion 
of Hindu political institutions must still start from the 
North. 

.The date, authenticity and value of each piece or class 
of evidence will be discussed as it is used in the following 
chapters. But a word may be said on 
terinl? relative value of the data available. 

The inscriptions must form the basis of 
any study of Hindu political institutions. Here some very 
remarkable perspnages proclaim their aspirations, motives, ' 
and achievements. Here the actions of numerous kings, 
officers, private individuals or groups are recorded by con- 
temporaries, with reference to the social, economic and 
political circumstances of the times. The epigrapliic re- 
cords are supplemented by coins of which the legends, 
though brief, sometimes settle doubtful dates, introduce new 
names and titles and occasionally illuminate on obscure 
political situation. The few seals which have so far been 
discovered are equally useful. The remains of old build- 
ings, towns, caves or tanks sometimes serve as valuable 
illustrations. Next in value stand the accovmts of foreign 
pbservers, Greek, Chinese and Arab, which, in the case of 
the last two classes of writers, have been transmitted at first 
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hand. The Greek nolioes, preserved only in later extracts, 
cannot be accepted at their face value but they are, none the 
less, very useful. The next place must be assigned to the feiv 
Hindu chronicles or biographies, such as the Harsaoarita 
of B&nabhatta, the R&jatarahginl of Kalhana and the Vikra> 
mflikadevaoarita of Bilhana, which throw a flood of light 
on the structure and working of political institutions. 
Finally, there is the vast range of Hindu literatures, 
Sanskrit, mixed Sanskrit, Pali, Brahmanio, Buddhist and 
Jaina, religious, legal, political, secular ; from ivhioh admi- 
nistrative gleanings have to be made. Owing to the un- 
certainties of the dates of Hindu literary productions which 
sometimes range over oenturies and oooasionally transcend 
a whole millenium, and from the theoretical character of a 
good many of them, the value of this kind of evidence is 
largely supplementary, comparative and illustrative. How- 
ever, it does sometimes reflect the actual state of things or 
paint an ideal not far removed from reality. It is unfortu- 
nate that the epigraphio records and foreign accounts do 
not begin until the fourth century B.O, For the preced- 
ing centuries one has to rely entirely on literature. 



CHAPTER II. 


The Age of the Rigveda. 
( Books I— IX. ) 


The Rigreda is the oldest document and the first of the 
four Vedas of the Hindus. It has ■vr'ell been said that it 
“ is not a boo k, hut , a H b rarj ^ and a liter- 
ature.” ^ 


The Rigreda. 


The jdate and order of its ten 


Mandalas or books and of the 1,028 hymns which they com- 
prise, g ajmot be determined with any approach to certitude. 
Attempts have been made, notably by Arnold,* to fix 
their order of composition but the conclusions have been 
challenged by other scholars. ^ The general consensus of 
opinion is represented by Keith when he remarks than the 
nucleus of the Rigveda is formed by Books H — VII, each of 
which is attributed to a different priestly family.'* To this 
were prefixed the groups of hymns by other families which 
constitute the second part (61 — 191) of Book I. Later, the 
first part (1 — 50) of Book I and Book VIH which is attributed 
to the family of Kanvawere added. Wlien Soma hymns were 
taken out and put together there came into being Book IX.’ 
The tenth Mandala'is considerably later. Its metre, 
language and ideas are conclusive on the point. It is 


* Arnold, Vedio Mptre, p. ix. 

’ Vedio Metre, p. 49, gives a scheme summarising the results 
arrived at. 

s See J.R.A.S., 1900, pp. 484-90,716-22 ; Ibid., 1912, pp. 726-29. 

* The families are those of Gpitsamada, ViSvAmitra, VAmadeva, 
Atri, BharadvAja and Vasigthn. 

® Keith, Cambridge History oOndia, 1, p. 77. 


8 
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impossible to dogmatise on the chronologionl limits of the 
various sections. Max llliUler placed the earlier and more 
prinutive Vedic hynm-S' between 1200 and 1000 B.C. and the 
later ones between 1000 and 800 B.C. ‘ Attempts have been 
made to fix higher dates on the basis of astronoinioal oaloula- 
tions and other grounds.' The recent disoovory of the 
Mitannian Inscriptions of about 1400 B.C. at Boghazkidi was 
seized upon as solid evidence for assigning a higher 
antiquity to the hut the discussion which followed 

left the problem practically where it stood.* For the 
present 1200—1000 B.C. is the safest date for the first nine 
Mandalas of the Ttigyeda.* The scene of the hymns has 
been held to lie in the valley of the Ija ^us and_^ itj; 
tjdbutaries. Some, indeed, might have been composed before 
the Aryans came to India from whatever their original home 
might have been. A few others, again, might have come into 
being after the Aryans had moved a little further oast. But 
the vast majority of them undoubtedly belong to the PunjSb.* 
The language of the hymns is a highly artificial one and, ns 
many scholars think, could not have been the ordinary tongue 
of the mass of the people. It is probably the idiom, primarily, 
of the priests and, secondarily, of the rest of the upper class. 
I The whole _o£_Ye_dic_ Jit erature, in fact, is pri marily an d 
j essentially priestly litera ture. Its concepts and sentiments 
me to be judged as primarily those of priests and it has 
to be remembered that practices are reflected through a 
priestly medium. 


‘ Max Mtlller, ^igreda Saihhita, Vol. lY. pp. vii efc seq. 

Keith, pp.4e4 et seq.? OUeni’eipp. metset''' 

• SatlihM ; JIaodonell. 

PP. see Macdonell, op. oit.. 
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A long course of development lies behind the social • 

institutions reflected in the hymns of the IJigveda. On the 

■whole, V odic society is patriarchal, but 

^ ?i.g'^.edic kinshin, real or fancied, is no lonorer the 

Organisation. — 7 " — ; — ; 

onl y bond •which holds men together . 

The nomadic stage is over and the bond of territory 

or neighbourhood is plainl}’’ in evidence. A third line 

of organisation is emerging into view. Soholars have 

long been divided in their opinion on the presence of 

caste in the first nine Mandalas of the Rigveda, * but the 

‘ ■w'eight of cumulative evidence lies on the side of those 

■who hold that the institution is taking shape in the early 

hjnnns. In a hymn of the fourth Mandala, the god Agni is 

referred to as possessing the Ksatriya quality of strength.® 

A hymn of the seventh Mandala invokes the gods Mitra 

and Varuna ns Ksatriyas.® Another h>mm in the fourth 

Mandala"* and another in the fifth* refer to the Ksatriya 

order. In the hymns which belong to the slightly later 

groups, the references are clearer. A hymn in the second- 

half of the first Mandala has the follo^wing in the course of a 

glorification of the Dawn: — 

"One to high sway, one to exalted glory, one to 
piursue his gain, and one his labour : 

‘"All to regard their different avocations, all inonng 
creatures hath the Dawn awakened.”* In the first-half of 
the same Mandala reference is made to Varuna’s Ksatra 
rule or dominion.' In the eighth ^[apdala divine blessings 

' For iustance, Zimmer, Allindisohcs Loben, pp. ISo- ‘203.(Bummar- 
ised in Vedio Index, II, pp. 243-19), holds that the Vedic I ndians on 
the Indus were unbrahmanized. lie connects “ the change from the 
casteless system of the Rigveda to the elaborate system of the 
Yaiurreda •with the odvance of the Vedic Indians to the cast 

> Rigveda, IV, 12, 3. 

=> Ibid., VII, 64, 2. 

^ Ibid., IV, 42, 1. ■• 

“ Ibid., V, 69, 1. 

* Ibid., 1, 118, 6 ; Vedic Index, II, 250. ' Rig^-edn, 1,26, 10, 
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are invoked successively on the men of prayers, the 
warriors and the people.^ In several hymns one detects 
priests receiving Daksin^ or priestly fee.* All through 
the Rigveda the distinction between Aryans and . non- 
Aryans, Dasas or Dasyus, is clear and fimdamental. 
Thus, even in Books I— VII, and yet more clearly in 
Books I — ^nil as a whole, the elements of caste am 
v^ ^presenk Paste has not yet acquired the rigidity which 
pharaoterised it in later times. In the ninth Mandala, for 
instance, a Risi remarks that he is a composer of hymns, 
his father a physician, and his mother a grinder of corn ; 
they are all engaged in different occupations.* But what- 
ever its laxity or fluidity, the institution of caste is there, 
probably in its initial stages. 


lUl^no^easy to account for the rise and growth of 
Senart argued witlTireat force that the Aryan 

Explanation of 0^ endogamy and exogamy were 

Oasto. pnmarily responsible for the develop- 

. ,, , This, however, can be only part 

oaste^hM oolour which denot es 

lljiuTTIf ^ " ^1 supply a further clue. The . 

^ ‘^®relataons the whites and the blacks 

Colour. ^ South Africa and the southern states of 

In anninnf T Union offers an illustration. 

h oomplsxion might 

not have boon ao great, oolom-feelmg might not haTO been 

s t rong and the guH betrveen the Jr and daTmeS 
enSlred w of eolonr. 

oattle, ironid be onoi,al.°f„ ' Poaseseion of land and 
enongh to create an almost permanent line 


Ibid.,vili,35, 

enarfc, Lea Oaates dans I’Inde. 


9 , 6 . 
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of division. Ever and anon vre meet with reterenoes to - 
Erisnatvao or blaok skin.' Elsewhere, Indra destroys the 
godless army of Kjisija or blaok.® Expressions of 
contempt, hatred and hostility towards the Dasyus or 
aborigines and prayers for thoir destruction are interspersed 
tluroughout the Rigveda. For instance, Indra is invoked to 
be cognisant of the hymns of Ri^is, to oast his weapon against 
the Dasyii and increase the vigour and fame of the Arya. * 
In the fourth Mandala, the wily and impious Dasyu is to be 
destroyed and his wealth bestowed on Kutsa.' Indra does 
destroy large numbers of them.® Indra has made the 
Dasyus devoid of all virtues and an object of hatred to all 
men.* “ 0 Alvins 1 destroy those who are yelling hideously ' 
like dogs and coming to destroj’ us 1 Slay those who wish 
to fight with us.”® 

These aborigines, however, do not seem to have been ' 
savages. Not to speak of their capacity to offer tough, 
stout resistance to the Aryan advance, there are references 
to thoir wealth,* and their forts.® When they had been 
subjugated and brought under Aryan sway, it was inevit- 
able that, in spite of all the strength of colour-feeling, there 
should ensue some mixture of blood. The phenomenon 
would before long arouse anxious thoughts and on attempt 
would be made to stop the process. Stringent prohibitions 
against the intermarriage and interdining with the abori- 
gines would be laid down. _So the foundation of caste 
would be laid . Racial mixture, however, would be likely 
to go on in a legitimate or illegitimate manner and 

^ Rigveda, 1, 130, 8; IX, 41, 1. 

« Ibid., Vm, 96, 13-15. 

* Ibid., 1, 103, 3. 

* Ibid., IV, 16, 9-10. 

» Ibid., IV, 30, 16. 

® Ibid., IV, 28, 4. See also V, 70, 3; VI, 18, 3 ■, V, 25, 2. 

’ Ibid., T, 182, 4. 

» E.g., Ibid., IV, 16, 9-10 ; 1, 176, 4 ; IV, 30, 13 ; VHI, 40, 6, 

’ Ibid., Ill, 12, 6. “Indra and Agni have cast down the 
ninetv forts which Dfisas held, together with one mighty deed.” 
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iDixed castes would bo produced. [ ^leanwhils, the na^uj ^ l 
process of social BP ^oloIiSfltaQOJI Pd ji i X i . s j P jEL 
Social special- pf labour would out the Arvau bpdyJisolf ,, 
inio sections. It cannot be emphasised 
loo strongly that the whole atmosphere of the IJigmla is 
charged with militarism. Tire principa l gods of the Biij:.y.fida 
are great _warriors, Jndra . the greatest of gods, is the 
Neatest of warriors, slaying and destroying hundreds 
at a blow. Even references to natural phenomena are 
clothed in militaristic phraseology. From beginning to 
end one meets with wars between Aryans and non-Aryan s 
and among Aryans Ihomselyes. The 
Warfaie. dfi^ar&jya-yuddha, the battle of Sudfis 

against the ten kings, which fills so many hymns, is perhaps 
a fair illustration of the prevalent state of tilings. .Spdfi4' 
had to organise itself for war . We see the people as such 
engaged in warfare,' but as among the early Germans, 
there would grow up an order of warriors, n body of men 
who were constantly ready for tlfe field and who would 
be the nucleus for the rest of the combatants. The 
hereditary jjandfin oy, so marked i n .all-early soci ety, w'oul3 
jidnyert jtho, order into a c lass. Th^ Hindu tendenoj’^ of._ 
ru^ing ^n idea to the ext reme j\’Qnld convert tlie ola^ 
i^Q Aoaste . The requirements of religion woul^ similarly 
lead to th e developmen t of a prjcstlv Wiiile all 

Aryans shouM pray and worship the gods, 
not mSiy oouid malre ifthreliusiness-of 


Priestcraft, 
their life. 


Only a few __oould oo.mpose h ymns of, 
a dora:tion-and' clev6tIon and master the teohniquq” of_saori^ 
fices oerem pnies whioli^' were gaining in pomp1oxity_ 

A™?- perusal of the Eigveda leaves 
no doubt that tlie" Aryans of that age had a keener zest of 
life than their descendants manifested ever afterwards, 
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But they hnvo nl ready begun (o get anxious about the 
Unknown Beyond and. on the whole, the religious vein 
among them is stronger than among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. Their spiritual life lent itself readily to 
priestoraft which gave rise to a sacerdotal order. Onoe 
again, under the operation of the hereditary tendency and 
the logical tendency, the order would crystallise into a 
caste. The formation of the Brfihmana and Ksatriya pastes 



this process does not seem to have gone to any considerable 
length in the age of the Eigveda. Nor is inter-marriasre 
among the three higher castes barred or hedged round 
with such restrictions as appear in the Pharma Shtras, no t 
to speak of the Dharraa ^astras, of later ages.® 

The political organisation reflected in Books 11— VII 
,p is the same as in Books I, VIII and IX. All 

the nine Mandalas can. therefore, be utilised 


‘ lbi<l.,.vil, S6, 7 : VIII, 66, .6. 

* On the "whole subject of the development ol caste, see ^'edic 
Index, II, 247—71, and the authorities cited there. 
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together. The Aryans of the Bigveda are divided into, 
« Ti»TDhftr of tribes . The * Five Tribes/ f requently spoken of, 
seem to bo the Purus, Turva^as, Yadus, Anus, and 
Druhyus.’ Beside^ t^m there ate others suok as the 
Bharatas, Gandharis, U^inaras. Some scholars have worked 
out a ^adation of Vedio sooieij . The Ghv^ma. or vniagp, 
perhaps originally the horde, consisted principally of the 
branches of a family living together. A number of Grfimas 
formed a xil or 55S.tS.^; lastly, a number of cantons made 
up a Jaua or people. But as Keith has pointed out, these 
te rms arruseg* wiTh distressing vagueness in the Bigveda, 

• feat, for instance, the Bharatas can be called at one time 
a Jana and at another time a Gr&ma, and that the evidence 
for the subordination of the Grima to the Vi^ is totally 
wanting.* The term vi^ often means merely a settlement.* 
In the plural it seems to denote subjects."* Nowhere has 
Vi^pati the technical sense of “lord of a canton,” viiS oould 
not be a normal unit of government.* So we are left with 
the Jana and Gr^ma as possible political organisations. 
Grfima means a oolleotion, a horde, and it is possible that 
. the term originally referred to the wandering tribe or clan. 
The derivative gramapl, leader of a grama, might at 
first have referred to the leader of the moving group. 
When the horde settled down, grfima would naturally mean 
the settled horde. It might be applied to a whole tribe. 
But in course of time the term seems to have been restricted 


to the smaller settlement, the unit of society, viz., the village. 
This seems to be the most likely explanation of the am- 
biguity of the gr&ma. In any case, references to the 
gr^ma as a unit of habitation are numerous. For instance, 
m a hymn of the second section of the first Mandala 

48,8?VlI,6t,8i Vir,70.3. 

* Keith, op. cife., p, 91 . 
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^ Rudra is propitiated in order that all in the grftma may be 
well-nourished and esempt from disease. ’ In a hymn of the 
first section of the samo Mandala, Agni is invoked as the pro- 
tector of the people of gramas.* Even if the signifioanoe of 
grAma bo doubtful in the Rigveda, it is more than probable 
that an agricultural people would be divided into villages. 

The Jana onoe settled on a more or less definite piece 
of territory, probably including a number of villages, formed 

_ a small kingdom. It_ was headed by a 

The Kingship. r-: , . , „ , .. 

Rajan, a kin g or a chief, normally hered i^ 

tflry.* It is just the arrangement which the prevalence of 
warfare and the totality of social circumstances would, 
a priori, lead one to expect. In a later work of Vedio 
literature, the Ai^areya Brahmana, one of the true causes 
of the rise of , tlieTcifigshi^ seems to have been grasped. ^ 

The Devas and the Asuras were fighting .....The I 

I’A suras defeate d the De vas The Devas said, ‘I t 

lis on awpimt of pur having no chief Jarajataya),that, the 
Asur^ P®’ create a Rajan (rajhnam karava- \ 

nTahej.' AHjigreed.”'* Similarly, the Taittiriyn^^aiunana^ 
records that “ the Devas and Asuras joined in battle. 
Then Praja pati con cealed his eldest son Indra, „lest. ho- 
s hould lie' killed by th e ' mighty As uras. Prahlfida, the son 
of Kayadhu, like-vrise concealed his^on Virocana, lest he 
should be killed by the Devas. The Devas went to Praja- 
pati and said, ‘ there can possibly be no battle for a state 
having no king.’ Then they courted Indra to be their 
king with sacrifices.’’* It is hardly necessary to remark 
that what the gods or demons are supposed to do is only 
a refiection of what men actually do or are believed to 
have done. It is possible that the Aitareya passage 

* Kigvoda, 1, 114, 1. 

9 Ibid., 1, 44, 10. 

9 Keith, OambridgejHistory ol India, I, p. 04. 

■* Aitareya Brfthmana. 1, 14. 

® Taittiriya Brdhmana, I, 5,9. 
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or rather its original, AvhateYOr it might have been, enshrines 
a tradition that the Aryans had at first no regular military 
chiefs, that their enemies had suoh leaders, and that the 
example of the latter was followed by the former as a 
matter of expediency and necessity. Suoh a tradition might 
have been based partly on facts but there is no means of 
being perfectly sure of it. ' All that Qfln- bo_ reasonably in - 
ferrod ia which demands leadership and som e 

concentration of authority, tended somehow to originate 
or strengthen the ohiefshin . 

T I-ib Rfftian is well-established in the Rigveda and his 
character can be inferred from a number of hymns. Ho is 
the ‘ guardian of the people,’ their ‘ruler .*' 
of the Engsbip^'^ Mitra and Varuna are invoked 

to keep the splendour of dominion, guard- 
ing the dominion that lasts for ever.* Again, they are 
kings, guards of mighty, everlasting order. The authority 
of the king is binding . A hymn in the first Mapdala refers 
to Agni as claiming obedience like a king.* “I am the 
royal ruler,” says Varuna, “ mine is empire, as mine who 
sway all life are all the immortals. Varuria’s will the 
gods obey and follow. I am the king over folk of sphere 
sublimest.”" There, again, Trasadasyu, chief of the Purus, 

elahns divinity for himself. “ The Gods associate mo 

with the acts of Varuna:. I am the king Varuna; on me 

(the gods) bestow those principal energies (that are) 

destructive of the Asuras; I am Indra, I am Vanma, 

I am those two in greatness ” ^ Obedience aaRms somQ- 


Zimmer held that in 

tation has been questioned ( v"dio’lnSriI,“p.’2wf 
. RigYeda, HI, 43. ,i>. 

® Ibid., V, 69,1. 

■” Ibid., VII, 64,2' VTTT RR i 
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times (0 bo force d-^ On the other hand, a hymn in the 
fourth iMnndala refers to a Rajan -ffho dwells in peace and 
comfort in his own house, to whom holy food flows riohiv 
.and to vrhom the peonlo freely pay homage. * The rule of a 
king is expected to be beneficent to the people. A king is 
seen bestowing favours on those worthy of them.’ When 
- the resplendent Agni is invoked ns the protector of the 
people in grfunas, one detects an analogy with the function 
laid upon a king."* Blsowhoro, however, the king is spoken 
of as the master of the riches of his own subjects and of 
hostile people. The king was expected to lead in war. A 
h)*mn addressed to Soma Pavamana refers to him as sitting 
like a king above the hosts.' The king is somotinies 
described as purfun bhetta, the sacker of forts or such earth- 
works as were thrown up at tho time.*’ The god Indra, 
doubtless after tho earthly ideal, goes intrepidly from fight 
to fight, destroying castle after castle, with his strength.’ 
Agni is to win all (ho forts and treasures." 

Even in tho earliest hymns of tho Rigveda, t he king is 
surrounded bv poinn and maiestv. A hymn in tho second 
MaijcJala refers to Mitra and Varuna as 
and kings and pictures them seated in their 

suproniest home, the thousimd-pillarod, 
firmlj' based.” Again, in the seventh Mandala, “ 0 Varuna, 
thou glorious lord, I entered thy lofty home, thine house 
with thousand portals.” ‘ ® It appears that the king lived in 
a mansion as splendid as the arts of the times could rear . 
In the slightly later collections of hymns, Rftjans are spoken 

^ Ibid., VII, 6, 6; IX, 7, 6. 

» Ibid., IV, 60, 8. 

» Ibid., I, GT. 1. 

Ibid., I, 44, 10. 

* Ibid., IX, 7,4. 

* Vedic Index, II, p. 212. 

^ Rigveda, 1, 63, 7. See also VII, 18. 

* Ibid., 111. 15, 4. See also IV, 27, 1. 

" Ibid., II, 41, 6. 

w Ibid., VII, 88, 6. 
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of as like gold to look upon.^ They are too terrible to 
behold.’ Presumably, they wore shinmg apparel. 

The nriministration was expected to oonform^t ojasmi:^ 

custom. “ Varona true to holy law, sits down among his 

people ; be, most wise, sits there to govern 

The administra- Elsewhere in the course of a hymn 

tion. ' 1. 1 . 

to Mitra and Varupa, the laws of kings 

are spoken of as standing firm.’ . o t— Q X d gJLJjgL 

dwelling among has-p.mflr.gfid.'’ “ Strong is the t hought 
of Elta (la w or truth), the behest of Rita .” In the task of 
administr ntinn, the Iring .qRQ ms to ha.ve _bB9n_fl8aisji9d-by a 
number of men . The gods Mitra and Varuna are spoken of 
as having set their warders “ who visit every spot and 
watch unceasing.” They keep guard over fields and plants ; 
they find out those bent on evil .’ Spies are often men tioned 
in the hymns. They seem to have be^ more than deteo- 
tives ; they partook of the oharaoter of agents general. 
Varu^a's spies are pictured as seated round about.® Else- 
where they are "ever true and never bewildered.”® Sent 
on their errand, they " survey the two world-halves well- 
formed and fashioned. Wise are they, holy, skilled in sacri- 
fices, the furtherers of the praise-songs of the prudent.”'® 
Agni is implored to send forward his spies. " It is possible 
to distinguish only two officers specifically in the entourage . 
of the king. The _Sen&pi, ‘ leader of an army^” s eems to 
has£L33fimJ Un i l itat y .iiQmmander appomtad by thelfing,'* 


* Ibid., VIII, 6, 38. 

» Ibid., I, 85,8. 

* Ibid., I, 25, 10. 

< Ibid., VIII, 24.8. 

‘ Ibid., IV, 40; V, 8. 

’ Ibid.. 1, 23, 3. 

» iS" *2o“5 ■ iv'* TP’ f 3. 

sen'int “ A P. ^aodonel! and Keith hold that the 

in ■when the people, to command 

in poreon.” Vcdio IndexJ™ 
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The gr&mani, leader of a gr&ma , seems to have been a 
village oIEoerj presumablj' e xercising both civil a ndjnilLtarv. 

functions. * In the scheme of government. 

The Purohitn, the Purohita or the priest occupied a posi- 
tion second to none in weight and dignity. 
"The Vedio Purohita," as Keith puts it. “ was the forerunner 
of the BrAhmana statesmen.. ...there is no reason to doub t thaL 
a Visvfimitra or a Vasistha was a most important e lement 
of the government of t he early Vedio realm. *'* In the first 
line of the first hynm of the pigveda, Agni appears as the 
high priest.* In a later hymn he is the great priest in 
sacrifices, as he is “our help in battle-strife.*’^ Brahman- 
spati is also called great high priest.* Priestly sacrifices 
are reckoned helpful to victory.* Besides, throughout the 
l^igveda the priests are the rain-makers and therefore com- 
mand reverence and devotion. BrCdmianas as a class must 
be well-favoured. “ The Gods uphold that king with their 
protection who helps the Brfthmapa when he seeks his 
protection.”^ I t was partly as an informal representa tiva- 
Qf this mighty order that the purohita to oliJn&jiIaQ e beside 
the__feing. It seems that a king had only one purohita 
at a time. Purohitas someti mes aooompanied kings to 
battlefields an d even took a share in the fighting.® On 
the whole, a purohita may be regarded as an influential 

advisor who sometimes became the companion of the 

king^ 

' Vcdic Index, I, p. 247. The Qrftmani seems to be identical with 
the Vrajapati mentioned elsewhere. 

* Cambridge History of India, \ ol. I, p. 95. 

* ^gveda, 1, 1, 1. 

Ibid., 1, 44. 10. See also III, 2, 8. 

» Ibid., II. 24, 9. 

* Ibid., V’ll, 18. 13. 

’ Ibid., IV, 50, S-9. 

- Vedio Index, II, B— 8, 263. For Vigvfimitra, ?igveda. Ill, 33,63; 
for Vasi§t.ha, VII, 18, 83. For other references, V, II, 2 ; VI, 70, 4. 
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TKc Qspcnsos of the nchninistrfttion sccin (o hii^ c boon 
met by so molo^f oontribuiion from Uio^ L^gopjc, parti- 
oularly tlio rioli folk. In tho second scc- 
Hovonuo. tion ^oTthTlirsr^Ian^^^ Agni is once 
referred to as eating the woods like a king eating the rich.' 
r>r,n finrlR T^n t.raoo of rovonuc oiliccrs in the 'Rigveda , 
perhaps from tho naliirT^ tho document. It is prol)ablo 
that tho lung hold a considerable area of hind as orown- 
Umd bu knothing can bo dcfiniloly t jroycjl. 

The subject of justice is cmuiUy obscure . Nowhere 
does tho U-ingjppear ns _do finitoly exercisin g civil or cri- 
^ minal jurisdiction . 'I’lic expression Sala- 

JuBtice. 'dAyn*~ soems to mean one whose wergild 

was a hundred cows. It is probalilc that the system of 
wergild which is imbodded in the later Dhnnnn Sutras j)re- 
vailedin Vedio society. For tho rest justice might have 
been an affair of tho familj', tho clan, and, lastly, the tribal 
assembly. 

T hat there was an an s embhi, S nbhfi j? r S ainiti, is bevond_ 
doubt. But nothing can be gleaned about its couMiOsitiori . 
It might have boon supposed to consist of all the free 

TheAsBembly or of the higher classes alone. Nor 

are its functions any oloaror. Th e king 
c ertainly attended it . But Zimmer’s view that ho was elected 


by the assembly is vmtenable ; at any rate, it finds no 
proof in the Rigveda. It is likely that, as Goldnor 
argued, tho king was merely accepted by the assoinblcd 
tribesmen. For the rest, it is “ reasonable to assume that 


the bi^iness pLthe_a sg_emblv was general deliborntion 
on_^dioy__of_aU_Mnds, legislation so far as tho Vedio 
Indian oared to legislate ^d judioiaV work?'^ 

j Figveda, 1, 65, 4. ~~ 

* Ibid., n, 82, 4. 

T 1 Snmxfci, Vedio Iiidet IT J^ia ai 
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is another perplexing terra which occurs several times in 
the Rigveda. It has been variously interpreted as an ‘ order,’ 
a secular or religious assembly, a gathering for war, or 
even abstract ideas like knowledge, wisdom, priestly lore, 
sacriGce or spiritual authority. Bloomfield holds that it 
means primarily the ‘house’ and, secondarily, the sacrifice 
connected with the house. Prom the context in which 
the terra occurs, it is not possible to glean anything about 
institutions.' 


Leaving the doubtful Vidatha out of accoiint, the 
fact remains that there was a nopular element in the polity 


of the Iligveda. There are, however, also 
toi^ency?' indications Qf a tendency which can 

only be ca lled feudal . There are passages 
in which the term Rfijan which usually denotes a king is 
employed in the sense of a noble. Thus we read, “ He 
amplifies his lordly might, with Rfljans he slays, even mid 
alarms he dwells secure. In greater or less fight none 
checks him, none subdues, — the wielder of the thun- 
derbolt In the Rigveda the term Rfijanya denotes both 
the royal and noble families. . It will appear that a ting 
was often surrounded by a number of nobles perhaps drawn 


from the same class, perhaps only claiming a similar social 


statu s. At the same time there occurs the expression 
Sainraj several times in the ]Rigveda.* It means great or 
supreme king and implies some difference from the ordinary 


believes that the Sabhii was the village assembly. The authors of 
the Vetlic Index agree with Hillebraiidt in thinking that “ Samiti 
and Sabhu are much the same, the one being the assembly, the other 
primarily the place of assembly.’’ The Atharvaveda, VII, 12, 1, calls 
the Sabhii and Samiti " the two daughters of Prajapati,” and thus 
distinguishes between them. But apart from the fact that the passage 
is later than the bulk of the Rigveda, it carries us no further. 

* Vedic Index, II, 298-97. See the authorities and references 
cited there. 

’ Rigveda, 1, 40, 8. See also I, 108, 7. 

For the references, Vedic Index, II, 433. 
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king. It may signify either an inoroaso in power or a status 
of suzerainty. The latter hypothesis is not. barred 
by the absence of large kingdoms. As the .sequel will 
show, the Hindu political system permitted the establish- 
ment of the relationships of suzerainty and vassalage 
even within a comparatively sjnall area. Beyond this it 
is impossible to go for the age of Ji ifiJB igveda . Sometimes 
the tribes contracted alliances among themselves. For 
instance, several of thorn fought against SiidAs but such 
alliances were not federations. 



CHAPTER m. 

Gleanings from Later Vedic Literature. 


The tenth and last Mandala, distinctly later than the 
rest, of the Rig\*eda wms composed probably after 1000 B.C. 

About the same time three other 
proper” ?»sveda ygj[jjg j-qqj. ghapo. The Sfimaveda is 

only a collection of chants from the 
Rigveda for Saman singers and is, therefore, valueless for 
historical piurposes. The Yajurveda contains, besides a 
number of Rigvedic hymns, prose passages of its- own. It 
is a collection of the formulas and prayers of the Adhvaryu 
priests who actually performed the sacrifices. It has come 
down in two main recensions, the Krisna or black and 
the ^ukla or white. Of the former there are three com- 
plete texts— the Taittiriya, Kathaka and Maitr&yani 

Sariihitas—and an incomplete text called the Kapisthala 
Samhita. For the White Yajurveda there is the VSjasaneyi 
Saihliitfi.* About the same time arose 
The Atharvaveda. the Atharvaveda which was, only long 
afterwards, recognised as a regular 
fourth Veda. Its spells and incantations, sometimes 
grotesque in character, were once held by' modern scholars 
to be primarily non-Aryan in origin and the whole Veda 
was looked upon as an uncouth mixture of Aryan and 
“Drfividian” practices and superstitions. Recently, how- 
ever, the opinion has been gaining ground that the Aryans had 
magic and witchcraft of their own and that the Atharvaveda 
is, like the other Vedas, Aryan in origin and spirit. Only 
it represents a phase of belief and practice different 
from what is mirrored elsewhere. About the time that 


^ On the composition of the three later Vedas, see in particular 
Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Liiteraturo, pp. 171—92. 
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the last three Vedas •were put into shape or only 
slightly later, Vodio ceremonial was elaborated and 
Vedio ideas explained or obscured in 
Brahmanos!^''” the earlier Brfthmanas. Of thoso the 
Panoaviih4a BrAhniana, pertaining to the 
Samaveda, is the oldest. Next comes tho Aitareya BrAh- 
mana of which the first five books are probably earlier than 
the rest. Then comes tho Kausitaki or ^AnkhAyana Brah- 
mana. Both belong to tho IJigveda.' The ideas and 
institutions reflected in tho tenth Mandala of tho Rigveda, 
the three other Vedas and the earlier BrAhmanas belong to 
the same order and, with specificalion of their sources, can 
be reviewed in the same strain. 

This extensive literature which falls roughly between 
1000 B.O. and 700 B.O. belongs not merely to tho valloj' of 
the Indus but also to that of the Ganges which tho Ar)'’nns 
had penetrated in tho meanwhile. Tho 
The peoples. chief peoples of this period are the Kurus, 
PaficAlas, Sibis, Matsyas, Vnitahavyas, 
KoSalas. Videhas, KA^is, KekAtas, Vidarbhas and Afigas. 
The Srinjayas were closely related to tho Kurus. Near tho 
Uttara Kurus were the Uttara Madras.® 

developed further and is now firmly estab- 
lished. It is now regarded as divine in origin and 
eternal m duration. In tho well-known pantheistic 
Oaate. PurusasAkta of the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda 
ooours the standard explanation of oaste. At tho 
rZusanTr^ appeared Purusa, endowed with 

“pZ,?? ZJ; U-oasand legs. 

Thtee-tomthanfZ what liM been and shall be.” 

raree-foarths ot him is fte immortals in heaven „od "one- 

’Vol.b PP- IW-IC. Bloom- 

Introduction to the English Atharvaveda. Whitney, 

op. cit m-„. "go Atorjovodo. M»p4»»p5: 

Keith. naTr.v..:j .t. . 
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fourth of his is all creatures.” Prom his mouth sprang the 
Brthmapas, from his arms the Ksalriyas, from his thighs the 
\[aisyas and from his feet the 6iidras.’ Hence, the primacy 
of the Brahmana, the strength of the Ksatriya, the utility 
of the Vais'ya and the low position and dependence of the 
Sildra. Henceforward the principle of caste meets us 
everywhere. It is true that change of caste is occasionally 
recognised as possible. Vi^vamitra, for instance, who 
appears as a priest in the Bigveda is called a king in 
the Pancavimsa Brahmana.* There, too, some kings 
are spoken of as performers of sattras.® Cases of inter- 
marriage between different castes are met with.* Once 
at least in the Aitareya Brfihmana the position of the 
Br&iunann is subordinated to that of the Ksatriya.® 
But the general trend of the later Vedio literature 
points to the consolidation of caste. The Brahmanio 
supremacy is to be buttressed in all sorts of ways. 
“ Him who reviles a Brfthmana, he (the king) shall fine 
with a hundred ; him who strikes a Brfihmapa, he shall fine 
with a thousand ; he who draws blood from him shall not 
behold the world of the Pitris.'” In litigation, the king is 
required to support Brnhmanas against non-Brtilunanas.® 
In the Atharvaveda, as elsewhere, the Purohita is exalted. 
“ The rain of Mitra-Varuna falls not on him who wrongs the 
priost To him no command brings success ; ho wins no 
friend to do liis will.”’ On the other hand, the Vai^j'a is 

* ^tigveda, X, 90, 12. Also Atharravedn, I, 9, 3; X, 6,31. Of. 
Aitareya BrAhmana, AH, 1, 1. Taittirlya Brtihmana, I, 2, 6, 7, III, 
2, 3, 9. 

* Paficavitiisa Brdhraa^a, XXI, 12, 2. On seers of royal origin, 
A''cdic Index, II, 261. 

* Pnucavimsa Br&hmana, XXV, 16, 3. 

■* ?igveda, X 109. Atharvaveda, V, 17. Paucavimsa Brfihmana, 
IV, 24, 25. Vedio Index, U, 259-60. 

* Aitareya Brfihmarja, VII, 20. 

* Taittiriya Saihhilfi, II, 6, 11. 

* Ibid., II, 6, 12. _ ^ 

* Atharvaveda, V, 19, 16. On. the priests see also l^igveda, X, 
66, 13; 70, 7. 
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described as tributary to another, to be lived on by another, 
.to be oppressed at-will.’ The follo-wers of various crafts 
sink in estimation and form castes of their own. The 
^ddra is the servant of another, to be expelled at will, 
and to be slain at pleasure.”® It is probable, however, 
that the fall in the status of the Vai^yas brought them 
nearer the ^ddras and thus indirectly improved the position 
of the latter. In any ease, however, caste barriers are 
now definitely set up and constitute a factor of first-rate 
importance in the political and economic life of the 
community.® 

It is possible that the ordinary size of a state increased 
during this period beyond the point reached in the first nine 
books of the Rigveda, but direct evidence 
ditioM °*^ ^**°* ou the subject is wanting. The new ideal 
which has definitely emerged is either that 
of the big kingdom or of suzerainty. In the Atharvaveda 
one of themost cherished ambitions of a king is to ‘ conquer ’ 
others. Victory in war is the burden of numerous hymns. 
For instance, a long prayer to Arbudi and Nyarbudi for 
assistance in battle breathes a jingoistic feeling of the '' 
utmost fervour.® The question is whether victory in war 
ordinarily led to annexation or merely to some sort of 
vassalage. There are indications which point to the latter 
probability. The term Samr&j, superior king, occurs in 
the V&jasaneyi Samhit&.® Adhirfija, which has a similar 
significance, is met with in the last Mandala of the Rigveda,® 
the Atharvaveda,’ the Taittirtya Saifahitfi,® the Maitrfiyapi 


AitaieJaLahmana, ’ BummariBine the passage in the 

anthor?Me8‘dted''£te.®"^'®‘’‘’ 247- 71, and the 

t AtharvaTeda, iV, 22; VI, 38, 39, 97; VIII 8 
Vfijasaneyi Sainhita, V, 32; XIII 86' -XV k 
* Rigveda, X, 128, 9. ’ ’ 

. ’ Atharrareda, VL 98 in oa 
® TaMriya Sa&hik, 11, 4, 14, ?: 
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Samhitft,' the Krithaka Samliitfi,® and the Taittiriya 
Br&hmana.* Tlie Paiicaviib^a BrAlunana speaks of the 
Adliipatya or supreme power.* The Wliite Yajurveda also 
contains prayers to various gods for supremacy to kings.* 
The Kftthaka Sariihita and the l^taitrfiyani Saihhita have the 
term sv&rajya vrliioh, though not indicative of supremacy, 
seems to emphasise the element of independence.® The 
term Ekarfija, literally, ‘ sole ruler ’ which is used metaphori- 
cally in the Eigveda’ seems to be used in a distinctly 
political sense in the Atharvaveda.® There are only two 
possible explanations : either a big powerful ruler assumed 
a higher title or a long got some other rulers to acknowledge 
liis suzerainty in some rough and ready manner and there- 
fore arrogated the loft}’’ designations. The latter supposi- 
tion would imply a feudal tendency. It is supported by the 
references to fights for single ^illages, to pra5’ers and obla- 
tions prescribed for one who desires possession of a village.* 
if there were such small autonomous areas, they could 
hardly have stood by themselves and those who held 
possession of them are likely to have leaned on others for 
support. It may be added that during tliis period the terms 
Rfijan or Rajya continued as usual to denote a king or a 
kingdom.'® It is probable that overlordship was still the 
exception but that it had emerged as a form of political 
relationship. It is not possible to carry the discussion 
further on the basis of the evidence available for tliis period 


^ Maitr&yam Samhitfi, IV, 12, 3. 

* Othaka Samhitfl, VIII, 17. 

* Taittiriya BrShmana, lU, 1, 2, 9. 

* Paucavimsa BrShmana, XV, 3, 35. 

® §vikla Yajurveda, IX, 39. 

* X&thaka SariihitS, XIV, 6. Maitrfi^apt Samhitfi, 1, 11, 5. 

’’ Rigveda, VIII, 17, 3. 

* Attarvaveda, HI, 1, 4, 1. 

* Kiisna Yajurveda, 11, 3. 10; III, 4,8. 

Atharvaveda, III, 4, 2; IV, 8, 1; XI, 6, 16, etc. Taittiriya 
Saihhitfi, II, 1, 3, 4; VII, 6, 8, 3, etc. Aitareya Brabmana, VII, 23, etc. 
A. reference to the good govemment of a Ksatriya occurs in the 
Rigveda, X, 109, 3. 
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but as the sequel will show, the whole trend of later develop- 
ment harmonises only with the view here indicated. 

The monarchy was the normal typo of govornfnent. 
There are, indeed, a few passages wliich at first sight point 
to the existence of oligarchy. A hymn 
The Nobility. in the tenth Mandela of the l^iigvcda 
remarks, “As the Rftjans asserablo to- 
gether in the Samiti, the plants gather together in him 

who is called physician Wo road in the 

Atharvaveda, “ They that ruled, a thousand, and 
were ten hundreds, those Vaitfdmvyas, having devoured 
the cow of a Br&hmapa, perished.”® The most probable 
explanation of these passages is that nobles aro meant. 
In some other passages in the tenth Mandala of the 
Eigveda,® the Atharvaveda® the Vfijasaneyi ■ Samhittl,® 
and the Taittlrlya Samhitfl,® the term Rfijan seems to bo 
used only in the sense of a noble. It shows that round 
the king there stood a nobility which claimed the same 
social status as the royal family. 

The evidence at our disposal does not bear out the 
Popular accept- contention of some modem scholars that 
anceofthe king, the monarchy was elective. No actual 
instance of election is anywhere recorded, A passage in 
the Atharvaveda — ^“To the tenth (decade of life) abide 
here, formidable, well-willing . . , ’’’—has been interpreted 
by one scholar as referring to life-long election as opposed 
to election for one or more generations, but, read with the 
context, it is only a usual prayer for long lifo and 
prosperity. What seems actually to have happened was 
that the people formally accepted a new king. It is 
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?.igveda, X, 9, 16. 

Atharvaveda, Y, 18, 10. 

B^igreda, X, 49, 10 ; X, 97, 6. 

Atharvaveda, XIX, 63, 1; n, 6, 4. 
Yfijasaneyi SathhM, XVIII. 48 ; XXVI 9 
Taittirlya Samhitd, V, 7, 6: 1, 8, 6. * ’ 

Atharvaveda, in, 4, 7. ' ' ’ 
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possible that the people might refuse to accept a physical 
or moral Nvreok for their leader but there is nothing any- 
where in the nature of qualifications for candidates for 
royalty or indications of habitual ohoioe on the soore of 
merit. Wlien choice seems to bo referred to in benedic- 
tions and prayers, it only signifies aooeptance, A hymn 
in the Atharvaveda indicates that the people at large, 
including metal-workers, builders of chariots, etc., signified 
their acceptanoe of a new sovereign.' Another hymn 
reoords the blessings and benedictions showered on him 
on the occasion. “ Unto thee hath come the kingdom ; 
with splendour rise forward ; as lord of the people, sole 
king, bear thou rule ; let all the directions call thee, 0 king ; 
become thou here one for waiting on, for homage. 

“Thee let the people choose unto kingship, thee these 
five direotions ; rest at the summit of royalty, at the pinna- 
cle ; from thence, formidable, share out good things to us."® 

_ ^ . The acceptance was symbolised by a formal 

UonsGcration. * 

consecration. In the Vajasaneyi Sarnliitfi. 
the king-designate before his accession steps upon a gold 
plate perforated with nine or a hundred holes, and the 
priest sprinkles the waters over his head, chanting the 
following sacred test ; — 

“ With Soma’s glory, I sprinkle thee I with Agni’s glow I 
with Sflrya’s splendour ! with Indra’s energy I be thou the 
sovereign protector of the ruling powers I” 

“ Make him, 0 gods, to be unrivalled for great rulership, 
for great superiority, for rule of the people,” etc.® 

In the Atharvaveda the waters are supposed to be col- 
lected from many quarters. “ The waters of heaven that 
revel with milk, in the atmosphere or also on the earth — 
with the splendours of all those waters do I sprinkle 

^ Atharvaveda, III, 6, 6, 7. 

* Ibid., Ill, 4, 1-2. 

* V&jasaneyt Saiiihita, IS, 40; SSV, 17, 18. 
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thee.”^ It Appears that prior to the sprinkling, the king- 
designate, attired in bright clothing strode upon the tiger’s 
pT^iTi unto the great quarters,® In several compositions 
of this period is mentioned the Rfijasuya, a yet more 
complex ceremony for the inauguration of a king, 
-nrhioh consisted of a series of saorifioes lasting for a 
year or so.’ In the Taittiriya Samhita* during the 
Rfijastiya rite of adoration the king is addressed as 
Mitra, Varuna, etc.* The rite of consecration raised the 
king almost above humanity. It is, however, in the later 
Brahmanas that varieties and details of the consecration 
ceremonial are fully developed. ® 

In spite of the consecration, however, a 
Turbiiience. sometimes came to grief. In the 

Taittirtya Samhita, the king emphatically claims the ’ 
obedience of the people. ° But the same text elsewhere ‘ 
elaborates a sacrifice to avert the impending expulsion 
of a king.’ The Atharvaveda contains prayers for the 
restoration of an exiled king.® Elsewhere the fervent 
desire is expressed that all rivals must be inferior to the 
king.® All this points to some trouble which might be 
due to refractory nobles or other subjects or to tactless 
kings. 

In such turbulence the Assembly appears to have been 
a factor to be reckoned with. In the course of a hymn in 
the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda which 
TheAssemblr. may refer to the assembly in one’s own 
state or in a conquered enemy’s territory. 


* Atharvaveda, IV, 8, 6-6, 

»Ibif,IV,8,3-4, 

IV. 8. 1;XI, 7, 7. Aitareya 


Brahmana, V, t, I, 12. 

^ Taittiriya Samhita, 1, 8, 16. 

Ibid., II, 3, 1. ’ 

9 ^t^®'ryaveda, III, 3-6, 4. 

* Ibid., 1, 9. 
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a proud leader says, “Superior am I and have come here 
with a force capable of doing all things. I shall make 
myself master of your aims, your resolutions and your 
assembly.”' “ Of these that sit together,” so runs a prayer 
in the Atharvaveda, “ I take to myself the splendour, the 
discernment (vijufina); of the whole gathering (saifasad) 
make me, 0 Indra, possessor of the fortune 
(bhfigin).”® The concord of the monarchy 
and the assembly was devoutly to be 
wished and prayed for. Wo read in the course of a 
.benediction in the Atharvaveda, “ Fixed, unmoved do 
thou slaughter the foes, make them that play the foe 
fall below (thee); (be) all the quarters (di^) like-minded, 
concordant; let the gathering (samiti) here suit thee 
.(who art) fixed.”* Again, “let both Sabhii and ‘Samiti, 
the two daughters of Praj&pati, accordant, favour me.""* 
The Atharvaveda contains prayers for power of argumenta- 
tion and eloquence in order to acquire influence over the 
assemblj'.® Sometimes witchcraft was used to achieve 
the same end. “ What (witchcraft) they have made for 
thee in the Sabhfi— I take that back again.”® The 
assembly itself seems to have been sometimes unsteady in 
temper. There is a tell-tale passage in the Atharva- 
veda. “ We know thy name, 0 Assembly ; verily, sport 
(naristfi) by name art thou.”’ In the last hymn of the last 


Concord in tho 
Assembir. 


Mandala of the p,igveda, there is a fervent 
exhortation for concord in the Assembly. 
“Assemble, speak together; let your 


minds be all of one accord. 


‘ l^igreda, X, 166, 4. 

* Atharvaveda, VII, 12, 2-3. 
» Ibid., VI, 88. 

* Ibid., VU, 12, 1. 

® Ibid., IT. 27; VI, 69, 

« Ibid., IV, 31. 

» Ibid., VII, 12, 2. 
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“ As ancient gods unanimously sit down to their ap- 
pointed share. 

“The place is common, common the assembly, common 

the mind, so be*their:thoughts united. 

“A common purpose do I lay before you, and worship 
with your general oblation. 

“ One and the same be your resolve, and be your minds 
of one accord. 

“United be the thoughts of all that may happily 
agree.” ‘ 

There is no means of gauging the actual power wielded 
by the Assembly. Xor is the soope of its activities at all 
clear. From a hymn in the last Mandala 
the '\asmWr. Rigveda it appears that the assembly 

sometimes acted as a court of justice." 
Sabhflsad or Sabh&oara seems to mean a member of the 
Sabhft, one of those who sat to decide causes.® It is 
possible that the judicial work of the Sabh& was entrusted 
to a small committee of its members. The matters of 
which the Sabh& probably took cognisance as a court 
of justice, seem to have been disputes about land,^ 
cheating at play," recovery of debts,® inheritance,’ theft, 
assault and murder.® Besides justice, the most important 
function of the assembly seems to be that of general 
deliberation. It is impossible to dogmatise on the subject, 
but from certain references in the Atharvaveda it appears 

^ BUgveda, X, 193, 2—4. 

* Rigveda, X, 71, 10. "All friends are joyful in the friend who 
cotneih in triumph, haying conquered in assembly." 

* Vedic Index, U, 427-28. 

* Krisna Yajurveda, 11, 2, 1. 

* Athorvaycda, VI, 118-19. 

' Ibid., VI, 117. 

’ Kr^na Yoiurredn, II, 8, 1. 

® Vfiiasaneyi Sathhita, XXX, 5. 
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that the Assembly disoussed war, ’ peace,® finance® and 
general well-being.'* 

Nevertheless the literature of this period leaves 
the impression that the oentre of gravity had 
already shifted to the monarchy. It was 
The King. the king who constituted the real govern- 
ment. In more than one hymn of the 
Rigveda it is recognised that Rita — truth, right or 
law— is the base on which the earth rests. * Beyond the 
Rita, another hymn in the same Mandala of the BiS'^oda, 
which is reproduced in the Atharvaveda, inculcates firmness 
on the part of the king. “Here be you firm like the 
mountain and may you not come down. Be you firm hero 
like Indra ; remain you here and hold the realm. 

“ Firm is the heaven, firm is the earth, firm is the 
universe, firm are the mountains, let the king of the people 
be firm. 

“ Let the realm be held by you, bo made firm by the 
Rfijfi Varuria, the God Brihaspati, Indra and also Agni.”® 

• Round the king there seems to have been a circle of 
relations, friends, and chief officers, some of whom were 
called king-makers. “ They that are kings, 
mlndswoStf. king-niakers, that are charioteers and 
troop-leaders (headmen ?) subjects to me 
do thou, 0 Parna, make all people round about.”® The 
Pahcavirii^a Bnllimanin mentions eight Viras or heroes, 
roimd the king, i;j5.,his brother, son, Purohita, Mahis?, Siita, 
Grfimani, Ksatra and Samgrahitri.® The Taittirlya Samhitft 
and the Taittirlya Brfthmana give a fuller list of the Ratnins 


* Atharvavedn, VI, 75, 103. 

' Ibid., VII, 62. 

* Ibid., m, 29. 

* Ibid., VI, 107. 

^ Rigveda, X, 83, 1 ; X, 190, 1. 

* Ibid., X, 173. Atbarvaveda, VI, 87-88. 
’’ Atharvaveda, III, 5, 7. 

^ FaucaviihSa Brdhinana, XIX, I, 4. 
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or ioweb- Brtomma, B4ia«r” ‘ 

ICb) T>Tto tevoorit® mte ot tho king), PanvnkU 
ffisLdodwU6).theSontol,oommanaor ot the army, tto 
StoT^oteor, the GrtmaA village headman, «,e K?atra, 
ohamhorlain, the Saihgrahttri, tieasuiei, the Bhhgadugha 

oolleotoi ot taxes, and flte Akeivdpa, snpeimtendent ot 

didng orthroOTrot dioe.' The Maitrdyanl Samtata nanes 

theo^erotennmeration and adds the Taksa, oarpertm, 
the Bathaktea, ohariot-maker and Govikarta, slayer ot cows 
or himteman.’ It is difflonlt to oonjeotoe the exact states 
and tnnotions ot these notables hnt it may be sumnsed that 
after the age of the ^tigveda there had ensued a good deal 
of adrainiatrative development, that there had come into . 
being a number of household officers and administrative 
functionaries, that no clear distinction had been drawn 
between the two and that probably the same persons acted 
in a double capacity. 

There seems to have been a large staff of spies, 
“ From the sky,” says the Atharvaveda, “his (Varupa’s) 
spies go forth hither ; thousand-eyed they 
Spies. earth,”® From a curious 

allusion in the ?.igveda, one is inclined to infer that spies 
detected or caught criminals. Afraid of spies, Yama rejects 
the love of his sister.* It is interesting that the Taittiriya 
Samhitft mentions Ddtas as well as Prahitas.® Many cen- 
turies later S&yanfio&rya, the great Vedic commentator, 
explained that the Ddta was a regular representative of the 
king while Prahita was a mere spy. 


' Taittiriya SaihhM, 1, 8, 9, 1 et seq., Taittiriya BrAfamapa, I, 7i 

’ Maitr&yaijt Sa&hitA, 11, 6, 5; IV, 3, 8. 

* Atharvaveda, IV, 16, 4. 

* ^ligveda, X, 10, 1—6. 

* Taittiriya SaihhitS, IV, 7, 1. 
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The judicial administration still seems to be in a state 
of .flux. Besides the Sabhd or its committee which seems 
, . to have acted as a court of justice in some 

causes, the king probably performed some 
judicial functions. A hymn in the Atharvaveda refers to 
him as a stern corrector.* In the Kfithaka Samhitfi, a 
Rfijanya is mentioned as an overseer (adhyaksa) of the 
pvmishment of a ^udra.” This may be a case of the dele- 
gation of judicial authority. To the expression Madhyama^i, 
which occurs in the tenth Mantjala of the Rigveda® and re- 
produced in the Vfijasaneyi Samhitfi* and the Atharvaveda,® 
divergent meanings have been assigned. Probably it means 
an arbiter or mediator and thus points to the practice of 
arbitration during this period. On judicial p un i sh ments 
the evidence is very scanty. The Pancavimsa Brdhmana 
says that a Purohita might be punished with death for 
treachery to his master.* It appears that treason was 
already regarded as one of the highest crimes and that it 
brought the severest punishment on the greatest in the 
land. A hymn in the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda shows 
that a gambler who lost heavily and got deep into debt 
found himself bereft of home and reduced to slavery.* It 
is not impossible that heavy indebtedness led to slavery in 
ancient India as in ancient Greece and Rome. From the 
Taittiriya Samhitfi it is clear that various hues were inflict- 
ed for various ofiTences.® 


^ Atharvaveda, IV, 8, 2. 

* Kfithaka Samhitd, XXVII, 4. 

* Fisveda, X,97, 12. 

'* Ydiasaneyi Samhitd, XII, 86. 
® Atharvaveda, IV, 9, 4. 

* Vedio Index, II, 84. 

’ l^igveda, X, 34. 

' Taittiriya Samhitd, H, 6, 11. 
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Revenue. 


of 


The fisoal arrangomonts of this period are oven more 
obscure than the judicial. In the tenth llapdala of the ! 

Eigvoda, the king is oallod the solo taker 
of taxes from the people.’ In tho Atharva- 
veda ho can eat the Vi4, that is, levy heavy exactions on 
his subjects at will.* It appears from tho Tiiitliriya Sniu- 
liitfi that there was no communal ownorshij) of land, that 
fields were hold by individuals or families and that possession 
was sometimes disputed.* It seems that tho land was tho 
principal source of rovenuo and that regular officers had 
been appointed for tho collection. 

It is not possible to form any further idea of tho activi- 
ties of the state during this period. Roads arc referred to* 
but there is no evidence to prove that 
they were oonslruotcd or maintained by 
tho lung. For the rest, tho Vedio compo- 
sers expected tho king to secure plenty and prosperity and 
applauded those whom they believed to have fulfilled tho 
ideal. 

Some of tho features of Hindu polity revealed in tho 
second stage of Vedio compositions arc 
LHerature!** observed in a more highly developed form 

in the last stage which is ropresontod by 
the later books of the Aitaroya Brfihmana, tho ^atapatha 
and some other Br&hmanas and the earlier Upanisads such 
as the Ghdndogya and Brihadfiranyaka. This class of 
compositions took shape, roughly speaking between 
. 700 and 500 B.O. The other Upanisads, too, form part 
of Vedio literature, but they are so late in composition 
that they cannot be dealt with alongside tho Brfihmanas. 


FuuotiouB 
the State. 


' ?igveda, X, 173, 6. 

ofehorreferenoes to Bali or tribute, 

* For instance in the AthatTaToda, III, 4, 7. 

* Atharraveda, XX, 127. 
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Caste is gaining in rigour and is dominating the whole 

Onste ^atapatha Brfihinana dedi- 

cates the representatives of the four castes 
to different deities at the Purusamedha sacrifice.' It pre- 
scribes different modes of address for the different castes,® 
and different sizes of funeral mounds for them.® In the Soma 
sacrifice tho ^iidra is certainly given a place,® but elsewhere 
it declares that ho is not at all fit to be addressed by a 
Diksita or consecrated person.® Once, indeed, it seems to 
regard the BrAhmanas,Ksatriyas, and Vai^yas as constituting 
the whole world and leaves J^Adras altogether out of 
account.® Here and there it is true one meets with esoeptions. 
Janaka, for instance, is said to have become a Brahmana.' 
In the Brihadfira^yaka Upanisad Ajfita^atru is a teacher 
of the BrAhmana GArgya BAlAki.® But tho general 
trend of the period is towards the consolidation of 
caste. 

In the general political conditions, too, a change seems 

Change in politi- to have taken place by this time. The 
cal conditions. ideal of the big kingdom is now more 

pronounced than ever and the average size of the state also 
seems to have increased. The eighth book of the Aitareya 
BrAInuana has a series of terms which denote variety or 
gradation of sovereignty— RAjya, SArarAjya, Bhaujya, 
SvArAjya, Vairajya PAramasthya, MAliArfijya, Adhipatya, 


Satapatha Br&hniana, 111, 1, 1, 10. 

* Vedic Index, II, 253. 

’ Satapatha Brfihmnna, XIII, 8, 3, 11. 

* Ibid., V, 5, 4, 9. 

« Ibid., HI, 1, 1, 10. 

* Ibid., II, 1, 4, 12; IV, 2, 2, 14. 

’ Ibid., IX, 6, 2, 10. In the Aitareya Bt&hmana (VII, 29) the 
progeny of Ksatriya who eats in the company of men of other 
castes rises or falls accordingly. 

® Brihaddranyaka Upanisad, H, 1, 1. See also the Kausttakt 
Upanisad, IV, 1. 
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SvSiva^ya.’ EartTier, the title for the kings of the Southerners, 
the Satvatas, is Bhoja ; that for thoVmgs of the Westerners, 
the Nloyas and Apfioyas, is Svardt ; that for the kings of 
the Northerners, the Uttarakurus and the Uttaramadras, 
is Virftt; that for the kings of the people of the middle 
oountry, called Kuru Pauoftlas and Usiinaras, is simply 
E&jan. It is impossible to establish the exact signiBoanoe 
of these terms, but when the title of Samrftt is applied to 
the kings Tof the Prftoyas or Easterners, it seems like an 
inkling into the first beginnings of the Magadhan imperialism 
which was destined to affect the whole of India after the oth 
century B. 0.® Janaka, king of the Videhas, is also called 
Samr&t in the ^atapatha Brdhmana® and in the Brihad- 
firanyaka Upanigad.* Elsewhere the eighth book of the 
Aitareya Br4hmana declares that monarchy at its highest 
should have a dominion extending right up to the natural 
boundaries, up to the very ends, in fact, up to the sea.* It 
mentions twelve such monarohs.® Divested of its obvious 
exaggerations, the statement means that from time to time 
some kings had actually developed their power far beyond 
the average and almost brought a new type of state into 
existence. It could only be either an empire in the 
strict sense of the term or a suzerainty. The latter 
alternative finds support in the thirty-ninth chapter 
of the same Brfihraana, where the Aindra Mahfibhii^eka 
is spoken of. That rite is said to have been performed 
by great rulers like Janamejaya, S&ry&ta, Satrujit, 


Brahmana VII, 3, 14; VIII, 13,4,6. The term 
Aampatya also occurs in fche Oh&ndoeya XJuatiiBad V o TC P 

v5>ra7’absenS' li 

r®’ Maodonell and Keith 
denote some lorin ol royal authority (Vedic Index 11 
context supports the latter interpretation " ’ ’ 


tako 

221 ). 
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Vi4vakarman, Sudfts and Marut, each of whom had 
succeeded in conquering the whole world. “ A Ksatriya 
who is consecrated with his Aindra Mahabhisoka, conquers 
all conquerors, knows all the worlds, becomes stijperm' to 
all Icings, gains renown and majesty, becomes self-created 
and self-ruled, after conquering ‘ empires,’ countries ruled 

by the Bhojas, ...after death ascends heaven and 

overcomes death.” Superiority to all kings supplies the 
clue. The “ conquest of the world ” did not mean the ex- 
tinction of existing kings but merely the acknowledgment 
of suzerainty. The same conclusion emerges from certain 

Royal sacrifices. Passages in the i^atapatha Brflhmana. 

It speaks of four royal sacrifices — the 
Rfijasfiya, Vfijapeya, A^vamedha and Aindra Mahftbhiseka. 
The A^vamedha was to be performed by kings who had 
been successful in Digvijaya or conquest of all quarters. 
A horse should bo let loose with the words, “ Go thou 
along the way of the Adityas.” Guarded by armed war- 
riors, it should be allowed to roam about for a year, during 
which period oblations were to be oEferod by the 
saorifioer. When the horse returned unmolested at 
the end of the year, a grand assembly should be held 
of all the kings and chiefs of the country and, in their 
presence, the animal should bo sacrificed.’ Here, again, 
the presence of chiefs and kings at the assembly and 
sacrifice points to the relationship of suzerainty and 
vassalage. According to the Satapatha Brfihmapa, this 
rite had been performed by tliirteen kings.® The bid for 
suzerainty might sometimes be rudely checked. The 
Satapatha Br&hmana speaks of the Satvatas who pre- 
pared a horse for the A^vamedha but who were defeated 
by Bharata and lost the horse to him.® 

^ Satapatha Brfihmana, IX, 3, 4, 8. 

* Ibid., XIII, 6, 4. 

» Ibid., XIII, 6, 4,21. 
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Next to tho A^vamcdhn and tlio Aindra 
MahAblii9oka in dignity stood tho Vajti- 
poya and after it tho RftjnsAya. Tho 
nnd JOS ya. Brfdimana says that tho 

Rajasdya sacrifice is tluit of a Rajan and the Vfija- 
peya that of a Samrfit, and emphasises that tlio latter 
is liighor than tho former.* Later, tho same text mentions 
Asandi, sitting on a throne, ns one of tho elinracloristics 
of tho SararAt.’ In the course of tho VAjnpoyn, tljo 
saorifieer is called ‘All-ruler.’* Of tho net result of 
tho RAjasAya wo are simply told that “by otTcring 
tho RAjasAya ho becomes king.”' Here, too, tho per- 
formanco of tho ^^ijapoya porlmps implied some sort 
of suzerainty. In tho later BrAhmnnas both tho sacrifices 
have been elaborated beyond all precedent. Even tho 
RAjasAya is not a single independent ceremony but 
a series of oonseculivo rites occupying a year or so and 
requiring tho services of numerous priests. A few of tho 
significant details may bo mentioned. Explaining ono of 
the RAjasAya rites, the ^atapatha BrAhmnna remarks 
that the saorifieer is Indra,— ho is Indra for a two-fold 
reason, namely, because ho is a Ksatriya and beenuso 
he is a saorifieer.”' Elsewhere it identifies tho saorifieer 
with the god PrajApati.” In the course of tho RAjasAya, 
the saorifieer shoots from a distance. “ And ns to 
why a RAjanya shoots, ho, tho RAjanya, is the 

visible representative of PrajApnti : honco, while being 
one, he rules over many.”* Tho VAjapoya equates 
the saorifieer with Brihaspnti. “ All ruler is ho, N. N.” 
says the priest. “All-ruler is he, N. N. Him, thus 

> Ibid’^XlI 
’ Ibid.’ V, 2 , i 14-6 
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indicated, he thereby indicates to the gods. Of mighty 
power is he who has boon oonsooratod, he has become one 
of yours; protect him.”* Again, in the course of the 
Vfijapeya, the Adhvaryu spreads out the goat-skin with 
the words, ‘ This is thy kingship.’ Thus he endows the 
king “with royal power. He (the Adhvaryu) then makes 
him sit down, with the words, ‘ Thou art the ruler, the 
ruling lord ’ whereby he makes him the ruler, ruling over 
those subjects of his; ‘Thou art firm and stead- 

fast I’, whereby he makes him firm and steadfast in this 

world; ‘Thee for the tilling! Thee for peaceful 

dwelling! ^Theo for wealth! Thee for tlmiftl’ 

whereby ho means to say, (here I seat) thee for the wel- 
fare (of the people).”® As in the Atharvaveda various kinds 
of waters are taken for the sprinkling. * Some symbolic 
rites are mentioned. A tiger-skin is spread in front of the 
Jklaitravaruna’s hearth.* The saorifioor makes a short cha- 
riot race,* touches a cow as arranged, and stops amid the 
cows of his relations.* Ho puts on shoes of boar’s skin, 
because the boar had been produced by the gods putting 
a pot of ghee on the fire.* Looking down upon the earth 
he mutters, “ 0 mother Barth ! injure mo not, nor I thee.” 
Tliis is done, lest the earth should shake him off.® In 
the course of a sort of dialogue with the priests around 
in succession, the king is addressed by them as Brfihmana, 
and also as Savitri ‘ of true impulsion, ’ Vanina ‘ of true 
power,’ Indra ‘ mighty through the people, ’ Rudra ‘ the 
most kindly.’® The Adhvaryu hands over the wooden sacri- 
ficial sword to him with these words, “ Indra’s thunderbolt 

’ Satapathn Br&hniana V, 2, 2, 14-16. 

» Ibid., V, 2, 1, 24. 

*lbid.,V, 3, 4,3-28. 

•* Ibid., T. 3, 5, 3, 4, 1, 11. 

» Ibid., V, 4, 3, S-9. 

* Ibid., V, 4, 3, 16—18. 

^ Ibid., V, 4, 3, 19. 
s Ibid., V, 4, 3, 20, 

® Ibid., V, 4, 4, 9- 13. 
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thou art : therewith serve me.” With the same words, 
the sword is passed on by the king to his brother, thence 
to the Suta, finally to the Gramapi. “And as to why 
they mutually hand it on in this way, they do so lest there 
should be a confusion of classes and in order that society 
may be in the proper order.”* The Ratnins, as these per- 
sonages are called, are asked to a symbolic game of 
dice, the bet being a cow brought by an ordinary man.* 
There are other sacrifices of which the significance is not 
perfectly clear but which seem to imply some sort of suzer- 
ainty. In the Aitareya Brdhmana 
Other sacrifices. , „ , , . , x, j 

the Punarabhiaeka or the second con- 
secration entitles a king to all sorts of royal dignities.® 
There Janamejaya aspires to universal dominion.* The 
Sarvamedha, mentioned in the ^atapatha Br&hmana, was 
another grand sacrifice.* All consecration, however, was 
of great moment. Performed in other connections, it made 
Vai^yas equal to Brahmapas for the time being. All who 
underwent it were at least temporarily equal to gods.* 

In the Aitareya Brfihmana, at the time 
the consecration, the king takes an 

oath as follows : — 

“ Between the night I am born and the night I die, 
whatever good I might have done, my heaven, my life, and 
my progeny, may I be deprived of, if I oppress you.”^ 

At the same time, however, the idea of proprietorship 
in the kingdom is gaining ground. In the BrihadS.ranyafca 
Upanisad, a king offers himself and his kingdom to 
YAjnavalkya. ® Another passage in the Aitareya BrS.hmana 


Satopatha Brfihmana, V, 4, 4, 16—19. 
Mbid.,V,4,4, 20-26. 

® ^atapatha Br&hmana, XlII. 7 i. 

« 16. 
Bnhaddranyaka ijpani^ad, IV, 4, 23, 
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shows that the hereditary succession was firmly estab- 
lished.* 

That kings were generall}' Ksatriyas is abundantly 
clear. A passage in the !§atapatha Brahmana even bars 
the kingly office to BrShmanas. The 
kings Ksatra takes no delight in the priestly 

office and the Brahma takes no delight 
in the rank of rulcrship.' There is no evidence in Vedic 
literature for the contests between Brahmanas and Ksatriyas 
for supremacy which a few modern scholars believed 
to have occurred on the basis of some later legends 
and passages.® There is, however, one passage in the 
^atapatha Brahmana which seems to suggest that non- 
Ksatriya kingship was not altogether unknown. Bang 
Marulta Avik§ita is called A3'-ogava,^ which, according to the 
later testimony of Manu, is a mixed caste resulting from the 
union of ^fidras with Vai^ya wives.® 

In accordance with the general trend of development, 
the Purohita has now become more important than ever. 

He and the members of his order must be 
The Priest. kept constantly in good humour. Even a 
powerful king like Janamejnya was 
humbled by BrCihmanas.® The 6atapatha Brfihmana 
would exempt Brfihmanas from taxes.* The dictum is 
reiterated with such complete unanimity through the 
succeeding ages. The same Brfihmapa expounds the 
dogma of the joint rule of BrShraanas imd Ksatrij’as over the 
people,® though elsewhere it restricts them to their several 
functions.® In one passage it derives the kingly power from 

‘ ^toreya Brfihmana, VUl, 12. _ 

’ Satapatha Brfihmana, XIll, 1, 5, 2, 3, 6. 

* Muir, Sanskrit Tests, Part I, Oh. 111. 

■* Satapatha Brfihmana, XIII, 6, 4, 6. 

* ;&fann, X, 12. 

* Satapatha Brfihmana, HI, 4, 1, 7. 

’ Ihid., XIII, 6, 2, IS ; 7, 1, 13. 
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that of the priest.’ It is the royal priest who seciiros the 
fall of rain for the crops, says tho JJigveda in its tenth 
Mandala.® The Aitareya Brfihmana doolaros that the 
Purohita is half the K§atrij’a ; ho is indispensable to the 
success of royal enterprise. He is tho Rflstragopa, protector 
of the kingdom. Along with his wife and son, hois tho 
three-fold sacred fire for tho king. If propitiated, ho blesses 
tho king with dignity, valour and dominion and ultimately 
seoures him heavenly grace. If ho is displeased, he hurls 
ruin and destruction on the realm.* To quote tho ^atapatha 
Br&hmana, again, the ^rotriya or tho learned Brfihmana and 
the king are joint “ upholders of tho sacred law among 
men.”* 

Besides the Purohita, tho king had a number of 
attendants, sfitas (heralds), grfimnnis 
attend- (iiea<jnjen), — non-royal kingmakers ns 

they are sometimes called, w’ho formed 

hi.9 entourage.* 

Justice in which the assembly had so far taken a 
prominent share, now becomes ever more a royal prerogative. 

At the same time tho king is declared 
Justice. immune from punishment. “ For Varuna 

Dharmapati (lord of the law)," says tho 
^atapatha Br&hraana, “ho then prepares a Varuna pap of 
barley, thereby Varuna, the lord of the law, makes him 
lord of tlie law ; and that truly is the supreme state, when 
one is lord of the law ; for whoever attains to tho supreme 
state, to him they come in (matters of law) : therefore to 


* Ibid., XII, 7, 3, 12. 

® ?igyeda, X, 98. 

84, VII, 26;Vm, 24-27. Vedio Index, 11, 5. 

* 6atapatha Bt&hmana, V, 4 4 6. 

* Ibid., XII, 9, 3; Xin, 2,2,18, 
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Yaruna Dharmapati.”' The Ohftndogya Upanisad speaks 
of fire-ordeals and other tests for establisliing the innocence 
of the accused who might plead not guilty, but one cannot 
be sure of the date of the particular passage. It regards 
murder, theft, adultery and drunkenness as the most heinous 
of crimes.® 

Taxation seems to increase during this age. Probably 
the expenses of government had increased. In the 
^atapatha BrAhmapa the king is several 
Revenue. times regarded as devouring the people.* 
References to Bali or tribute are of 
frequent occurrence.® 

During this period the assembly is occasionally referred 
to. In the Satapatha Brfihmana it seems to take cognisance 
of currency, of coins such as Krisn&Ia and 
The Assembly. Niska.* The ChSndogya Upanisad men- 
tions the Saraiti of the Pailcfilas as pre- 
sided over by king Prav&hana Jaivali.® But the assembly 
is now less and less in evidence. It is no longer a regular 
organ of deliberation or justice. Such a change, in fact, 
was inevitable with the increase in the size of states and 
the further progress of the feudal tendency. While the 
king would gain more and more in power, the people would 
find it more and more difficult to come together. 


’ &itapatba Bruluuana, V, 3, 3, 9. The \yhite Yaiurveda (X, 27) 
contains exhortations to equal justice and beneficent protection. 

* Ch&ndogya Upanisad, VI, 18. 

’ Satapatha Brdhmana, I, *8, 2, 17; IV, 2, 1, 3. 17; V, 3, 8, 12 ; 4, 
2, 3 ; X, 6, 2, 1 ; XTII, 2, 9, 6, 8, etc. 

* Ibid., I, 3, 2, 16; 6, 3, 18; 6, 3, 7, etc. Aitareja Brdhmana, VII, 
29. Vediclndex,ll,62, 

’Satapatha Brfihmana, XII, 7,2,13; XIII, 1,1,47. Originally 
niska seems to have been a gold or silver ornament. Later, it 
denoted a gold coin. 

* Chdndogya Upanisad, V, 3, 1. 
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At the same time the idea of Dhorma as a moral 
check on despotism emerges more clearl3^ The ^atapalha 
Brfthmana wants the king to uphold the 
The idea (of) gaoj-ed law, “ for he is not capable of all 
and every speech, nor of all and every 
deed, but that he should speak only what is right, and do 

what is right The Brihadfvranyaka Upani§ad says 

that “ Dharma is the Ksatra of the Ksatra ; therefore, there 
is nothing higher than Dharma. Thenceforth even a weak 
man rules a stronger with the help of Dharma as with the 
help of a king. Thus Dharma is what is called the true.”® 
The term Dharma or Dharman defies translation. It covers 
the whole range and complex of settled principles and forms 
of conduct. Law, ideal rather than positive, is one of the 
senses in which it is used. Ancient Hindus never clearly 
distinguished between religious and moral duty, usage or 
customary observance. 


' SatapatTiaBr&kmana, V, 4, 4, 6. 

» BTihadfi,Taiiyaka Upanisad, I, 4, See also Ohdndogya 

Upauiaad, 11, 23. 1-2. Gf. the later philosopher Kandda who defines 
Dharma as the source of welfare and salvation (V aiSesika SOtraB, I, 



CHAPTER IV. 

Gleanings from the Sutras. 

(500— m B.O.) 

After the Brjihmanas and the earlier Upanisads, 
Sfttra Siitras stand out as the nest 

Literature. important olnss of literature. In ancient 
India learning •vras generally cultivated in schools and 
the results arrived at were given the stamp of 
schools wluoh were often attached to various Vedio 
sects. Such schools seem to have arisen all over the 
country by the sixth or fifth century B.O. By this 
time the Aryans had overspread the whole of northern 
India and penetrated far into the south. The wider their 
geographical distribution, the greater were the differences 
of doctrine, law, custom and ceremonial among them. 
The Siitras, though agreeing in certain fundamentals, 
display innumerable differences of detail. The' ‘ threads, ’ 
as the terra means, are extremely thin. They represent 
the very acme of concision wliioh too often renders them 
obscure and dreary. Nevertheless, they do in a large 
measure simplify and systematise the complicated theology 
and ritual of the Brfihmanas. Broadly speaking, they 
fall into three classes, or rather aspects, the iSrauta, Grihya 
and Dharma — the sacrificial, domestic and'legal, A com- 
plete collection, a Kalpa Sfttra, should comprise all the 
three but many of them have perished and, generally, each 
body of Sfttra stands independent of others. Their funda- 
mental object is the same — the regulation of human life. 
Their full and detailed instructions show the great place 
which authority occupied in the direction of the Hindu 
mind. In general, they fall between the sixth and second 
8 
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oenturies before Clirist bufc the exact date of each can nob 
be determined. Bvihler placed the Dharma 
Sutras, which from our point of view are 
the most important, between the sixth 
and third centuries B.O. and formulated a chro- 
nological order— G-autama, Baudh^yana, Va^istha and 
Apastamba. Jolly assigns Gautama and BaudMyana to 
the sixth or fifth century B.O., and Vas'istha and Apastamba 
to the fifth or fourth century B.O. Jayaswal would attri- 
bute the first forms of the Sdtras to about 500 B.O., but in 
their present shape he would place Gautama at 360 B.O., 
Baudhayana at 240 B.O. and Va^istha at 100 B.O. Hopkins 
hbinVs that “ probably the Grihyas represent the earlier 
Sfitras; the Dharmas as a whole come later, perhaps 300 
B.O. would represent the earliest." Apastamba,' he con- 
cludes, “ probably is not older than the second century 
B.O.,” while Va4i?tha is even later. It is again probable 
that many of the Sdtras were reoast subsequently, and 
that their text has been frequently tampered with to bring 
them into harmony with the later Dharma S^stras. Gau- 
tama, in fact, is known as a Dharma iSfistra. Only roughly 
can the Sutras be held to reflect the life of the period from 
500 to 100 B.O. during which they arose. It will be a 
mistake to compare the Dharma Sutras or the later Dharma 
^fistras, as Sir William Jones compared Mauu, to the Insti- 
tutes of Justinian. The Hindu texts do not embody any 
system of positive law and represent no real system of 
jurisprudence. They are manuals of conduct^ of ideal 
morality or law. Besides, they are pre-eminently the 
product of priestly brains and tend to look at life from 
a narrow standpoint. 

From this body of literature, extensive as it is, it is 

, Gleaningsfrom R few gUmpsOS of 

Srauta SAtraa, aotual structure and working of con- 

temporary political institutions. Among 
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the best known of the ^rauta Sutras are the two belong- 
ing to the Rigveda — the ^’ankhfiyana and the Aijvulayana. 
The followers of the former Oarana or school were later 
settled in northorn Gujariit and those of the latter in the 
south between the God&vari and the Kris^ft. * Bub the 
beginnings of the SAtras themselves lie probably in the 
north. Both describe the complicated ceremonies of the 
various royal consecrations, the ^ahkhayana at greater 
length than the other. Its account of the Rajashya is a 
turgid elaboration of the description in the ^atapatha 
Br&hmana. In the course of it occurs the interesting 
statement that “ it isVarunawhom they consecrate.”® It 
enumerates seven kings— four of them being Pfiriksitas — 
who performed the A4vamedha sacrifice.® The Lfity&yana 
Srauta Sfitra, the accepted manual of the Kauthuma school 
attached to the PaOcavimsa Br&lunana, remarks that 
“ whomsoever the Brahmauas and Rfij&uah (kings or 
nobles) may place at their head, let him perform the Vfija- 
peya.”* From this it may be inferred that any ruler could 
perform the Vfijapeya and that the ceremonies had lost 
then: oharaoteristic value at least in some places. The 
Katy&j'ana Srauta Sfitra which belongs to the white Yajur- 
veda and, on the whole, strictly follows the order of the 
Satapatha Brahman a, clearly distinguishes between Rfijya 
and S&mrajya, and lays down that the Rfijasuya is to be 
performed by a king who has not yet performed the 
Vfijapeya.® On the other hand, the A^valfi 3 *ann Srauta 
Sfttra rules that “ after performing it (the Vdjapeya), let 
a king perform the R&jasfiya ”* The Apastamba Srauta 

> MacdoncU, History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 244-45. 

’ bSukMyana Srauta Sfttra, XV, 13, 4. See also XV, 1, 11. 

=> Ibid., XVI, 9, 

’ Lfttrftyaua Srauta Sfttra, \ III, 11, 1. Also IX U — 3, lor the 
Rfijasftya. 

* Kfttyftyana Srauta Sfttra, XV, 1, 1-2. 

■® Alvalfiyaua Srauta Sfttra, IX, _3, 8 toIX, 4,I23< Also IX, 9, !l 
lor the Vftjapeya. 
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Sutra, which belongs to the Blaok Yajurveda, would restrict 
the AfJraniedha to the Sfirvabhauma RftjS- or universal 
raonaroh. It records an interesting rite in the course of 
which the Adhvaryu was temporarily reckoned as 
sovereign. “He (the king) hands over the kingdom to 
the Adhvaryu, and says, ‘ 0 BrShmapas and princes, 
this Adhvaryu is your king; whatever loyal respect 
is due to me, the same from you may be shovra 
to him, whatever he does by you (or to you), the 
same shall be considered as authoritatively done to you.’ 
As long as the sacrifice lasts, the Adhvaryu becomes the 
king.’” The Baudhflyana ^rauta Sfitra which also belongs 
to the Blaok Yajurveda and which is older than the Apaa- 
taraba gives a slightly different version. “Here (in the 
A^vamedha) those who anoint a Ksatra as the king anoint 
the Adhvaryu (in his stead). He (the K§atriya king) says— 
*0 Brahman as and princes, the Adhvaryu will be the king 
these two years ; obey him ; whoever does not obey him, 
the whole property of him they will confiscate.’ Aooord- 
ingly, the Adhvaryu is the king these two years.”* 
Whether the Brahmapa sacrificial agent ever actually 
exercised political authority in the interregnum is more 
than doubtful, but these details furnish a graphic idea of the 
political importance and prestige of the priesthood. The 
BaudhSyana Srauta Sfltra also reveals the tremendous 


significance attached to the Asvamedha. None was to 
ineddle with its progress. For instance, if any one, in 
^regard of the royal proclamation, let out mares to meet the 
wandering sacrificial horse, he was to be punished with 
confiscation of property.® Incidentally, we learn that 
confiscation of property was now the recognised penalty 
for disobedience to the ro yal command. 

' 2, 12. 3, 1-2. See alee 
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Nest to the {§rauta Svitras stand the Grihya Siitras. 
Nothing can esceed the minuteness vrith which they dilate 
on domestic ritual but they rarely estend 
their scope beyond it. Incidentally, the 
Paraskara Grihya Sutra would grant 
autonomy to v illages in private m atters and family ^ on- 
cemsT^ NcTbutside interference is needed. Here, prob- 
“aGlyT” the Sutra is more or less true to facts. The Para- 
sara Grihya Sutra has an arresting statement. It declares 
that royalty does not depend on hereditary right, but on 
acquisition by the sword.’’ It points to an age of chronic 
warfare and political disturbance.® Caste is firmly entrench- 
ed in the Sfitras. For instance, in the Grihya Sutra of Gobliila, 
there are caste distinctions in fetching fire.® 

It is the Dharma Sutras which are of real interest to the 
student of sgpiptv nrnt— pnlitif's .Qaste. is fully developed in 
The Dhanna of them. So, too, the Asramadharma 

which divides the life of a twice*bom 
man— a member of any of the three higher castes— into 
four stages, studentsliip, household, retirement and renuncia- 
tion. All the Dharma Sutras and, following them, the 
Dharma Sastras, want the scheme of the duties of the four 
castes and four stages to be enforced by the government. 
It is, however, remarkable that all of them recognise two 
sorts of punishments for many sins, one to be inflicted by 
the government, and the other, a penance rather than a 
regular punishment, to be undergone by the sinner 
voluntarily or to be forced on him by those who wish liim 
well in tliis, and particularly, in the nest life. So, the 
sanctions, to use a modern term, are both civil and spiritual. 
It is sometimes difficult to say to which class a writer 
attaches greater importance. Gautama and Baudhfij'ana 

• P&raskara Grihya Stktra, 1, 8, 13. 

* ParSSara Gribya SUtra, 1, 6S. 

Gobhila Grihya Sfttra, 1, 1, 16-16. 
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loml colouv 10 tUo hypothesis that a system of penances, 
voluntary ami onforcotl, was the oarliest Hindu way of 
promoting virtue and punishing sin and that justice in the 
modern sense of i ho term was introduced only later. Sir 
Henry Maine sujiposed that rules of ('fmriuot were first 
worked out hy priestly hiwycr.s who later addressed them- 
sovlos to the kingly power to have them enforced.’ Tito 
facts, as known, do not support Maine's theory, h’rotn the 
prominenoo of ponanoe.s in the Dhauia. 4 rislras and PurApas, 
it appears that civil and spiritural jurisdictions in tnornl 
life ran concurrently. 

The school of the Gantamas represented hy the earliest 
of the extant Dhartna SCitra oompendinms, is a Carana of 
the Sfnnavcda.* It arose somewhere in 
Gttvitnma. the north. While basing his olhios on 
caste. Gautama makes some oonccs.sions 
to moot the oxigenoics of practical life. In distress, that 
is to sa)'. in emergeneies, a UrAlunapa 
Cnstp. may study under a non*UrAhtnana,. and 
may follow the occupation of a Ksatriya 
and, failing that, of a Vaisyn. In the last contingenoy 


ho is to refrain from dealing in certain article.s, though 
in the last o.xtromity oven those rcstriction.s may he 
disregarded. Gaulnmu would not like a HrAhmana to 
follow ^udra occupations under any circumstanoos, but he 
admits that some had pormilted oven this when h’fo was in 
danger. In self-dofonco, a BrAitinnna may nlway.s use 
arms. Ksatriyas and Vniiyas. too, may, in emergencies, 
follow lower oooupations.* In a later ohnjitor ho permits 


' Maine, Anoionl baw and Custom, pp. -IS-II. 

' ( noiiftri-s edition) . p. 170. Ma.K 

IntiiSSS OaiSJ! „ U "* "■ 

’ Gautama, VII, 1—24. 

' Ibid., VII, 25. 

® Ibid., VII, 26. 
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a Brahmana to practise usury, agriculture or trade, “ pro- 
vided he does not do the wort himself.”' It may be 
assumed that orthodox writers would make these conces- 
sions only when compelled by the force of facts. It is 
clear that rules of caste, while recognised in theory by all, 
were not umformly observed. In Gautama, the status of 
^ftdras tends to approximate to serfdom or slavery. A Sfidra 
should obtain his livelihood only from the higher castes,* 
eat the remnants of their food* and use their oast-off 
shoes, umbrellas, garments and mats.'* He must support 
his master, in case of distress, with any savings of his * 
own.* On the other hand, he must he supported by his 
master even when no longer able to work." A regular 
family life is permitted to him,’ but all intellectual 
cultivation and participation in the higher spiritual life 
is denied to him. Only by permission can he use the 
exclamation, namab (adoration), as his mantra.® “ If he 
(a ^Mra) listens, intentionally, to (a recitation) of the Veda, 
liis ears shall be filled with (molten) tin or lac.” If he 
recites (\^edic texts), his tongue shall be out out.'*’ If he 
remembers them, his body shall be split in twain.” ' ' There 
is no evidence to show how far such maxims were actually 
carried out. It may be that the BrSmanas are painting 
themselves worse than they actually were. But it is clear 
that the position of the ^fidras was very hard. It seems 
that the ^fldras did not always accept their prescribed lot. 
Gautama invokes the might of the government to enforce 
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the social order. Ho is deeply oonoorned to maintain the 
supremacy of Dvijns, llio Iw-icc-born, and to keep Sftdrns 
to Urn loviest place. " TC ho (ii Sfulra) ussuraes a position 
equal to that of twioo-horn men in silting, in lying dotvn, 
in conversation or on the road, ho shall undergo corporal 
punishment.’' ’ 

In his oloventh chapter Gautama enunciates his 

maxims on government.* llis theory 
Govornmont. ^ inforcnocs aho\it 

the contemporary state of things. His precepts would 
fit only a small state. The state in which ho lived 
was either very small or a small feudatory of a hig 


one. In any ease, it was a whole by itself. Ooutnma 
wants the king to learn the use of tho bow and 
the management of chariots and to stand firm in battle.* 
He pictures the king seated on a high pedestal 
surrounded by his subjects who occupy lower seats.* 
In Gautama* and other Brahmanical writers, the I’urohita 
is an institution by himself. Later cpigraphio fe.stimony 
helps the oonclusion that a king usually had a high 
priest. There were also other priests at the court for IIjd 
performance of Vedio sacrifices.*' When wo are told 
that the king is the master of all except Hrflhnmnns,’ 
and that he shall be worshipped by all except Brfdi- 
manas, it is legitimate to infer that tho Brfibmnna.s 
ocoupied a privileged position, though tlie extent of the 
privilege was, doubtless, exaggerated by priestly law- 
givers. Gautama wants that Brflhmnnns who nro versed in 
sacred lore and live up to its precepts, should be exempted 
by the king from corporal punishment, im prisonment, fines, 
‘ Ibid., XII, 7. ’ 


Ibid., OhapW XI, in particular I, 5—8, 11—14, 
* Ibid., X, 7-12. • .. Ibid., XI, 18. 
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exile, censure and disgrace.’ Here is an extensive 
claim to the ‘ benefit of clergy ' but we do not know how far 
it was admitted in practice. Brfthmanas acted as counsellors 
of the sovereign. “For it is declared (in the Veda); 
* K§atriyas, who are assisted by Brfthmanas, prosper and do 
not fall into distress.*’” From their ranks, too, were drawn 
the astrologers and interpreters of omens who seem to 
have been attached to Hindu courts all through history. 
Gautama states the opinion of those who declared that ‘ the 
acquisition of wealth and security depends upon taking heed 
of those readers of supernatural influences.* 

In Gautama, as in other Hindu writers, the king is 

, . expected personally to administer justice, 

Justice. , . , , , , ^ , 

and to enforce the sacred law. But they 

all admit the validity of local or group custom. In 
spite of his ultra-orthodox leanings, Gautama recog- 
nised that “ the laws of countries, castes and families 
which are not opposed to the (sacred) records, (have) 
also authority. ”* Again, “cultivators, traders, herds- 
men, money-lenders, and artisans (have au thority to lay 
down rules) for their r e spective class es.* Having learnt the 
(state of) affairs from those who (in each class) have 
authority (to speak), the king shall give the legal decision.® 
Gautama thus grants j Mn'slntivfl powers to groups or associa - 
tions of men. It is more than probable that the followers 
of various occupations regulated part of their life and 
transactions by the customs which had spontaneously arisen 
among them and by the rules which were emmciated to 
meet any contingencies. It is again probable, as the text 
of Gautama suggests, that in the enforcement of these 


» Ibid., Yin,!— 13. 
5 Ibid., XT, 14. 

» Ibid., XI, 15-16. 

^ Ibid., XI, 20. 

® Ibid., XI, 21. 

« Ibid., XI, 22. 
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rules and ousloms, the roj’al judicial machinery had a share. 
•A priestly Inw-gh-er ■would necessarily add that Ihcso regu- 
lations ■wore to bo onforood only when not opposed to 
the Scriptures, but in practice the force of local custom 
might have proved irresistible. It is significant that culti- 
vators are mentioned among self-regulating groups. In 
practice it would mean that a ylllago .should cniox « good 
dealjjfJuitQnomy. A few provisions concerning agriculture 
are interesting. Unenclosed pasture-lands were to ho used 
for grazing cattle and for firewood. ’ If oat! le damaged fields 
or crops, the responsibility fell on Iho herdsman if he hap- 
pened to bo with them, otherwise on thoir owner.* But if 
the field damaged was unenclosed, its owner was held partly 
responsible.® 

Gautama makes it abundantly clear that during his 
time witnesses were usually summoned in a case"* and 

that some rules had been framed to 

Wiinessea. • 

oolormiiio Iho ndmisshnliiy of Ihoir 

evidence in particular oases.® But his elaborate prosorip- 
tions on the character, qualifications and disqualifications of 
witnesses are so purely theoretical ns to warrant no inference 
about actual practice. Gautama's Twelfth Chapter, on 
Civil and Criminal Law, is full of details, but is not a state- 
ment of positive law. Ho seems to supply the model which 
ho would like a code of law to follow. But 

OasteandJus- ■ .... . . 

tice. permissible to infer from him that 

caste privilege had invaded public justice 

at innumerable points and that for the same offences 

different punishments were inOicted on members of different 

pastes. The lot of a ^adra might have been really hard. 

' Ibid., XII, 28. ~ 

* Ibid., XII, 19-20. 

* Ibid., XII, 21. 

* Ibid., XIII, 1. 

* Ibid., Cb. Xlll. 
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To take a single instance, “a ^tidra who intentionally 
reviles twice-born men b)' criminal abuse, or criminally 
assaults them with blows, shall be deprived of the limb with 
which he offends.” ' 

Gautama, like Va^istha, prescribes five rafisas for 

twenty kftrsfipanas as the rate of interest which, according 

to the commentator Haradatta, works out 
Interest. - _ 

to 15 p.c. per annum. For some articles, 

however, such ns gold and fiavouring substances, Gautama 

- admits higher rates of interest.^ He recognises no loss 

than six forms of interest, vis., compound interest, periodical 

interest, stipulated interest, corporal interest, daily interest 

and the use of the pledged article.'* He remarks that when 

the principal has been doubled, interest ceases and that 

when the article pledged is used by the creditor, the loan 

bears no interest at all.® 

. Gautama’s precepts on taxation probably bear 
^ ^ some relation to facts. The land-tax 
should be one-sixth, one-eighth or one- 
tenth of the gross produce." One-sixth was the standard 
fixed by Hindu theory in ancient India. It will appear that 
the land-tax was always supplemented by others. “Some 
declare that (there is a tax) also on cattle and gold, vis., 
one-fiftieth of the stock.”’ On merchandise, ^oth was 
to be paid as duty ; on roots, fruits, flowers, medicinal 
herbs, honey, meat, grass and firewood, Besides, a 

merchant should give the king every month one article 
of merchandise for less than the market value. ’ Even 

‘ Ibid., XII, 1-2. 

» Gautama, XIT, 29. Vaiisbha, II, Bl. Of. Manu, VII, 140. 

* Gautama, XIT, 36, 44 — 47. 

* Ibid., XU, 34-35. 

» Ibid., XII, 31-32. 

« Ibid., X, 24. 

' Ibid., X, 25. 

» Ibid., X, 26-27. 

* Ibid., X, 85. 
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those -who had nothing to give should inako some contri- 
bution. Gautama wants every artisan to contribute a 
day’s labour to the service of the king.’ In addition to 
all this, treasuro-trovo should belong to tho king.” Tlio 
sources of revenue and the rates fixed arc likely to 
have obtained in practice. Gautama, like all other Hindu 
writers, holds that tho justification of taxation was tho 
protection which the king alTordcd to all and sundry.* 
This is probably a correct representation of the public 
feeling of those days but there was no constitutional 
means of enforcing the duty of protection. 

Besides the . protectio n and prom^ ion of righteous 
life with which government is charged, Gautama pre- 
scribes specific relief measures which a 
dutiMofthrsta'te. king is likely to have undertaken in an 
informal manner. Ho must support 
needy students, Brahmanas, Srotriyas, all who are 
unable to work.* A Hindu court might well have been 
a centre of charity. 

Many of tho social and political ideas of Gautama 
are to be found in other Sfitra composers but tho latter 
also present something peculiar to each. 

Baudlifiyana. Baudhfiyana’s school belonged probably 
to the south, where much later, Siiyana, 
the great Vedio commentator, was a member of it. A 
reference to sea-borne commerce points in tho same 
direction, Tho fourth section of tho Bnudhilynna Dharma 
Sdtra is probably a late addition, while tho date of tho 
third is doubtful. The first two sections alone can bo 

Law and Jus- 1^'® Sdtra period. He pre- 

tice. serves a record of tho old theory of 

wergild which is likely to have been 


1 

4 

C 


Ibid., X, 31. 
Ibid.,X,7~12. 
Baudhayana, 1 , 10, 18, 14. 


’ Ibid., X, 43. 


* Ibid., X, 28. 
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grounded partly in the facts of some remote epoch. 
For slaying a K§atriya one should give a thousand cows 
besides a bull ; for slaying a Shdra, ten cows and a bull. 
Then in priestly contempt of ^udras, Baudhfi-yana adds that 
the fine for killing a flamingo, a pea-oook, a crow, an owl, 
a frog, a rausk-rat, a dog, etc., eto., is the same as for killing 
a ^ftdra.^ Baudhfl.ynna, however, knows of state courts 
and judges. He specifies three sources of law— the Vedas, 
Smritis or sacred tradition and the example of Sistas— 
personages who combine moral excellence with mastery 
of Vedio and subsidiary studies and powers of ratio- 
cination. Failing them, doubtful points of law should be 
submitted to an assembly of ten, comprising four scholars, 
each a master of one of the four Vedas, a Mimfimsaka, 
a scholar acquainted with the Angas, a reciter of the 
sacred law, and three Brflhmanas, belonging to three 
different orders. Failing such an assembly, points of law 
might bo referred to five, three or a single blameless man 
but never to a thousand fools. A little later, however, 
he adds that narrow and difficult is the path of the sacred 
law, that many gates lead to it and that a doubt can 
never be resolved by a single person, “howsoever 
learned he may be.”’ Details apart, it is probable that 
a parisad or committee of this type was constituted to 
give what may be called a jurisoonsultum. It might be 
dominated by priestly lawyers but its constitution 
would depend on the king, who could ‘ pack ’ it at 
will. It could form a machinery for what must be 
pronounced a species of legislative business. The sphere 
of any such body, however, would bo strictly limited. 
Like others, Baudhfiyana declares that local customs 
and opinions, varying in different regions, should be 
respected.® As might be expected, caste privilege enters 


» Ibid., 1, 10, 19, 1-6. 

» Ibid., 1, 1, 1. l-IO, 12. 


» Ibid., 1, 1, 1, 2, 1-9. 
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Baudhayana’s judicial system at many points. Ho would 
exempt BrAhmanas from corporal punishment hut ho 
adds that BrAhmapas who tend cattle, practise agriculture 
or who live as artizans, actors, usherors or servants 
should bo treated as Sftdras. It will appear that 
the oaste-law of occupations was often violated and that 
its violation sometimes implied a forfeiture of the privileges 
which it conferred. ‘ Like Gautama, Baudhayana sum- 
mons witnesses and prescribes their qualifications, etc.* 
BaudhAyana’s fisoial system deserves a word of notice. Ho 
prescribes one-sixth of the gross produce of the land as 

„ the duo of the state. On goods imported 

Revenue. , . , , , , 

by sea, a ten per cent, duty should be 

charged, “ after deducting a choice article.” Hero the theor- 
ist might be reproducing facts. Ho declares that the duties 
on marketable goods should bo fixed according to their 
intrinsic value and that the traders should never bo op- 
pressed.* It is probable that the state-demand varied from 

„ article to article. Turning to the law of 

The law of war. « 

war, BaudhAyana holds that no king 

should ever use barbed or poisoned weapons. Nor should 

he strike women, infants, old men, BrAhmanas, those who 

are insane, intoxicated, terrified or who have lost their 

armour. Prom this humanitarian rule, only assassins are 

excepted.' The statement is interesting ns the first clear 

IBndu view of the ethics of war but we cannot be sure 

that it represents practical politics. 


* On the whole subject of caste and oasto-privilogo in 
Baudhayana, see I, 10, 18, 2-6; I, 10, 18, 18-20; I, 10, 19,1—6; 
1, 6, 10, 23 — 25 ; II, 6, 11, 12 — 16, In prescribing relaxations of these 
rules (II, 2, 4, 16 — 20), Baudhtlyana contradicts himself. 

* Ibid., 1, 10, 19, 1 — 16 et seg. 

* Baudhdyana, 1, 10, 18, 1, 14-16. 

' Ibid., 1, 1, 10, 18, 10-13. 
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The Dharma Shtra of the Apastambas, which forms the 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth sections of 
the Apastamba Kalpa Sfitra, seems to have 


Apastamba. 


arisen in the south, ' probablj* in the Andhra country. Apas- 
tamba admits no absolute finality in law or morality. He 
confesses that ancient sages had transgressed the present 
code of morality and law but adds that they had incurred 
no sin “ on account of the greatness of their lustre ” and 
that none could follow them now with impunity.® It is clear 
that there was no permanent, immutable, universal law. 
It varied from time to time and, doubtless, from place 
to place. A few details of Apastamba on kingly duties 
are interesting. The- king should build a town with 
its gates looking towards the south. In the heart of the 
town should stand the royal palace with its gates 
facing the south. In front of it should be a hull, called the 
hall of invitation, a sort of guest-house. At a short distance 
towards the south should be erected an assembly-house, 
with doors on the north and south, to serve, inter alia, as 
a ‘ gaming-house ’ for the ‘ pure and truthful ’ members of 
the three higher castes. In the palace, in the hall and in 
the assembly house, fires should be kept bmming and daily 
oblations offered.® Here the law-giver is probably following 
some existing model. It is noteworthy that gambling was 
no sin in those days and was even provided for. The slate 
looked more to the needs and amusements of Dvijas than 
to those of Sfidras. 

Apastamba makes it perfectly clear that a regular sys- 
tem of local government had grown up by 
^■^MaVG^vem; jjg mentions v illage and town - 

officers. The jurisdiction of a town-officer 
covers a radius of a yojana (nearly eight miles) and that of a 
village officer a radius of a kos, nearly two miles. Within 


* Apastamba, II, 17, 17, -where he speaks of a practice of the 

Northerners in a -war -which only a Southerner would do. 

* Apastamba, n, 6, 13, 8—10. * Ibid., II, 10, 25, 2—13, 
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Law. 


the area o£ his juriscUotion, an ofTioor should bo responsible 
for order and security and should hims elf recompense 
unaccounted thefts. The oflicors, according to Apastambn, 
should be drawn from the first throe castes.’ The injunotion 
does not square with the strict theory of caste and is not 
likely to have found a place in a Dharma Shtra if something 
like it had not been followed in actual practice. 

Apastamba’s oseroptions from taxation are interesting. 

Br&hmanas, w'omon, minors, students, as- 
cetics, the blind, the deaf, the diseased, 
and Sddras who live by washing tho foot of others need 
pay nothing to tho state.* Tho maxim may bo based 
partly on facts. On tho other hand, on failure of heirs, 
all property escheats to the king.* 

Apastamba’s disquisition on civil and oriminal law is 
as minute as that of tho other legal writers» 
but there is no evidonoo to show which 
of his provisions are based on facts. It is safo to conclude 
that caste had vitiated jurisprudence and that tho Sftdras 
fared worst of all,'* For the rest only a few' maxims need 
be noted. Apastamba would exact full damages from a man 
who does not cultivate his lease of land. If ho is rich enough, 
he must be forced to pay to the state tho value of tho crop 
which should havereared on his fields.® A servant in tillage 
who abandons his work shall bo flogged.® The same punish- 
ment should be awarded to a herdsman who forsakes his 
work."' The flock entrusted to him shall be taken away.® The 
owner of cattle may impound trespassing cattle.® In 
warfare, Apastamba prohibits the slaughter of fugitives, of 

» Ibid., 11,10,26,6-8. 

* Ibid., II, 10, 26, 10-17. 

* Sid’’ II ’ 10 ^27^' “liowtance in general, II, 6, 14, 1—13. 

» Ibid'.’,ll’ll,’28,’l. 

* Ibid., II, 11, 28, 2 
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those who avc surrendered, and of those who bog for meroy 
with fljdng hatt or joined palms.’ It may be mentioned in 
passing that the law-giver wants the king to support and 
protect women who had been cruelly wronged by wicked 
men.* 

The Dharma SQtra of Va^istha arose in the north. 
Long afterwards, Kumrurila Bhatta stated that Va^istha was 

, . studied onlv bj* followers of the Rigveda 

\ asistua. ... * 

but that It was generally recogmsed as 
authoritative. On caste, as on mam* other topics, he is 
in line with other Dharma Sutras.® He wants the king to 
enforce the provisions of caste, but he also lays down, 
like Gautama, that respect should be paid to all the 
laws of countries, castes and families.'* So not even in 
theor}' is social life to be regulated and controlled entirely 
by the state. For the king, Va^istha has the usual precepts. 
A Purohita is, of course, essential to the king's welfare.® It 
is for fiscal arrangements that Vas'i§tha is peculiarly valu- 
able. The land-tax and mercantile tolls are to be 
supplemented by a monthly levy from artisans.® “ No taxes 
shall be paid on the usufruct of rivers, dry grass, forests 
(places of combustion) and mountfuns,* or those who draw 
their sustenance from them may pay something.”® The 
law-giver speaks with a divided voice but he gives a 
clear indication of certain fresh sources of revenue which 
a government is very likely to have tapped. The king 
is to provide maintenance to eunuchs and lunatics* and 
inlierit their property.’® In general, on failure of heirs, 

> Ibid., 11,6, 10,11. 

^ Ibid., II, 10, 26, 22—24. For a few other political ideas, 1, 6, 19, 
10-12; 1, 7, 21, 4 ; 1, 10, 29. 6. 

» Vasi§tha, HI, 24-25 ; 1, 17 ; IV, 2 ; H, 40. 

« Ibid., XIX, 7-8. 

® Ibid., XIX, 3-5. s Ibid., XIX, 27. 

* Ibid., XIX, 2S. * Ibid.,XIX,33. 

Ibid, XIX, 26. “ Ibid., XIX 36, 
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property goes to spiritual teachers or pupils : failing them, 
to the king.’ Elsewhere he remarks that i)ropcrty entirely 
given up by the owner goes to the king.* The 
theorist would not allow (he escheat of aBrfUiiuaoa’s proper- 
ty in any case but his very imprecations point to the broach 
of his precept in practice.’ Ho himself strongly objects to 
Brahmanas subsisting by bogging. “ The king shall punish 
that village where Brahmapas, unobservant of their sacred 
duties and ignorant of the Veda, subsist by begging, for 
it feeds robbers.’*’ To the list of exemptions from taxation 
given by Apaslamba, \’asistha would add royal servants, 
wives of servants, young students, old men, unmarried girls, 
widows who have returned to parental homes and persons 
in general who have no protectors. * On justice, warfare, 
diplomacy and other matters, Vasistha follows the 
traditional line. Ho would admit throe kinds of proof in 
cases of properly, vis., documents, witnesses and posses- 
sion.^ In a dispute about a house or a field, the depositions 
of neighbours should be relied on.’ If they differ among 
themselves, documents should be resorted to.* -If the docu- 
ments conflict with one another, the statements of the aged 
inhabitants of tho place or of corporations 
Miscellaneous, should bo decisive." A few miscellaneous 
provisions may bo noticed. Prom fields 
through which there is a right of Avay, a space sufficient 
for a path and another sufficient for turning a cart should 
be set apart.’ ® In tho vicinity of new buildings there 
should be a passage about throe feet in breadth. ‘ ' Tho 
property of widows, minors, etc., should bo administered by 
the king.’* 


1 

3 
a 

4 
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« 


Ibid., XVn,81-E 
Ibid, XVI, 19. 
Ibid., XVII, 84- 
Ibid.,m,4. 

Ibid., XI X, aa-a 
Ibid., XVI, 10. 


’ Ibid., XVI, 13. 
* Ibid., XVI, 14. 
" Ibid., XVI, 15. 

Ibid., XVI, 17. 
“ Ibid., XVI, 12. 
Ibid., XVI, 8-9. 
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Ifc is needless to notioo the other Dharma Shtras here. 
Visnu, thougli in Sfttra form, is so heavily interpolated as 
to be a product of practically about the 
SiUrns.^ Dharma century A.D. The Vaikhfmusa 

Dharma Sdtra, which represents one of 
the younger offshoots of the Taittiriya school, cannot bo 
earlier than the third oonturj’' A.D. Besides, it is in its 
four prainas, only a treatise on domestic law. The Dharma 
Shtra of Hiranyake^in closely follows the Apastambas from 
which that school probably derived its origin. It yields 
notlung fresh to the student of institutions. The Mfinava 
Dharma Sfftra is lost to us, though its ideas may be imbed- 
ded in the later Smriti of Manu. The Dharma Sfttra of 
^ahkha-Likhita is referred to by Kumfirila, * and is said 
to have been specially studied by the Vfyasanoyins but it has 
not yet been discovered. 


Kumarilu lihntta, Tantrartirtika, p. 179, 



CHAPTER V. 


The Epics. 


I. —The BnraADDEVATA. 

About the fifth century B.C. was composed a work 
which, though not included in 6ruti or revelation, boars a 
strong affinit)’ to Vedic literature in spirit, 
devatfl. though not in stylo. The Brihaddovatu, 

attributed to ^aunaka, is a summary of 
the deities and myths of the Rigveda.’ It assumes the form 
of an epic but, as Maodonell shows, it does not borrow 
from the Mah&bhdrata. It* has one political reference of 
some interest. On the demise of a sovereign IJistisepa, 
the subjects offer the sovereignty to his son DevApi, who, 
however being afflicted with a skin disease, declines it, 
saying, “ I am not worthy of the sovereignty ; let Saihtftnu, 
the younger prince, be your ruler."* It wil^topear that 
th^kingship was avowedly hereditary, that t« succession 
ordinarily went by the rule of primogenitul'Sr Hiat the 
subjects formally accepted a new king, that they even 
made a formal offer of the throne, that physical disability 
was a sufficient reason for departing from the ordinary 
rule of suooession and that, nest to the eldest prince. 


The Brihaddevata haa been edited and translated by A. A. 
MacdoneUand published at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1004. Maodonell 
pronounces it later than BOO B.O., bvit earlier than Kdtydynna and 
in no case later than 400 B .0. (Introduction, pp. xxii-xxiii). See 
also Keith, J. R. A. S., 1906, pp. 1-8. 

* Brihaddevata, VII, 1B6-B7; VIII, 1. 
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the younger had a presumptive title to the soeptro. Be« 
yond this the Brihaddevalfi, throws no light on institutions.* 

II The MahSbhXhata. 

The epic style whioh the Brihaddevatfl follows seems 
to have acquired vogue during the period whioh saw the 
composition of the Sdtras whioh are so 
ra^***^ entirely different in spirit and form. The 

A^vnl& 3 'ana Grihya Sfltra itself refers 
to Gftthfis, heroic tales and ancient legends, and mentions 
a Mah^bhfirata, as well as a Bhftrata.* The ^limbavya 
Sfitra mentions the Mahdbh&rata itself. The historical 
germ of the great Epic can be traced to the 10th century 
B.O.* The sources of the literary epic lie in the 
traditional reoitations of bards who probably were neither 
priests nor scholars.^ They were however recast and 
estensivelj’ added to for centuries. The chronological 
scheme proposed by Hopkins is the most acceptable of 
all that have been propounded. “ We may tentatively 
assume as approximate dates of the whole work in its 
different stages. Bhfirata (Kuru) lays, perhaps combined 
into one, but with no evidence of an epic before 400 B.O. 
A Mah&bh^ata tale with Pandu heroes, lays and legends 
combined p^the Puranio diaskeuasts, Krisna as a demi-god 
(no evident?® of didactic form or of Krispa’s divine supre- 
macy), 400—200 B.O. Remaking of the epio with Krisna 
as all-god, intrusion of masses of didaotio matter, addition 
of Puranio material old and new ; multiplication of exploits, 
200 B.O. to 100 — 200 A.D. The later books added with the 

‘ In a note to VIII, 2, Macdonell notes that some Mss. read 
Bfistra for RiMva in the ordinntr sense. It is clear that Riistra did • 
nob yet possess the fiscal signiflcance which it has in some later 
writers. Nor did it mean a province, ns distinct from the .whole 
kingdom. 

» III, 3. 1. 

* Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 283. On the 
whole subject, pp. 277—86. See also Hopkins, J.A.O.S., XIH, pp. oS 
-69. 

* Hopkins, Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 220. 
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introduoUon to tho first book, Uio swollen Anu^ftsana 
separated from SftnU and recognised ns a soparalo book, 
200 to 400 A.D.; and finally 400 A. D. +: occasional 
amplifications.”' Tho didactic chapters,’ though added very 
late, are not necessarily so lalo in origin. Probably they 
were composed by the second century B.O. That there 
was more than one version of the Epic talc is evident from 
one of tho Buddhist Jfilnkns where the names of the Pftndu 
brothers are given in a different order and the few inci- 
dents related are different from those in the great Sanskrit 
work.’ But the theory of Holtzmann and von Schroedcr 
that the poem was originally composed in honour of 
the Kvirus and that it was later re-written to favour tho 
PSndus is exploded. Nor docs tho hypothesis of Lassen, 
largely adopted by Weber, that the Epic originally related 
a war between Kurus and Panofilas find support at present. 

Though primarily a court epic to bo recited before 
priests and aristocrats at great royal sacrifices, tho Maha- 
bhfirata is also meant to bo ‘ sung ’ to tho 
of The people at large. According to tradition, 

it is connected with tho White Yajur- 
veda. It calls itself tho fifth Veda and a Dhannn Sfistrn.’ 
But it is really an encyclopaedia in which divergent and 
even contradictory ideas on religion, morals ||nd politics 
are put in close juxtaposition. J. Dahlraann tried to prove 
that the Mahttbhflrata was originally eomposed as a law-book 
by a single author in the sixth or fifth century 'B. 6., but 
his arguments are rather weak. In point of area, the Epic 
pertains to the western districts of the MadhyadeSa or middle 
country, where the principal theatre of events is situated. It 
is true that the later framework of epic brings in the kings 


• Hopkins, Great Epic of India, pp. 397-9S. Also pp. 89S-402. 

■* KunAla Jdtaka, V, 412—50. Of. Darmesteror Points de 
cwtact enfcre le Mahfibharata et lo Saii-nameh, Journal’ Asiatique, 


® Xdi Parran, LXll. 
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Id 


Tlieorj" and 
PracUce in the 
Mahfihhrirata. 


of the whole of India, but it is imsafo to draw any conclu- 
sions about the rest of the country from material of such 
doubtful dales.' 

Unlike the Brnhmanas and Sillras, the Epic pulsates 
with life and throughout displays freedom and independ- 
ence. But from the oiroumslanoes of its 
composition, it cannot be held to repre- 
sent the customs and opinions of any 
single generation. Since it is impossible to fix the chrono- 
logical limits of its various sections, it can only be regarded 
*as indicating that certain practices prevailed on the banks 
of the Jumnfi and the upper Ganges sometime before the 
Christian era. The R&jadharmtinu^asnnn chapters of the 
epic are invaluable as presenting a"sj'nlhotio view of Hindu 
political thought but the3' seem to stray far from pracTico. 
Their precepts are honoured more in the breach than in 
the observance in the story of the Epic. 

Throughout the MahdbliSrata the social order is based 
on caste and a complete theory of it ocours in the Sfinli 
Parvan.* There is, however, an arresting 
statement in the Vana Parvan where 
Yudhisthira remarks that the intermixture of races had 
been very great indeed, that castes had been hopelessly 
mixed uj) apd that, therefore, conduct was the chief thing 


Cnslo. 


’ On an analysis Pargiter (J.R.A.S., 1008, pp. 334 et seq.) 
concludes that “the division of the contending parties may be 
broadly said to be south Madhyadesa and Pafic&la against the rest 
of India.” See also 0. V. Vaidya, Epic India. For some calcula- 
tions of the dote of the Mahfibfadmta events, rather wide of the 
mark, see V. Gopal Aiyar, Chronology of Ancient India ; J. F. Hewitts 
History and Chronology of the Myth-making Age; C. V. Vaidya, 
Epic India, the Mahfibhfimta, a Criticism. See also D. Von Hinloopen 
Lnbbcrton, J.R.A.S., 1913, pp. 1 et seq. 

* See particularly Sunti Parvan, LVI, 28-29 ; LX, 7 16, 20—36 ; 
LXU, 4 ; LXIII, 1- 6 ; LXV, 8—10; LXXII,4-8; OLXXXVIII, 1—14 
CCXCVll, 3-4. 
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that mattered.' Mdsallianoes -were not uncommon in aris- 
tocratic circles and were not looked down. Vidura, born 
of a slave-girl, plays a part more honourable than that of his 
half-brothers, Dhritarastra and P&ndu. He is married, 
through the instrumentality of Bhi§ma, to a daughter of 
TTing Devaka by a ^Mra wife.® Non-Ksatriya kingship 
was not altogether unknown. The Sabhft Parvan speaks 
of ^fldra kings on the western coast.® Beyond the pale of 
oaste lay some border peoples and foreigners like the 
Yavanas^ Kirfttas, Cfnas and Barbaras, who, according to 
the theory of the SS,nti Parvan, were entitled to perform 
certain Vedic rites and make presents to Br&hmanas.* 
The claims to Brahmanic supremacy are set forth in the 
SAnti Parvan in the most uncompromising fashion. In so 
many words the BrAhmanas are declared independent of 
the state.® But in the epic as a whple.it is^the Kgatriyas 
who are most prominent, whose will prevails and who are 
undoubtedly supreme. In the SAnti Parvan K^atriyas are 
exhorted by heaven and hell to work in constant co-opera- 
tion and harmony with BrAhmapas.® We are assured that 
on the Purohita depends the growth and preservation of 
the king himself. ’ That every king had a Purohita is 
perfectly clear from the epic. There are also instances of 
Risis like NArada being worshipped by powerful rulers like 
the PApdus.® But in the tale as a whole, the priests 
hardly exercise any influence on the course of events. 
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Yana Parvan, OLXXX. 

Adi Parvan, OXIV. 

Sat)M Parvan, LI. 

Santi Parvan, LXV, 17-18. 

LXXm, 29-32. Gf. Vana Parvan, 
ft n Parvan, XXXIII, 2-9 ; XXXIV, 1-4, 

XXXV,1;LXXV, 10-12; LXXVl, 3-13; 
I"^2:IX,3-6. 
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They are simply ignored when momentous decisions are 
taken.’ In the Mahftbhftrata, the position of ^hdras is 
better than the Brahmanical legal texts would lead one to 
expect. The 6tinti Parvan awards three of the chief 
offices of government to ^Mras.* In the Sabhft Parvan 
there are respectable ^tldras who are invited to the royal 
consecration.® 

The political horizon of the Mahllbh&rata is far wider 
than that of any works noticed so far. It is in the epios 
that we first meet with a term — ^Bhftrata 

Poudol elements i q j Bliftratavarsa — which denoted the whole 
m the State. - - 

' of.India. The ideal of universal dominion 
is there. But in the composition of the state, feudal 
elements are present in a far greater measure and far more 
clearly than in the preceding epochs. There were many 
states, very small in size. It is significant that on a notable 
occasion Yudhi§thira is ready to make peace if he be given 
just five villages to form a realm for himself. But every 
kingdom of any considerable size seems to have included 
a number of feudatories. The latter were called Rftjan and, 
in contradistinction to them, the suzerain sometimes 
called himself Sararat. A significant passage in the Sabhfi, 
Parvan has it that there were K&jans in every house but 
they had not attained to the rank of Samrat, which title 
was difficult to obtain.'* It appears that Bajans themselves 
sometimes came forward for some reason or other to select 
an overlord. The Sabhfi Parvan has it that Rfijans 
selected Jarfisaihdha to be their head because he was the 


* See, for instance, Adi Parvan, Oil ; Udyoga Parvan, I. 

» Sfinti Parvan, LXXV, 6—10. 

* Sabhfi Parvan, XXIII, 41-42. See the Sdi Parvan, LiXl'V, for 
the legend that when Parasu Rfinia thrice bereft the earth of 
Ksatriya men, the Ksatriya race was continued by the union of 
Ksatriya women with" Brfihmanas. See the Adi Parvan, OXXXI'V, 
for Brfihmanas teaching the profession of arms to K^atriyns. 

* Sabhfi Parvan, XY, 2. 

11 
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most powerful of all. Several feudatories became his 
officers,* There was another manner in which the relation- 
ship of suzerain.and vassal could arise. A monarch could i 
instal a favourite as “ king ” of some region, have him duly 
consecrated and thus formally admit him into the charmed 
circle. It was understood that such a new “ king ” must 
be a person of the blood royal, a hero or a high military com- 
mander. To overcome Arjuna’s reluctance to meet Kar^a 
in a tournament, Duryodhana creates the latter “king” 
of Ahga. “ At that very moment we are told, “ seated 
on a golden seat, with fried paddy and flowers and water- 

pots the mighty Karoa was installed king by 

Br&hmanas versed in mantras. And the royal umbrella 
was held over his head, while onmaras waved around that 
hero of graceful mien.”® But when the untoward accident 
of his father’s entrance revealed the' fact’ of Karnn's descent 
from a Sflta, BWma exclaimed, “ 0 thou, son of a charioteer I 
Thou dost not deserve death in light at the hands of 
P&rtha (Arjuna) . . And, 0 worst of mortals, thou art not 
worthy to sway the kingdom of Ahga, even as a dog does 
not deseiv'e the butter placed before the sacrificial fire.” 
Duryodhana, however, reproved Bhima and said, "... Might 
is the cardinal Virtue of a Ksatriya, and even a Ksatriya 
of inferior birth deserves to be fought with. The lineage of 
heroes, like the sources of lordly rivers, is ever unknown . . . 
This prince among men deserves the sovereignt)’’ of the 
world, not of Afiga only, in consequence of the might of 
his arm and ray disposition to obey him. in everything.” 
There arose a confused murmv\r approving of Duryo- 
dhana’s speech.® 

A third factor which promotes the feudal tendency in 
the Mah&bh&rata is the usual bid for supremacy symbolised 


* Ibid., XIV. 

* AdiPatvan, OXXXVIII. 

* Ibid., CXXXIX. 
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by the Digvijaya. The Digvija3'as or “ conquests of the 
quarters,” carried out by Duryodhana and Yudhisthira do 
not result in any annexations. It was enough that their 
suzerainty was acknowledged bj' those whose dominions 
they or their lieutenants chose to enter. Again, on Pfindu’s 
Digvijaya, “the kings of the earth with joined hands 
waited on him with presents of various kinds of gems and 
wealth, precious stones and pearls and corals, and much 
gold and silver and first-class kino and handsome horses,’* 
eto., etc. Pfindu accepted all* the presents and retraced 
his steps towards his capital.* Thanks to these factors, 
a sort of feudalism seems to have become the order of the 


daj*. The Sabha Parvan brings on the stage a whole 
crowd of feudatories in whose presence Kyisna slaj's his 
perverse relative, Sis'upala.® In the same Parvan, again 
hianj’ Rftjans are seen bringing excellent jars for water 
for the bath of Yudhi§thira after the great sacrifice.* In 
a private confliot Karna and Duryodhana attack and slay 
many Rdjans.'* In the many Svayamvaras in the Epic, the 
number of “kings’* is legion.* In the ASvamedha Parvan, 
a prince salutes all his seniors of the Kuru race and the 
other ‘ kings ’ present. * 

As a rule, the feudatories enjoyed autonomy in their 


Relations of tbo 
suzerain with 
tbo feudatories. 


internal affairs. But certain passages in 
the' ^uh&bhftrata indicate that sometimes 
thej* chafed under the yoke, real or 


nominal. Not unoften wore their relations with the 


suzerain characterised by distrust and jealousy.'* In the 


’ Adi Parvan, OXII. 

* 8abb& Parvan, XLV, 

* Ibid.,Lra. 

* Sduti Parvan, IV. 

‘ For instance, tbe svayamvarn of Draupadi, Adi Parvan, 
CLXXXVII; tbe svayamvara of Damoyantt, Vana Parvan LV— 
L.VII; again, Ibid., LXX-LXXT. 

* Asvamedba Parvan, IjXXXVII, 27. 

’ 6dnti Parvan, LXX, 80-31. 
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Sabhfi Parvan Nftrada suggests to Yudhisfchtra that con- 
quest should be followed by earnest attempts at concilia- ‘ 
tion.’ In the A^vamodha Parvan a king dcplclos his 
treasury and then the feudatory princes swarm round him 
and cause liira serious trouble.* On the other hand, it 
was sometimes felt that the suzerain power could not bo 
all-sufBoing and must allow feudal ories to subsist. In the 
A^ramavfisi Parvan, Dliritardstra says that a powerful king 
should never seek to exterminate weak kings, for these 
do good to the world b)' cherishing the good and punishing 
the wicked.* 

Hound every suzerain and every feudatory chief 
there is an aristocracy of warriors. Strife'' 
Aristocracy. being throughout the 

Mahdbh&rata. They evince the highest loyally to their 
chief and are always ready to lay down their lives for him. 
“ Sweet it is to die in battle, the path to heaven lies in fight- 
ing.”* The Vana Parvan has it thnl glory is preferable to 
life and that a hero’s real life is the life of his fame. ' 
That was the K§alriya way to bo observed by royal 
and other aristocratic families. At the tragic conclu- 
sion of the domestic war, the blind old Dhritarflstra says 
that he does not grieve for his hundred slaughtered sons. 
“They have all died in the observance of Ksatriya duties.’** 
To Yudhisthira who, with his brothers, was responsible 
for the extermination of the old man’s progeny, he had 
already remarked onoe, “ Rise up ... Do thou now attend 
to thy duties . . . Thou hast conquered this earth according 
to the usage of the Ksatriyas.”’ Instances of such expres- 
sions and deeds can be multiplied almost without number* 

* SabhA Parvan, V. 

* ASvamedba'Parvan, V, 12. 

® ABcamavAsi Parvan, VI, 16, 

Karima Parvan, CIV. 

* X®?®' Parvan. COCIII, 20, 31. 
lASramavABi) Parvan, III, 2 8, 

Asvamedha Parvan, 1, 7. 
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It was under such oirouinstanoes that government 

was carried on during the period of which the traditions 

^ , are reflected in the Mahfibh&rata. The 

The King. 

administration was presided over by the 
king who was expected personally to propel the machine. 
According to the theory of the epic, he was to be the . 
embodiment of all virtues, all beneficence and heroism. ‘tj 
But the main story as well as the secondary episodes 
of the Epic show the average king falling far short 
of the ideal. The monarohs arc addicted too much to 


gambling and hunting ; often they are ferocious, at 
times Uoentious. In the Sabha Parvan there is a debate 
on gambling which at last is approved. * The Kuru 
princes use fraud ; Yudhistliira loses liis all, including 
his wife who is wantonl}* insulted by the winners ; 
Bhiiua vows to drink the blood of Duryodhana— a vow 
which, later, he fulfils to his satisfaction.® In the Dropa- 
Parvan Duryodhana wants Yudhis^hira to be captured 
alive so as to entice him to dice and then exile and ruin him 
once again.'* Under the fascination of dice, Nala complete- 
ly neglects the affairs of state. The people of the city 
and the offio'ers came to the palace ” unable to bear the 
calamity that had befallen their king conversant with 


* For the ideal attributes and qualiOcations of the king, Sanli 
Parvan, LVII, 21-22, 30- 36; LXIX, 3-4, LXXX, 2-113, OXX, 40—43. 
Sabh& Parvan, V. For theories of the origin of kingship Vans Parvan, 
CLXXXm, &nti Parvan, CLXCII, 7—23 ; LIX, 87-89 ; LXVII, 17-32. 
On the supreme imperative necessitr of government, Santi Parvan 
LXVIII, 8-33 ; LXVII, 2-4, 12-16, LVU, 40; LXl V, 2, 21-30 ; LXXII, 
29; LXXV, 13; LIX, 133-34. On the inherent divine prestige and 
vigour of the king, Sdnti Parvan, LXXII, 25; LXVIII, 39 — 47, LXV, 
29 ; LXVII, 4, 8-11 ; LXVHI, 39-41, 48-50, 32-35 ; XXXVIU, 110. 

For remarks on anxieties inseparable from royalty. Ibid., 
GLXXVI, 10-12. 

* 8abh5 Parvan, LVIII. 

* Ibid., LXV et seq. 

* Dro^a Parvan, XII. 
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virtue and welfare.” But not oven at. Ills queen Dnma- 
yanti’s request, would the king see them. “ Those coun- 
cillors of state as also the citisions, aniiolod with grief 
and shame, returned to their homes, saying, ‘ lie liveth 
not.’ A little Inlor, Dnmtt3*nnti herself called a council in 
the name of Nala. “ When the subjects in a t)ody had come 
a second time, the daughter of Bhtma informed Xala of it. 
But the king regarded her not.”* In the Bi)ic the PAndu.s 
are somelinios spoken of masters of the Vedas and the 
rest of the saored lore, but as one traces their career stop 
by stop, one meets with no regular intollcotual training 
on their part. On the other hand, they receive a regular 
military training. Arjima's son Abhimanyu is a full-Hcdgcd 
warrior and is married at the ago of sixteen. 

The succession to the throne was hereditary and nor- 
mally wont by the rule of primogenituro. But. a grave 
physical defect was generally tantamount 
to a disqvmlificution. We arc once told 
in theUdj'oga Parvan that the gods do not 
approve of a defocUvo king.* In the Epic a now king 
has generally to be accepted by tho people. The 
Mah&bh&rata embellishes the Brihnddovata legend in which 
DevApi declines the throne on the score of his skin disease. 


The 

sion. 


Succos- 


Pratipa had throe sons, Dovapi, Balhika and Saihtanu. Tho 
eldest, a leper, loved by the whole family, is about to bo 
installed, when “ the priests, seniors, inhabitants of tho city 
and the counlri’ forbid his consecration.” The king j'iolds.* 
The blind DhritarAstra is pirssed over in favour of his 
younger brother PSndu. On the other hand, some exception- 
al reason might induce people to discount any physical 
detect. Onoe in the Vana Parvan they insist on having 


* Vana Parvan, LIX. 

» Ibid., LX, 

’ Udyoga Parvan, OXLIX, 

* Ibid, 
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a blind man as their king.’ On the death of Pandii, the 
sceptre temporarily goes to Dhritarastra, but the question 
of regular siiooession comes to the fore when Yudhisthira, 
the eldest son of Paniju, reaches majority. The story of 
the epic favours the -s-iew that, the crown belonged de jure 
to the family of Pandu. The first move to instal Duryodhana, 
the eldest son of Dhritarastra on the throne raised a wild 
popular uproar. Much earlier when Dhritarfistra had first 
inquired if his newlj'-born son Duryodhana would bo king, 
‘Jackals and other animals began to howl ominously.”* 
The minor episodes of the epic also point to hereditary 
succession and popular acceptance of the king. In the 
A^vamedha Parvan the people dethrone a king but immedi- 
ately proceed to invest his son Suvarca with the rights 
of sovereignty.* In the myth of the early kings when 
the tjTant Vena is bereft of life by the Rifis, the sceptre 
is entrusted to his son Prithu.* In extraordinary contin- 
’ gencies the people practically elect a King. Thus, in the 
Adi Parvan all the people chose Kuru, son of Saiiivarana 
to be their king, for, they said, “ he is a virtuous man.”* 
Again, Jaiiamejaya, though a mere boy, is elected king 
by the united voice of the people of the city. He ruled 
with the help of his priests and ministers. “ The practice 
of installing a prince as heir-apparent and even king during 
the lifetime of his father is in evidence. Thus, in the Adi 
Parvan, Xahusa instals his son when he has secured the 
consent of the people of the city and the country. ’ It is 


* Vann Parvan, OGXGIX. 

* Adi Parvan, GXV. 

* Asvamedha Parvan, V, 9. 

* &iuti Parvan, LIX, 87—89. 
■ ® Adi Parvan, XGn’’, 49. 

* Ibid., XLIV, 6. 

’ Ibid.,LXXXV. 
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clear that in spite of the recognition of horcclitarj’ succession 
and primogeniture, a king has to bo form* 
P^litfca aocepted by the people. Protest and 

tumult follow if there is anything radically 
wrong with the king-flesignalo. In the ej)ic, indeed, 
people appear on the stage on all extraordinary occasions. 
Wlien Dhritarfistra proposes to pass over his nephew 
Yudlii^thira, the rightful heir, in favour of his own son, 
the people raise a fearful oulcrj*. Thoj' meet in assemblies, 
streets and courtyards and demand that. Dhritarflstra 
should be deposed, that Yudhisthira should not only bo 
declared heir-apparent but forthwith installed as King. 
Dhritarfistra, they declared, had long ago forfeited the right 
to the kingdom on account of his blindness. How could ho 
now have a right to transmit it to his son * Towards the 
close of the story, when old Dhritarfl§^ra leaves for forest- 
life, he addresses the whole multitude and commends the 
people to the care of Yudhisthira who speaks in his turn.* 
When resolved on renunciation, Yudhisthira arranged that 
his grand-nephew Pariksil should bo king in HastinApiir. 
He called his subjects together and informed them of his 
plans. They were disconcerted at the news and unanimously 
disapproved of the king’s intention to abdicate. “ This 
should never be done.” But Yudhisthira succeeded in 
persuading them to accept his proposals. * (The king was 
expected to bo accessible to all, even to agriculturists.'*) 
On the other hand, the Epic, in some of its episodes, assumes 
that the king could do what he liked with his kingdom. At 
the game of dice which constitutes one of the central 
events in the plot of the Epic, Yadhisthira pawns and loses 

’ Ibid., OXLI. 

* IX. For moving scenes on this incident 
see section X. 

* Mahaprasthftnika Parvan,!. 

* Sabhft Patan, V. 
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his city, his country, his lands, “ the wealth of all dwelling 
therein except of Brfllmianas and all those persons theni- 
selves except Brfthmonas, still remaining to me.”' Nala 
similarly loses his kingdom and his wealth to his brother 
Puijkara who drives him away and proclaims throughout 
the city that any one showing any attention to Nala would 
be put to death. As a result none showed any regard to 
their erstwhile sovereign.’ 

The oonseoratioD of kings in the Mahftbh&rata is 
conducted, on the whole, according to the 
procedure laid down in the Brdhmanas 
and Sfitras but a few additional touches are given. The 
king-designate ‘ worships ’ his ministers.’ Elsewhere 
he promises that by thought, word and deed he would 
protect the earth and religion and that he would observe 
the precepts of Ethics, Law and Politics in his conduct. * 
To the consecration of Yudhi§tbirn, Brfthmanas, Ksatriyas, 
Vai^yas and respectable ^hdras are irndted.* 

The subjects, headed by the priests, came to see him 
bringing with them diverse kinds of auspicious articles. 
They brought earth and gold, many kinds of gems, jars of 
gold, silver, copper and earth, full of water, flowers, fried 
paddy, ku^a grass, cow’s milk, ilami, pippala and pal&^a, 
sacrificial fuel, honey, clarified butter, etc. Seated on a 
throne of gold, surrounded by Eji^na, DhritorAs^ra, his 
brothers and others, Yudhisthira touched the beautiful white 
flowers, svastikas, vessels full of diverse articles, earth, gold, 
silver and gems. He and his wife Draupadi sat on 
the Sarvatobhadra seat, “covered with tiger-skin and 
blazing with effulgence.” They poured on him oblations of 

‘ Sabhfi Parvan, IiXV. 

* Vana Parvan, LXI. 

» Sabha Parvan, XIII, 4, 26, 29. 

■* 8&nti Parvan, LiIX, 106-107. 

* Sabh& Parvan, XXII, 41-42. 
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clarified butter -with proper mantras. Kri§na and others then 
poured on him water from sanctified oonohes. Yudhi§thira 
who had aooepted the presents offered to him now gave 
many more in return. The priests blessed him with all 
their heart. ’ Similar but less elaborate accounts of con- 
seorations appear elsewhere in the Mahftbhflrata.® A con- 
secration was often followed by a Digvijaya. Yudhi§thira 
sends out armies to make sure of his suzerainty over the 
surrounding regions. The Aivamodha Parvan seems to 
indicate that a successful Digvijaya was followed by a fresh 
consecration, a grand royal sacrifice, attended by many 
‘kings’ and marked by an esohango of costly presents and by 
lavish gifts to priests and others.® At the time of his own 
consecration, a king would sometimes consecrate his son or 
brother as Yuvarftja. Yudhisthira appointed his brother 
Bhtma, next to him in age, to that office.'* Besides the 
Yauvara.jyfibhi§eka which is met with throughout Sanskrit 
literature, the Mahfibhfirata furnishes instances of the 
consecration of military commanders like Bhisma,* Drona,® 
Karpa® and others. Great, indeed, was the merit of 
sacrifices. At the conolusiQu of the war Kripna said to 
Yudhisthira, “ Do thou now celebrate many a sacrifice with 
suitable presents to the priests.”® A little later, four 
sacrifices, the R&jasfiya, ASvamedha, Sarvamedha and 
iN^aramedha are recommended to Yudhisthira partly for 
purification from the sins of the war.* Besides elaborate 
ritual and charity, there seems to have been an intellectual 
element about some sacrifices during the epic period. In 


‘ Santi Parvan, XLI, 1—23, 

* Adi Parvan, XLIV, LXXXV, ( 

4 Parvan, V, LXXll 

* eanti Parvan, XLII, 7, 

Udyoga Parvan, ObV. 

Drona Parvan, V. 

^Karna Parvan, I. 
vASvamedha Parvan, 11 , 

Mbid., ni, 1-8, 


Babhfi Parvan, XLV. 

Beq, 
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the Vana Parvan, for instanoe, A^t&rakra proposes to his 
unole ^vetaketu that they should "^repair to Janaka’s 
saorifioe to listen to the discussions of Br&hmanas as well 
as to partake of excellent food. ' 

Ushered with pomp and ceremony into his oEBoe, the 
king lived in a grand style. His palace was expected to 
bo a knot of paradise. In the Sabh& 
and^OapitaV^ ” ^ Parvan, at the request of Krisna, Maya 
undertakes to build for the Pfindus a 
palace like that of the celestials.* When finished, the 
mansion was all splendour and grandeur.* Close to the 
royal residence was a court of justice, gambling hall, a 
music hall, an arena for wrestling imd brute fights. A 
spacious area was set aside for markets at the capital. 
Parks were laid out for the people. Definite quarters were 
assigned to the common people. The “ king's city ” should 
be laid out in six squares, the streets should be well- 
watered and well-lighted with lamps. Pains should be 
taken to make it as sanitary and beautiful as possible. A 
capital city in the MahCibh&rata is defended 
Habitations. by battlemented towers and seven moats.* 
Besides the capital there are other towns, 
multitudes of villages and yet smaller settlements called 
ghosas or pallis in the Mah&bh&rata. 

At the capital, the king was assisted in the task of ad- 
The Adminis- ministration by a number of officers of 
tration. whom seven were the most important, 

viz., the commander of forces, the second in command, 


Ohief officers. 


the governor of the citadel, the chief 
priest, the judge, the physician and 


* Vana Parvan, GKXXIl. * Sabhd Parvan, I. 

’ Ibid., ni-W. Several descriptions ol great Sabhfis, which 
are here tantamount to palaces and courts, occur in this Parvan: the 
Celestial Sabhft (VII); the Sabh.*! of Yaraa (VIII); the Sobhd of 
Varuna (IX); the Sabhd of Vaisravana (X); the Sabhd of Brahman 
(XI).' 

* Vana Parvan, CLXXXIV. Vir&ta Parvan, XXII. 
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astrologer.’ Subsequently there is mention of eighteen 
principal officers, including the hoir-nppnrent, chamberlain, 
overseers of the harem, inspectors of prisons, justice, 
forests and frontiers.® The theory of the S^ftnti Parvan 
speaks of more than thirty chief offices.® In another section 
of the same Parvan, a king is advised to appoint officers for 
mines, salt, Sulka (customs), river-crossings, elephants, in- 
fantry, etc.® One of the most important of all offices was 
that of the ambassador. It might be entrusted to any of 
the chief personages at the court. Drupada entrusts it once 
to his Purohita. * Kri^na himself acted as the envoy of the 
P&ndus. Dhritarflstra once entrusted a diplomatio mission to 
his younger brother,*' and on another occasion to his cha- 
rioteer.’ The charioteer was another gi'eat personage. 
Kri^pa himself acted as the charioteer of Arjuna in the great 
war. Over all the officers and ministers stood a chief 
minister. “ A king without a minister cannot govern his', 
kingdom even for throe days.”® Some of the chief officers ' 
were relations of the king. After his consecration Yudhi§- 
thira bestows many offices on his relations.® 
Elsewhere, too, the Sftnti Parvan counsels 
that relations of the king or persons parti- 
cularly trustworthy should be appointed to chief offices.’® 
In another section of the same Parvan, again, birth is 
prescribed as one of the oonsidorations in making appoint- 
ments. ’ ’ There it is declared that to the chief offices as a 


' 8abM Parvan, V, 38. 

*Ibid.,V. 

* Bftnti Parran, LXXV,i6— 10. 

* Ibid., LXIX. 

" Udyoga Parran, VI. 

* 8abh& Parran, liVIII. 

’ Udyoga Parran, XXII. 

||nti Parran, OVI, It. Sabhft Parran, V. 

“n>ld,0V!,12. 
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whole should be appointed four Br&hmanas, three E§atriyas, 
twenty-one Vai^yas, three ^Mras and one Sdta.' In the 
praotioe of the Mahftbh&rata, however, the principal officers 
are drawn from the aristocracy. It is possible that some of 
the offi ces w erejiereditary.* 

In the Sabhfi Parvan N&rada hints the advice that a 
king should constantly consult his ministers.” In praotioe, 
however, the rule was not always observed, 
ministore' ^ advice of ministers, when 

tendered, always followed. In the Bhi^ma 
Parvan, Dhritarfi§tra is blamed for refusing to listen 
to Vidura, Bhi^ma, Drona and Sanjaya. Sanjaya himself 
blames Dhritarftstra for the evil policy he had pursued.* 
When leaAnng the capital the king might entrust his affairs 
to the Purohita or some other dignitary. In the A^ramavfisi 
Parvan, when Yudhisthira goes out with his brothers, the 
city is left in the charge of the Purohita andYuyutsu, a 
general.' When for some extraordinary reason the king 
was unable or unwilling to perform his duties, the charge 
of the state might devolve on the (lucen and ministers. In 
the episode of Nala, the king forgets all in the fascination 
of dice. His queen Damayantl meets a deputation of 
citizens and herself summons a council, though she fails 
to rouse her husband from his stupor to attend it. Appre- 
hensive of the worst, she asks Vftr^neya, the royal chario- 
teer, to take her children to her parents in Kupdina. 
Before obeying her command, V6r§peya seeks and obtains 
the approval of the chief officers.' In the Mab&bhftrala 
there is no fixed rule about regency during a minority. 
In one such contingency Bhl§ma alone guards the realm.'' 

‘ Sfinti Parvan, OVI, 11. 

* For the ideal qualificationB of ministers, Ihid., LXXXllI, 2 — BO : 
CXlX,8-9;CXX,4b. 

* Sahhft Parvan, V. 

* Bhi^ma Parvan, LXV. 

* AiramaTfisi Parvan, XV, XXIII. 

* Yana Parvan, LX. ’ Adi Parvan, Oil. 
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; Local Govern- 
ment, 


In the Epics, the old popolar assembly has altogether 
disappeared. If the people occasionally make themselves 
felt, it is not through any constitutional 
The Court. channels. In place of the assembly .there 
has grown up a court consisting of the king’s relations, 
nobles, feudatories, priests, ofiBoers and chief men of the 
capital. In the Mah&b hSirata the court is often the scene 
of festivity and rejoicing. Danoing girls form part of the 
retinue. 

In the sphere of local government, the village is the 
unit. Every village seems to have had an officer, called 
Grflm^dhipati, who looked after affairs 
in general and was particularly oonoemed 
with the king’s share of the produce. 
In Vedic literature, the office of Gr&manl is the goal of a 
VaWya’s ambition.’ The Mah&bh&rata furnishes no indi- 
cation of the caste of the Gr&m&dhipati, In the Sabh& 
ParvanN&rada counsels the appointment of five officers 
in each village,* but that may be a counsel of perfection. 
We cannot be certain that even the Grfi.m&dhipati was 
regularly appointed by the government. He might 
sometimes have been hereditary or marked out by village 
opinion for the offioe. According to the theory of the 
^4nti Parvan, groups of ten, hundred and a thousand 
villages should form the successive administrative divisions. 
Here theory may be reflecting facts in a rather idealised 
manner. Each head of a village or an administrative 
division should keep his immediate superior informed of 
all happenings and submit regular reports. The officers 
seem to have been paid in kind. For instance, the super- 
intendent of a hundred villages should receive a large 
village for his sustenance while the officer of a thousand 
vil^s should enjoy the revenues of a small town as his 


SabMPam^ vf ' Samhita, 1, 6, 6. 
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Spies, 


remuneration. Such a praotioe would inevitably promote 
the feudal tendencies. From this scheme of looal govern- 
ment towns seem to have been excluded. Each town is 
to have an officer to itself, a Sarvftrthaointaka, one who 
thought or oared for everything.' For purposes of defence 
garrisons were to be stationed along the borders and 
in towns.* 

To watch over government servants, feudatories, 
nobles and the people at large, a host of spies swarmed 
the land. Bhisma declares that the 
employment and direction of spies is 
one of the prime duties of the king. They are to be set 
in cities, provinces and the territories of feudatories. 
None is to escape their glance, not even the king’s sons, 
relations, friends or counsellors. No place is to be free 
from their _ ubiquitous presence. They must frequent 
parks and pleasure-grounds, courts, houses, shops, meet- 
ings of scholars and crowds of common people.* One' 
of the functions which fell to the lot of spies in ancient! 
India was that which falls to the lot of journalists at pre-j 
sent. They had to submit to the sovereign regular reports! 
on public feelmg on the doings of the government in the 
cities and provinces. 

Besides those directly concerned with administrative 
business, there were large numbers of other persons in the 
employment of the state. There seem to 
have been state factories in which 
multitudes of artisans worked. In the Sabh& Parvan, Ndrada 
advises Yudhinhira to keep them regularly supplied with 
materials, to pay them regularly, to examine their work and 
to reward their merit.* 


Artisans. 


’ 6anti Parvan, OXXXVII, 3-11. 

* Ibid., liXIX, 6 et seq. 

’ Ibid., LXIX, 8—12, 62 ; LiXXXIX, 14-16 ; LXX XVI, 20-21 ; 
XOI.60. 

' Sabh& Parvan, V. 
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■ The souroes of revenue in the MnhAbhfirata are wider 
than in the SAtras. Theory again fixes tlio land-tax afc one- 
sixth of (ho produoo. This was supple- 
monted by customs again on the theory 
that merchants should pay for the protection which they 
received from the state. There was no fixed rate for 
meroantile duos : they wore to bo settled after consideration 
of the purchases, sales, profits and standard of living. 
Artisans should be taxed on an evaluation of their manu- 
factures, their expenses, receipts and their general prosperity.’ 
Justice formed another plentiful source and brought in a 
good deal by way of fines and forfoituros. In a ouriouf} 
passage, Arjuna remarks that BrAhmanas should he punish- 
ed with word of mouth, Ksatriyas with restriction to bare 
sustenance and Vaidyas with fines and forfeiture of 
property. 

Aooording to orthodox theory BrAhmacias are exempt 
from all taxes. They were expected to live a life of poverty 
and could not therefore have much to pay. But the 
^Anti Parvan makes it clear that if they forsook their true 
vocation and followed any other occupations, they were to 
be taxed like others. If any group of persons combined 
to resist taxation, they should be struck down bj' diplomacy 
or force. The brunt of taxation fell on the Vaidyas who are 
called karapradAh or payers of taxes in the SabhA Parvan. ’ 
In the same Parvan we read of * love-offerings.’ BrAhmann?, 
Ksatriyas, Vaidyas, Sfidras, outcasts, high and tow alike 


■ fiAntiParvon, LXIX, 26; LXI, lO-ll, 18-16, 20-23; LXXXVH. 

bXXXVUI, 2-12 ; bXXXIX, 24; XV, 4; 

OXXX, 9, 36 ; OXXXIII, 8 ; OXXXIV, 8-4; 
OXXXVI, 1-2; LXXXVI, 3-11. 

• Sabhft Parvan, XLVI. Of, Adi Parvan, O.'COlI, 
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bring tribute to the king, for the sake of love (prityartham).' 
Euphemisms apart, such offerings oonstituted a regular 
source of income. Elsewhere in the same Parvanmany 
semi-oivilised tribes, like the Vairamas, Pftradas, Tuiigas, 
Kitavas, liring in woodlands or on the sea-shore, present 
numerous animals of various species to the king.* The 
forests which abounded yielded their products and wore a 
distinct source of income. Forced labour was sometimes 
exacted. We are told in the Sfmti Parvan that all 


Brahmanas who did not come up to the ideal should bo 
made to pay taxes and render the usual corvde.* 

The Mahfibhiirata makes it clear that in emergencies 
like war, the king made unusual demands on his subjects. 

Abnormal times wore regarded ns govern- 
ed by a morality of their own. A king 
should explain the situation to his people 
and levy extra taxes. He might force any unwilling sub- 
jects to disgorge their wealth. If war exhausted the 
treasury, he might seize the wealth of all except Br&h- 
manas.* It is recognised that to defray the expenses of a 
sacrifice, a king may seize the wealth of an irreligious 
rich man.® At the conclusion of the war, Yudhistliira 
declares that he could not levy dues for celebrating a 
sacrifice at the moment.* He plainly implies that that was 
the usual practice. A Dasyu’s wealth could also be confis- 
cated in case of need . ' 


' Sabhfi Parvan, LII. 

’ Ibid., LI. 

* Sunti Parvan, IjXXVI. 

* §anti P.irvaii, LXXl, 23;CXXX. 37-33, 47-48; CXXXII, 5,9; 

oxxxiir, 3. 

* Aavatuedha Parvan, XII. 

® Ibid., Ill, 14. 

’ Sfinti Parvan, CXXXVI. 
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It is difficult to obtain any oloar idea of the sphere of 
state-activity during the Bpio period. The theory of the 
6&nti Par van makes it conterminous vrith 

atate-aotivity* ^ itself. The State should opnselessly 

foster righteousness, guide, correct and 
control the moral life of the people, make the earth 
habitable and comfortable for men.* It is possible that the 
theorist had some basis of praotioe for his counsel when ho 
wanted the government to reolaim land for cultivation, to 
excavate tanks and lakes and thus make agrioulture inde- 
pendent of the oaprioes of the rains, to make loans of 
seed-grain to oultivators in time of need.® Tho king should 
cause wide roads to bo laid out and watering-stations to bo 
erected at proper distances.® Robbers should bo extermi- 
nated everywhere.* The king is himself counselled to 
practise boundless charity on oooasions like the Rfijasdya 
but ho must discourage and punish indiscriminate begging.® 
In the Mahabhftrata the aspiration to create an empire 
is hallowed into an imperative, sacred duty. Yudhisthirn, 
the epio embodiment of kingly righteous- 
^^Poreign poli- burns to emulate tho glory of the 

kings of old.® He must establish a glorious 
empire and, therefore, make short work of the mighty 
Jar&sandha of Magadha.’ Where unprovoked aggression 
was erected into a moral ideal, it was inevitable 
that diplomacy should throw all scruples overboard. 
Reason of state became the one guiding, overmastering 
principle and justified the extreme of fraud and treachery. 


‘ ^anti Parvan. LXXXVIIl, 14; LXXV, 19 ; LIX, 114-15. 

* ftid,, V, n, 21 ; IjXV, 2. Sabha Parvan, V. 

• • Santi Parvan, LXTX, 53. 

* Ibid., LXXV, 5. 

‘ Ibid., LXXV, 10; XIII, 40-41 ; LXXXVIIl, 10-17 ; 23-24. For 
royal gifts SM inter alia the description of Ilari^cnndra's great sacri- 
fice, Sabh& Parvan, XU. 

® Sabhd Parvan, XIII. 

XVII^'*'*^ ’ Jardsandha and his ancestor VrihadTathu,lbid., 
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In the course of one of the most remarkable episodes in the 
epio Jarasandha deolaves that it was a K§atirya’s duty to 
bring others under his sway by the display of his prowess 
and that he was justified in treating them as slaves.^ He 
longs to make a , hecatomb of a hundred ‘ kings ’ and had 
already .oollooted eighty-sis for the purpose when he was 
overpowered by Krisna and the Pfindus.* In the Vana 
Parvan it is stated that whatever sin a king commits in 


acquiring dominion, is expiated afterwards by means of 
sacrifices and gifts.* While on this subject in the ^ftnti 
Parvan, Bhisma, the great exponent of righteousness, takes 
his stand on pure reason. He quotes USanas who, in days 
of yore, had told the Daityas that scriptures were no scrip- 
tures if they could not stand the tost of reason. Under the 
pressure of abnormal oiroumstanoes, extraordinary maxims 
must be applied to the conduct of affairs — maxims which 
had brought ‘blazing prosperity’ to king ^atrufijaya to 
whom they were preached by an ancient sage. One should 
readily surrender before might and then seize the first 
opportunity to smash the powerful antagonist or suzerain. 
A king should remember that vanquished foes are always 
on the alert and can never be trusted. Secret diplomacy, 
hypocrisy of all sorts, “ divide and rule,” corruption of the 
enemy’s forces or subjects, lavish use of gold and poison, 
ruthless severity, devastation of hostile territory, wholesale 
destruction of its population— such are the weapons re- 
commended for dealing with enemies.* The whole series of 
chapters on Apaddharma in the ^finti Parvan* remind one of 
Maohiavelli. There are sentences, written with the “ point 


* Sabhfi. Parvan XXXII. 

* Ibid., XV. 

» Yana Parvan, XXV. See niso XXII. XXXllI. 

Sitati Parvan cm, 16, 19 -42; OV. 6-9, 21— 25; OXXXf, 4 - 7 , 
10-12 j OXXXVm. 12-18; CXL, 7 - 70 . GXLT, 70 - 71 . OXLIII, 1 - 24 ! 
For Aquna s remarks to the same purpose, XV, 16-23, 25, 37 - 33 ; also 
X, 6— 8; Sabhfi Parvan XXXII. Of. Vans Parvan XXIX— XXXIV • 
For Kanikas discourse in the same strain, Adi Parvan, OXLII. ’ 

Apaddharma begins with section CXXXI of the 6auti Parvan. 
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of a stiletto ” which may pass for quotations from “ the 
Prinoe.” The section, as a whole, may be styled, as Diderot 
proposed to style certain chapters of Machiavelli, as “ the 
circumstances under which it is right for a prinoe to be a 
scoundrel.” Like the Italian realist, the Epic poet “ strips 
away the flowing garments of convention and oothmon- 
plaoe ; closes his will against sympathy and feeling; ignores 
pity as an irrelevance, just as the operating surgeon does.” 
In both, the purpose is the same, “ the secular state supreme, 
self-interest and self-regard, avowed as the single principle 
of state action; material force, the master-key to civil policy. 
Clear intelligence backed by unsparing will, unflinching 
energy, remorseless vigour, the brain to plan and the hand 
to strike— here is the salvation of states.”' The political 
circumstances which primarily suggested these lines of 
thought were, in essentials, the same in medieval Italy as in 
Ancient India. In thel^raraavasi Parvan, towards the close 
of the Mahabhftrata, Dhyitar&stra enunciates to Yudhi^thira 
the doctrine of Maadala as the guiding principle of policy,® 
but these passages are very late. 

In contrast to its precepts on diplomacy, the Mah^Lbhfl.- 
rata inculcates a high standard of the Ethics of the Battle- 
field. A K§atriya may oppose deceit by 
battlefield.”^ deceit but should always be fair in 
response to fairness. He should not 
proceed on horsebaok against a oar-warrior and should 
not wear armour when pitted against one unclad in mail. 
He should not strike one who has been disabled, who 
has fallen into distress, whose bowstring has been out or 
who has lost his vehicle. A wounded enemy should be 
sent home or properly treated by skilful surgeons. If a 
wounded righteous warrior is taken captive, he should be 


' Morloy, Romanes Lecture on Machiavelli, pp. 20-21, 26-27, 83. 
• 5.§vamavasi Parvan, VI, VII. 
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cured and then set at liberty. This is the eternal duty. " 
A warrior whose armour has fallen off, who begs for 
quarter, saying, ‘I am thine,’ who joins his hands in 
supplication or who has laid his weapon aside, may bo 
taken captive but should not be killed. Nor should one 
slay those who arc asleep, thirsty, fatigued, or at meals, 
nor those who arc socking spiritual emancipation, who 
are mad or who stay trustfully. The lives of camp- 
followers, menial servants and other people of the sort 
are sacrosanct. An ambassador is not to bo injured 
imdor any circumstances. A mmden, captured in war, 
should bo detained for a year and asked to marry the 
victor. If she does not consent, she ought to bo sent 
back. So, too, with slaves. In the story, this ideal is 
approached by many in varying degrees. But not seldom 
do warriors cry fie on it. In the fierce conflicts of Drona 
Parvan for instance, heroes openly throw all ideals over- 
board. 

Besides promismg heavenly joys to valour, the Mah&- 
bhftrata counsels a king to reward meritorious military 
sernco by double pay, excellent food 
® ° and drink, promotion in the ranks and a 
seat equal to that of the king. The Epic 
lays down physical, mental and moral qualifications for 
soldiers, dilates on the lime, season and order of mano- 
euvres and discusses the characteristics, dispositions and 
chances of success of armies.’ But the subject lies beyond 
the scope of the present work. 


' Santi Parvan, LXIX, 34— 40, 65 ; LXXXV, 26-23; LXXXVI, 
5-16; XCIY, 1-2; XCV, 2— 6, 7—14; XCVl, 1—7, 11, 16-17, 22-23; 
XOVII, 8, 11-12; XOVm, 16-25, K-48, XOIX, 1-17 ; 0, 6-24, 30; Cl, 
324-6 ; ClI, Bhi§mB Parvan, 1, 24—27 et scq. For the fighting, also 
Droqa Parvan, Karqa Parvan. Hopkins, J. A. 0. S., XIII, pp. 191—325, 
treats the subject ol war in the Mab5bhftrata exhaustivelr. 

BVCL 
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The kingship, tinged with feudalism, is the predomi- 
nant type of government in the Mah&bhftrata. But there 
are a few passages which point to the 
Oligarchies. existence of Ganas or olgarohies. 
Yudhi^thira inquires of Bhisma how ganas prosper, how 
they can manage to keep secrets with so many in the 
seat of government. In reply Bhlsraa emphasises that 
Ganas must, above all, maintain internal cohesion. If 
disunited, they will fall an easy prey to enemies. If united, 
they will attain to prosperity and outsiders will seek their 
alliance. It behoves their wise elders to nip in the bud any 
disputes that may arise within the Ganas. If the seniors 
treat rising dissensions with indifference, the members 
will soon fall into violent mutual wrangling. It is essential 
to guard against dangers from within. They can 
uproot a Gana in a single day. Ganas are destroyed 
not by the courage, diplomacy or gold of the enemy 
nor by the lure of female charms, but by internal dissen- 
sions. Harmony is the very law of their being. In 
every Gana people should bo taught to practise their 
duties, to bow before learned persons. The Executive, 
consisting of the ‘chief persons,’ must be trusted and 
suffered to keep secrets. The Ganas should keep their 
treasuries full, should regulate their policy well, employ 
numbers of spies and display courage, perseverance and 
steady prowess on the battlefield.’ It appears that the 
oligarchies, non-monarchical, flourished for a while but 
they were torn by internal dissensions. They had an 
executive which sometimes found it difficult to make its 
authority felt. About the AndhakavTisni oligarchy Kyi^ns 

^ santi Patvan, OVII, 10-32. F. W. Thomas {J. R. A. S., 191-1, 
pp. 10-12) shows that Gana implied absence ol royalty, though Fleet 
(J. B. A. S., 1916, pp. 13—19) interprets Gana as a tribe. With a 
monarohioal background, however, the passages in question make 
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remarks that though ho was entitled to one-half of the 
executive power, he only received bitter words from his 
relations.' 

Besides the state, feudal dominion and regular local 
government, there appears in the Mahftbhftrata another 
principle of organisation. Guilds of 
Guilds. warriors, industrial workers and traders 

flit across the stage. They are reckoned 
among the principal supports of the monarchy. A king is 
enjoined to avail himself of ^repivala which is described as 
equal to that of hired soldiers. It refers most probably to 
force wliioh guilds of warriors could supply, obviously for 
a consideration. Economic guilds depend for their vitality 
on internal cohesion. Notlung can expiate the sin of 
forsaking one’s duty towards one’s guild.® 

To the Mahfibharata was appended another work called 
the Harivam^n which describes the exploits of Krl^na and 
his ancestors in 16,000 ^lokas grouped in 
TheHariva&Sa. three sections. It is rather late. Nor 
does it throw any fresh light on political 
institutions. Cantos 146-7 describe a inagnificent r 03 'al 
picnic in which the heroes, Baladeva, Krisna, and others 
spend the day in feasting, drinking, singing and dancing. 
Thousands of courtesans enlivened the scene. 

III.— The RiiiiYAKA. 

Along with the Maljablifirata, the Rfimfiyapa of 
Vfilmiki ranks ns one of the two great Epics of India. It 

The dat individuality which the 

the R&m&vana. longer compendium lacks. But its date 
is almost equally uncertain. In its pre- 
sent form it is certainly later than the kernel of the 

* Santi Parvan, liXXXl. 

^ ana Parvan. GCXIA^II. 16. Sfinti Pan*an, LI V, 20. 
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Mahftbhftrntn. .Jaoo]>l shows that (he RAnifiyana originally 
oonsistcd of five books, II— VI, though hero, loo, some 
cantos arc intOTpolalocl. The Seventh Book is certainly so 
late that it cannot be utilised along with the rest. The 
first beginnings of the real epic may go back to oOO B.C. 
but extensive additions wero made till the second century 
B.C., and oven later. However, the second century B.C. 
saw most of the work complete. The IlftmAyana arose in 
Ko^ala, with its centre at Ayodhyft in Avadha (Oudh). Its 
narrative loads much further towards the south, though 
Lankft, the abode of Rftvana, the king of Rfiksasas, is 
hardly likely to bo Ceylon.' Whatever the locale of 
Kiskindhfi or of Lankfi, the Rfimfiynpa, for the most 
part, illustrates the political conditions only of the eastern 
districts of Madhyadesa just ns Iho Mahftbhflratn pertains 
to its western parts. Unlike the Aluhftbhftrntn, the 
Rfimftyana is a KAvya; it is called the Adi-KA^ 7 n, the 
first ‘ artificial ’ poem. Its stylo is oorlninly polished and 
graceful, but it has all the naturalness and spontaneity of 
true poetry.® It was meant to bo recited before gather- 
ings. The fourth section of iho First Book, the Bfilakft?da, 
says that after composing the RfiraAyana the mastoj 
refieoted as to how he should publish it before assemblies. 
The Buddhist JAtakns make it clear that there wore several 
versions of the RfimAyana current. In the Dadaratha 
JAtaka, Sit4 is the sister of RAraa pandila and Lakkhana 


turo*302-li’ Mardonell, History of Snuskrit Litera- 

AhridRcd Translation of tho 
PP- 3‘8-k Tho statemoats of 
tLt I'hilostratus (170 or 160 A.D.). 

Britannioa, Vo^ 21^ 9tb“ l^^Sgeling, Bncyclopnedia 

Rdmayana and not L fL w 

Rfimayana consists of 24 once supposed. The 

distinct recensions t!) Blokas and has come down m three 
Indian. the Bengal, (2) the Bombay and (3) tho West 
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pa^dita as the two princes arc called and the other details 

of the story are also different. * 

In spile of the difference in locale, the chronological 
approximation makes the social and political atmosphere 
of the Mahfibhftrata and the Rfiraftyapa 
^^BraUmanio in- Same. Casto is present in 

cither, but it must bo added that priestly 
influence is stronger in the RAmfiyatja. For instance, at' 
the conclusion of the horse-sacrifice for the birth of a son, 
king DaSaratha conferred the earth upon BrAhmanas. The 
latter, however, know their resources and interests bettor 
and said, “ Thou alone art worthy to protect the earth ; 
nor can we rule it being constantly engaged in Vedio 
studies. Do thou, therefore, confer on us something 
instead, as the price thereof. Do thou confer upon us 
gems or gold, or kine, or anything else, for . . . wo do 
not want earth.” Da^aratha then bestowed on them ton 
lacs of kine, ten kotis of gold and twenty of silver.* 
Later, the king calls Vi^vAmitra his guide and his god, 
when the latter comes to request him to depute two of 
his sons, RAraa and Laksraapa, to fight the demons who 
molested Ins sacrifices. The king is unwilling to part with 
his tender children for the sake of a hazardous enterprise. 
Vi^vAmitra gets angry with the king and the earth trembles. 
Vaiistha, the Purohita of Daiaratha, advises compliance with 
VigvAmitra’s demand. The king yields.® In the course of 
a dialogue later on. the power of the BrAhmanas is affirmed 
to be greater than that of Ksatriyas."* Describing the 
ideal kingdom of AyodhyA, the poet specially notes that 
the BrAhmanas were obeyed by Ksatriyas, who, in their 

* DaSaratha J&taka, IV, 124—31. 

^ Bfilakfinda, Section XV. The later UttarakAnda, Ch. 74, has a 
peculiar theory ot the development of caste. 

* BAlakApda, XX. 

■* Ibid., LIV. See also VII. 
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turn, were followed by Vai^yas, while the ^fldras occupied 
with their proper vocations, ministered unto the three 
higher orders.’ 

The Rslm&ya^a refleots the same type of feudalism as 
the Mahabh&rata. Da^aratba who is often designated King 
of Ayodhya is quite as often called a uni- 
Peudatotjes. yej.gai ruler.* It appears that while he 

actually governed only the region of Ko^ala with its capital 
at Ayodhyfi® he exercised a sort of suzerainty over a wider 
area which was parcelled out among a number of feuda- 
tories. Da^aratha’s court is described as ordinarily crowd- 
ed with neighbouring kings who oome to pay tribute.* 
For Da^aratha’s horse-sacrifice, they pour into the city of 
Ayodhya daily and nightly in a long stream and bring with 
them various kinds of gems for presentation to the king. * 
Elsewhere there is mention of “ princes throned as well 
as those without thrones,” that is, ruling feudatories as 
well as other members of their families, “ from east and 
west, north and south,” bringing countless gems for pre- 
sentation to Bharata.® In a remarkable episode, there is 
an assertion of the suzerain’s right to oall feudatories to 
order and to take them to task for misconduct. When the 
Vfinara king Vftlin reproves RSma for hitting him secretly 
instead of fighting him openly as behoved a Ksabriya, RSma 
replies that Kiskindha was part of Iksv&ku dominions, that 


‘ Bfilakandfi., VI. 

The Uttarakftnda, which is later than the rest of the Hdmd- 
yana, records an episode which found an echo in subsequent Sanskrit 
iterate. Sftdras were forbidden to practise religious austerities, 
lest the Brdhmanas and Ksatriyas should be enfeebled. A SCdra 
who dared to transgress the prohibition was killed by Rfima with 
his own hand. fUttarakanda, LXXXVII-XCI.) 

’ Baiakaqda, VII, for instance. 

» ibid., VI. 

* Ibid., V. 


* Ibid., XIll. 

AyodhyAkanda, LXXXII, 
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The 

sion. 


succes- 


the Ik§v&kus had the power of awarding ‘favour or punish- 
ment on men, beasts and birds alike, and that, as ooin- 
inanded by Bharata who then ruled the capital Ayodhyft, 
he was entitled to determine how he would punish those 
who went astray. Sastras had sanotioned the destruction 
of miscreants.' In the Ramftyana however, Ko^ala, the 
real kingdom of the Ik§vAkus, is rather small. On lus 
banishment, R&ma had quickly passed its bounds.® Marri- 
age alliances are of frequent ooourrenoe among suzerains 
and feudatories alike. 

The R&m&yapa knows only of the monaroliioal form 
of government and recognises the succession not only as 
hereditary but as governed by the law of 
primogeniture. The heir-apparent was 
installed Yuvarfija and associated in the 
task of administration during the lifetime of his father. 
The yuvarfija as well as the king is formally accepted by the 
people who protest if any violation of the recognised 
custom is attempted. At the approach of age, Da^aratha 
desires to retire into the forest and entrust the kingdom 
to Rama.® He summons a huge assembly of people from 
the . capital and the provinces, lays his proposal before 
them and requests them to speak out their minds. They 
heartily approve of the project of Rfima’s installation and 
piiint his transcendent virtues on which their judgment was 
based. Inter alia Rfima had mastered the use of all the 
weapons known among men, gods and Asuras.Retumingfrom 
the field on horse-back or on an elephant, he had always en- 
quired after the welfare of the people, after their sons and 
wives, their disciples and servants, their fire and home and all 
else. So he must be king."* Not long after when people 


* Ki^kindha-kandB, XVIII. 

* AyodhTfikaadn, XLIX. Yet in the next Oanlo L, it is called 
the extensive and I'omantic Kosala. 

’ Ayodhyakdndn, I. 

« Ibid., II. 
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notice R&nia on his way to his father's palace, they exhort 
him to protect them after the manner of Da^aralha. ’ When 
Da^aratha, bound by his previous promises to one of his 
wives, Kaikeyi, is led to exile Rftma for fourteen years and 
to command Bharata’s installation in his place, there is 
general consternation at the departure from the established 
law. Laksmana advises Rftma to take instantaneous 
possession of the government, threatens dire civil war and 
talks of depopulating Ayodhyft with sharp arrows and 
of despatching his father in case of opposition. Rftraa’s 
mother Kaudalyft, though devoted to her husband, seriously 
requests her son to consider Laksmana’s proposals.® When' 
Rftma meekly accepts exile, Laksmana is beside with 
rage. “ People will mark this thy forsaking of the king- 
dom for redeeming the vows of ihy father with opprobrium.” 
“ Do thou perform the rites of installation with things 
necessary for benediction— do thou engage in those affairs — 
myself alone shall be able by force to thwart the 
opposition of the kings.”’ Rftma, however, explains that 
Daftaratha was the lord and master of all people and might 
do what he liked.* This, however, was not the view of 
the minister Sumantra when he reproved Kaikeyi saying, 
“ .... the princes will obtain the kingdom one after 
another according to age this custom it is your study 
to render nugatory even while the lord of the Ik§vftku race 
is still alive No Brfthmapa will dwell in your domi- 

nion.”* When Rftma has departed for the forest and the 
ministers, assembled, request Bharata to “ become our king,” 
the latter replies, . . In our line it is ever fit for the 
first-bom alone to perform the task of government . . 

He must bring Rftma back." Later when a huge assembly 

^ Ayodhyftkftnda, X'Vn, 

» Ibid., XXI. ■ 
s Ibid., XXIII. 

* Ibid., XXIV. 

“ Ibid., XXXV. 

» Ibid., liXXIX. 
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again presses the orown on him he reiterates that “ First- 
born, foremost in merit, righteous-soulecl .... Rfima 
deserved the kingdom as DaSaratha did.” If he, a younger 
prince, accepted the offer, he w'ould bring disgrace on 
the race of Ik^vtlku.' On meeting R&ma at long last in 
the forest, Bharata says, “ Thou art the first-born ; and 
meet it is that thou shouldst get thyself installed. Rdma 
answers that “ the monarch is competent to make me 
stay in the woods clad in black deer skin, as to establish 
me in the monarchy.” ’ To this new of the case Bharata’s 
repl)* is significant. ” Deprived of the kingdom in con- 
sequence of my posteriorit}' in point of birth, what doth 
regard for morality avail me ? ... . even this morality 
has been established with reference to us, vis., that the 
oldest son of the king existing, a younger one cannot be 
the king.® Elsewhere, loo, in the R&m&yana the same 
rule is established. In the Bfilakfinda, on the death of 
Sagara the people make his son Am^iunan king. It will be 
observed that in such transactions popular opinion and 
feeling counted for something. Nevertheless it could 
sometimes be disregarded. In the episode of Rfima’s 
proposed installation it is to be noted that the people’s will, 
which Da^aratha had so sedulously endeavoured to 
ascertain and which still favoured R&ma’s installation, 
eventually goes unheeded. Sometimes, of course, a popular 
agitation could redress some grievous wrong. A legend 
in the Ayodhyfik&nda recalls how a king had been 
compelled, by the pressure of the people, to banish his 
son who amused himself by throwing people into the river 
Sarayfi.* 


^ Ayodhyilk&^da, LXXXII. 
» Ibid., 01. 

» Ibid., on. 

« Ibid., XXXVI. 
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In the ordinary course of things, it will appear, the 
oonseoration of a new king was attended by festivity on a 
gigantic scale. The whole city was 
Ooronafcion. decorated. Oourtezans played and danc- 
ed all around. Priests, generals, merchants, citizens, provin- 
cials— all thronged the palace and made a holiday.’ The 
white umbrella was one of the signs of kingship, Sita, before 
she knew of the abandonment of the proposed installa- 
tion of her husband, innocently inquires, . . . . “ Why has not 
thy charming face been placed under the shade of an um- 
brella, having hundred ribs and white as a watery foam? 
Later, the Ki^kindh&kfinda and Yuddhakftrida describe actual 
consecrations more or less in the Mah&bharata style. The 
Uttarak&ncia which is later than the rest of the RAmfiyana, 
has two descriptions in the same strain. In every one 
of them, auspicious waters are collected from the sons and 
rivers in golden jars. They are sprinkled over the prince 
seated on a throne. The crown is placed on his head. 
Generally he receives presents from his nobles and subjects 
and offers gifts to Brfthmanas. Generally, too, a sacrifice is 
performed.* 

Thus installed on the throne, the king was expected 
to be the embodiment of all virtues.'* As in the 'Mahflbhft| 
rata, he should run the governmental 

the'ohcKouSd 

him. outive officer, the chief judge, the chief 

military commander. None the less hei 
lives a life of luxury and pomp. For instance, every 
morning eulogists, bards, singers and genealogists present 


* Ayodhyaka^ida, III, XIV, XV. 

’ Ibid., XXVI. 

’ Kiskindli&kdQda, XXVI. Yuddhakdnda, CXII, CXXVIII. 
Uttarakftnda, LXllI, OVII. 


trill* kingship Naradn’s description of Rama to 
Vaimiki, Baiakapda I. Also the delineation of Daaarathn, Ibid., VI. 
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thomselves at his palace.* His eldest son was generally 
associated with him in the task of administration. The 
knightly age for a prince was sixteen when he 
could be expected to take the field , ' After his marriage 
he lived apart from his parents.^ A king sometimes also 
gave his brothers high positions. For instance, king 
Janaka placed his brother Ku^adhvaja in charge of an 
important sacrifice. At the king’s command he occupied 
a seat worthy of a king.'* The story of the Rftm&yana shows 
that polygamy, rampant among aristocrats, could occasion- 
ally lead to serious political complications. When informed 
of Da^aratha’s command for Rftma's banishment, Kaui^alyfi 
bursts out that she had been disregarded by her husband 
and reduced below the level of her rival Kaikeyi's maid- 
servants.* A queen seems to have had an ‘ anger-chamber ’ 
where she could retire in moments of high dudgeon, like 
Kaikeyi, to the discomfiture of her husband.* The daily 
‘ politics’ of the Imrem must have been disturbing while their 
occasional repercussions on the affairs of the kingdom might 
have proved calamitous. Not the least attractive feature 
in Rama’s character is his monogamy. 

Throughout the Rdmdyapa the Purohita appears as the 
right-hand man of the king, his constant 
Ministers. ^^dvisor. The king had eight ministers, 
who had served the dynasty from father 
to son. Here is a strong confirmation of the view that 
high office was often hereditary. They were expected to 
be upright counsellors, capable administrators, ever intent 
on the good of the monarch, skilful in divining the motives 
of others, adepts in dealing taotfully with the people, ever 

^ BMak&n^a, VI; Ayodhyfi'kfin4a, LXV. 

* 3iX. For the ideal of a prince, see the delineation 
of Bdtna, Ayodhydk&nda, 1. 

* Ayodhydk&n^a, XVI. 

* Bfilakau^a, LXX. 

® Ayodhy&kinda, XX. 

« Ibid., X. ■ ■ 
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busj' in replenishing the treasury and in enrolling troops 
for the defence of the realm. They should boar no ill-will 
towards Brfihmapas orKsatriyas or the people at large.' 
The priest and ministers oould play a higher role in emer- 
gencies. When Da^aratha dies of bereavement, they take 
the situation in hand, send for Bharata from his maternal 
grandfather’s country, press the sovereignty on him, and 
failing in their endeavour, accompany him to Rdraa’s forest 
abode and participate in consultations of high moment.' 
Sumantra can reprove the queen herself. From a passage 
in the Yuddhak&n<Ja it appears that ministers fell into 
two classes, Saciras and Mantrins and that the term 
amfitya was a general one including both.* Another 
passage in the Ayodhyfi.kfl.i)<}a divides ministers into three 
classes — Mukhya or chief, Madhyama or middle and Jagh- 
anya or low. In the same section, the Ayodhy&kfi.n(Ja 
speaks of eighteen Tlrthas or heads of deportments of 
superior and inferior categories.* As in the Mahftbhfiratn, 
one of the most important offices is that of the ambassador. 
The lives of envoys are sacrosanct.® Kings had inagnifi- 
oent courts. The Ayodhyfikfinda mentions one which 
consisted of a thousand members." 

The capital was well laid out according to plan. 
Ayodhyft is described as two yojanas (about eight miles 

. in length), though in another passage its 
The capital. j. • . ... 

dimensions are given as twelve yojanas 

in length and ten in breadth. It was intersected with 

roads, wide, straight and beautiful. They were regularly 

sprinkled with water and on the sides wore flower- 

plants which charmed all eyes with their full-blown 


» Baiakftnda, VII. 

’ AyodhvlLk&nda, LXXIX, LXXXIIi CIV 

* Yuddhakdnda, OXXX. 

■* Ayodhr&kSnda, 0. 

* Ibid., OIX; 

SundaTak&nda, LIl'— Llll. 

* ArodbydkiiDda, 0. 
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blossoms. The mansions rose high in the sky and glitter- 
ed with gems. The city was laid out in four squares. 
The whole was defended by battlemented towers and 
moats.’ Generally, there were four gates though La^a 
is said to have had eight.® 

Guilds appear in the Rfimaj-aijn as in the Mah&bh&rata.* 
There is a reference to Sayodhasreni which most probably 
„ , implies a corporation of soldiers, or a 

Guilds. •, j I • , 1 • j • j 

guild which combined econoimo and 

warlike functions.® 

The imperative necessity of Government is vividly 
realised in the Epic. In a passage of wonderful eloquence, 
the poet paints the horrors of anarchy. 
of’^Government ^ without a king is like a 'river 

without water, a forest without grass 
and a herd of cattle without the herdsman. The 

gods themselves frown over kingless regions. In anarchy, 
there is no rain and no agriculture. Trade disappears. 
None can feel secure about his property or oven his life. 
The very idea of law goes to the winds. Men prey on 
each other, like fishes, from hour to hour. Family life and 
morality fall to the lowest depths. Father and son fight 
each other, wives get out of hand. Religious practices 
suffer a woeful decay. Brahman as do not keep their 
vows. None cares to perform sacrifices with tests 
and prayers. Sages can be sure of nothing. In short, 
a country without a king is perfectly -wyetched. It 
can witness no happiness, no festivity, no joviality. 
Prom such unspeakable misery, the monarch alone rescues 
the pecple. < He is the universal benefactor, he is father, 
mother and friend, he is the hope and mainstay of all, he 
is the right, he is the truth. 

^ Arodbjnk&ndo, V, VI. * Ayodhyakfinda, LXVII. 

* Yuddhaknndo, XCIII. 

* Ibid., m, CXI. 

* Ayodhydkdnda, CXXin. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Jiitakas. 


The literary produotions of the BrAhmanas — the Dharma 
Sfitras, the Bpios and later, the Dliarma ^Astras— studi- 
ously ignore the hcrclioal movements 
Buddhistliter- arisen or were flourishing con- 

c&vur6. , 

temporaneously. Each school follows its 
‘ own tradition in a cloister or grove. None can bo taken ns 
an exact reflection of the totality of political circumstances in 
any given epoch. The Brahmanic data are usefully supple- 
mented by Buddhist tradition. The faith of Gautama Bud- 
dha whose career lay between the sixth and fifth centuries 
before Christ first took root in Magadha, There ns in 
some neighbouring districts Brahmanio influenoo was loss 
strong than anywhere else in North India. In the ortho- 
dox computation, KA^l and Magadlia are excluded from 
Brahmarside^a. Manu includes Mngadlias and Vidohas 
in his list of mixed castes.* In the course of a few 
centuries the Buddhists had produced a literature which 
challenges comparison with that of the BrAhmanas. The 
word of the Buddha, according to the orthodox tradition, 
is contained in the Tripitaka or the Throe Baskets : (1) 
Sutta^oomprising the five NikAyas or oollootions, (2) Vinaya, 
giving rules of monastic "life for monks and nuns in five 
works, the PAtiraokkha, MahAvagga, Cullavagga, Sutta- 


Mami, X, 6 eb seq. Pnrgitpr Buggefits Hint in Magadha, the 
Aryans met and mixed with - '—J--'' ’ — ’ • - 


- A - body of invaders 

Bea. (J.B.A 8., lTO,pp. 861-63.) But there is no 
denoe on the point. According to the .Tfitakas, Ahga and Mncadha 

honndnrios of Madhi^adefin 


from the east by 
convincing ei'i- 


are 


see Vinaya Pitaka, 1, 197 ; Manu, II, 2t, 
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vibhanga and Parivara and (3) Abhidhamma, comparatively 
inferior, -which discusses metaphysics in seven oorapendi- 
urns. This extensive canon exists in two versions : (1) 
in P&li, the hieratic language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Siam and Burma, and (2) in Sanskrit or ‘mixed’ Sanskrit, 
the sacred idiom of Buddhism in Nep&l, Tibet, and, in a 
way, also China and Japan. The dates of these works, 
however, are as doubtful as those of the Brahmanioal 
Sfitras or Epics. Rhys Davids, -who relied chiefly on 
the P&li canon and tradition, worked on the hypothesis 
that the four Nik&yas — the Digha or Long, the Maj- 
jhiraa or Middle, Samyutta or Miscellaneous and 
Ahguttara or Numerical — representing the sayings of the 
Buddha, were put together, “ out of older material at a 
period about half-way between the death of the Buddha, 
and the accession of A^oka,” that is, in the fourth century 
B.C. Other sayings, ascribed mostly to the Buddha’s 
disciples, were put into a supplementary fifth Nikftya, the 
Khuddaka or minor collection, to which additions wore 
made as late as the reign of Aiioka. On the whole, both 
Rhys Davids and Oldonberg referred the Vinaya and Sutta 
Pitakas to about the fourth century B.C. But the scheme 
is no longer accepted. The dates of the Buddhist councils 
themselves, including that of the third one believed to 
have been held under the auspices of Asoka about 247 
B.C., have been called in question. * The chronology of 
the Ceylonese tradition is now almost entirely set aside. 
It is argued that the whole Buddliist canon is posterior 
to Aeoka and could not have taken shape prior to the 
second or first century before Christ. Sylvain Ldvi and 
others have sho-wn that the Pfili idiom itself, in which 
the southern canon is composed, did not arise till some- 
time after Asoka. The great Mauryan emperor does not 

’ On the Buddhist Councils see in particular de la VallSe 
Poussin, Ind. Ant., XXXVIl, pp. 1 et seq. ; 81 et seq. 
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use it in his Edicts. The Buddha as well as his contem- 
porary MahS-vira, the founder or renovator of Jainism, must 
have preached in some Pr&kpt language, M&gadhi or 
Ardha-Magadht. It is impossible to assign any more 
specific dates to Buddhist scriptures. It is certain that they 

do not represent the work of a single mind or generation. It is 

also certain that the paU version is earlier than the Sanskrit, 
The political data which this literature can he pressed 
to yield have therefore to be used with the utmost caution. 
Generally, they fall into two classes, either furnishing the 
names of old states, kings or ministers and recording their 
deeds, or incidentally reflecting the working of institutions. 
Pacts of the former character are best reserved for treat- 
ment in connection with regular political history. The 
inferential data must be dealt with like those of the 
Mahabhftrata and the Rfimfiiyaija. They are particularly 
abimdant in that portion of the Khuddaka Nik&ya wliicb 
gives the J^takas, the 547 stories of the Buddha’s previous 

. , births and which is one of the noblest 

Jftt&Kas. • 

monuments of Buddhist literature. Tradi- 

tion will have it that these stories were taken by the royal 

missionary Mahinda to Oeylon during the reign of A^oka 

in the third century B.O. They were translated from the 

Pftli into Simhalese and back into Pfili by BuddhaghoiSa 

in the fifth century A.D. It is in this translation of a 

translation that the J&takas have come down to us. In 

aocordanoe with the tradition they were long believed to 

* On fche whole subject, Ehys Davids, Preface to the Dialogues 
of the Buddha (Sacred Books of the Buddhists), particularly pp. 


IX— XXII. For his vews as well as those of OldenberK. also 8. B. 



Winternitz, Sylvain Ldvi, Hfiber). Sylvain Ldvi holds that the Vinaya 
/IK modified in the third or fourth century 

after Christ. Kern holds that Pslli was never a spoken language but 

To ViiSiySfctvtt^ Oldenberg. Introduction 
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mirror the thought and conditions vrhioh prevailed before 
the time of the Buddha. Riohard Pick assigned them, as 
a whole, to the age of Buddha, remarking that “ many of 
the J&takas are undoubtedly very old and belong, so far 
as their origin is concerned, to the pre-Buddhistio period.”’ 
Rhys Davids inolines definitely to the pre-Buddhistio 
period.* In the last generation of scholars, MaxMiiller alone 
perceived that for the test of the J&takas we must, strictly 
speaking, be satisfied with the time of Vattagamani, 88 — 76 
B.O.® In the light of the latest researches, the position may 
be summed up in the words of Keith : “ The J&taka book 
is a strange conglomeration of old and new verses with 
new prose ; some of its tales, as we know from Buddhist 
sculpture and a stray oitation or two, go back to the 
ASokan epoch or shortly after ; as folklore its contents are 
often of undeniable age, but as Buddhist fables their antiquity 
is uncertain.’"* So, the J4taka material is to be 
treated as partly pre-Maviryan and partly post-Mauryan, 
It pertains primarily tq, Magadha, and the districts 
round Benares, though, incidentally, it tlirows light on 

’ Pick, Social Organisation in Nortb-Eastom India in Buddha’s 
time, tr. Maitra, pp. IX -X. 

’ Rhrs Davids, Buddhist India, p 207. 

* Max Muller, Sacred Books ol the Buddhists, Vol. I, Preface, 
p. V. 

' Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 22 . ' 

The Jfitakas have been arranged into twenty-two nipdtas, not 
according to their contents, but according to the number of gathas 
or verses occurring therein. The first nipdta has 150 stories, the 
second 100, the third and fourth 60 each, while the others have 
much fewer. King Brahmadatta of Benares figures in numerous 
stories, which may have first arisen in or near the sacred town. 

For Jdtaka illustrations in the Bas-reliefs on the Bhara- 
hut Stftpa, Oldenberg, J. H. D. S., 1897. See also M. Ghas. Dnroiselle. 
Pictorial Representations of Jfitakas in Burma, Ann. Hep., Arch. 
Sur., Ind., 1912-13, pp. 87—119. Hultzsch. .Jfitaka at Bharahut, 
J.R.A.S., 1912. pp. 399-411. 
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regions as far as TakkasilA on the north-western frontier 
of India. 

Little need be said here of Buddhist social or political 
theory. On the whole, it is more liberal than the Brah- 
manioal. It could not ignore the deep- 
B u d d h i B t rooted institution of caste but it refuses 
Social Theory. muoh store by it. It does 

not believe in the age-long Brahmanio supremacy. It confers 
no privileges on Br&hma^vas. It does not constantly advise 
the king to enforce the principles of the established social 
order. Buddhist literature habitually places Ksatriyas 
before Br&hmapas.' For political philosophy the J&takas 
are not particularly valuable. Their utility consists in the 
light which they tlu'ow on contemporary social, economic 
and political circumstances. The J&taka material has 
been worked out from the economio standpoint by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids® and from a broad social standpoint by 
Richard Fiok.® But at least from the political point of 
view there is room for further research and fresh con- 
clusions. 

That oaste with its appendage of outoaste prevailed 
in the coimtry is clear from the J&takas. In the Setaketu 


’ For tho Buddhist lanoifnl golden age, its degeneration and 
the consequent rise of the family, private property and state, see 
Aganna Sultanta, Dlgha Nikfiya, Vol. Ill, Section 27; Mahftvastu ed. 
Sonart, 1,347-48; Bockhill, ‘Liile of the Buddha . . , derived from 
Tibetan works in the Bkah Hgyur and Bstan Hgyur,’ pp. 1 — 7. 
Of. tho Burmese Damathat, tr. Biohardson, p. 7. Also Spence 
Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 68. For Buddhist attitude towards 
caste, Dtgha Nikftya, III, 1, 15; 111,1, 24; Maijhima Nika>a, 90, 
Kagnakathala Sutta 84; Mndhura Sutta; Oullnvagga, IX, 1, 4. Dham- 
mapada, Cb. XXVI, tr. Max MUller, 90 - 06. -Udfinavarga, tr. Rockhill, 
Oh. XXXIII. Nidfinakathfi,I,49. Ehys Davids, Dialogues of theBuddba, 
114—17, 119-22,144-69. For general political theory, also Lalitavi- 
stera, pavtioularl^ 14-15, 103, 131, 136. Aryadeva, Oatuh^ataka ^fistra 
OA Aryadeva efc son Oafcuh^ataka, H P, 

449-51^'““"* tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, No, 8, pp. 

* J. B. A. S., 1901. 

Social Organisation in North-east India in Buddha’s time. 
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, Jfttaka (III, 233) a Brahmana runs away from a Oand&la 
and seeks atmospherio purification. In 
Oaste. the Mfitanga J&taka (IV, 388) a Brfthmapa 

ascetic finds a tooth-pick, thrown by a 
Gand&la up the river, caught in a tuft of his hair. “Damn 
you,’^ he cries, “wretched Oa^dala.you bird of evil omen, you- 
shall not live here any longer, move your dwelling down ' 
the river.” 

In the next, Oitta Sambhfita J&taka (IV, 391-2), two 
Gandft.la brothers are beaten almost to death because at 
their sight two high-class maidens abandon a visit which, 
incidentally, would have brought food and drink gratis to 
the people. ' The unfortunate men disguise themselves as 
Brfdimanas and go to Takkasilft for study, but when their 
birth is discovered they are again thrashed. (See also IV, 
388.) In r\^, 144, a Ksatriya oan’t eat with his daughter by 
a slave, and a discussion is raised whether the ohildren 
of a Ksatriya by a low-caste woman are to be treated as 
K§atriyas. At one moment it is recognised that the family 
of the mother does not matter, that of the father alone is 
important. In I, 134, a woman who gathered wood is 
installed as Aggamahesi, ohief queen, and the yioegerenpj: 
is conferred on her son. Gonsiderations of oaste rule marriage 
(IV, 376, m, 422, III, 162, IV, 22, IH, 93, 1, 199, II, 121, 
II, 225). In IV, 231, a princess descends from a tree to 
meet an ascetic prince only when she is assured that he 
is a Ksatriya and can recite the Ksatriya formula. On 
the other hand, a king offers his daughter in marriage to 
a Brahmana ascetic (III, oil). In III, 27, a Caijdaia wins 
the favour of a king by pointing out the impropriety of 
the latter's occupying a seat higher than that of the priest 
who was explaining the Veda to him. The Gapd&la is made 
king of the night, that is. town sentinel, nagaraguttika. 


* For oTjother similar incident, IV. 378. 
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In III, 194 sq., Iho Purohiln of u Bonnres king, nflor 
ft eelf-iroposod test, comes to tho conclusion Hint virtue is 

better than learning, that birth and caste cause ^ conceit 

Kliattiya (Ksatriyn), BrAhmann, Vessa (Vaisyn), Suddn 
(6ddra), Oaqdfda and Pukkusa will all be equal in the 
world of the gods, if they have noted virtuously hero. Ambft 
Jataka (IV, 205) also says that among members of all tho six 
divisions ho is the best from whom one can learn what is 
right. In Tittira Jfttakn (I, 217), tho Buddha, after an 
untoward incident asks the assembly of monks. “Who 
deserves to have tho best quarters, the best water, tho best 
food ?" Some replied, “ He who was a K?atriya before ho 
became initiated.” Others replied, “ Ho who wa.s a Brahmnna 
or a Gahapati.” Tho Buddha, however, w'ould not recognise 
the claims of birth at all. The caste rules of professions 
are often violated. There are, of course, nuraorous ‘world- 
renowned’ BrAhmana teachers, surrounded by crowds of, 
say, 500 pupils each (1, 100, 239, 299, 317, 402, 430 ; II, 137, 
260, 421, III, 216), but BrAhmanas also work ns land-owners 
(III, 293 *, IV, 270), agriculturists (II, lOo ; III, 103 *, V, 68), 
merchants (IV, 7, 15 ; V, 22, 471), archers (V, 127), hunters 
and tappers (II, 200 ; VI, 170), wheel-wrights (IV, 207). Many 
BrAhmanas accumulate vast amounts of wealth (II, 272 ; 
HI, 39 ; VI, 15, 22, 28, 237, 325 ; V, 227).’ BrAhmanas some- 
times eat with Ksntriyas (II, 310-20). Aristoornts them- 


selves sometimes aot as traders or servants (II, 87 ; IV, 
84, 109). 

In the Dasabrahraana Jataka a debate between two 
young men on birth or action as the basis of caste is 
referred to Gautama who declares that the 
followers of pastoral, agricultural, industri- 
al, commercial or martial pursuits could 
not be called BrAhmanas. Tho obvious 


Brahm n n i o 
Bupiomacy ques- 
tioned. 


’ tif. Vdsetth Butts, No. 86 ol the Butts NipAts. 
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allusion is to those who claimed Brahmanlc privileges on 
the score of caste though they had renounced scholastic 
or priestly callings. In many stories, for instance, in the 
Sambhava JAtaka, V, 27, Junha Jfttaka, IV, 96, Brflhmanas 
play a rather ignominious role. (Also in I, 425, IV, 484.) 
On the other hand, the Buddhists themselves occasionally 
laid emphasis on birth. In the NidAnakathft (I, 2) the first 
Bodhisatta is BrAhmapa of good famil}', on both sides, up 
to the seventh generation. Tho JambukhAdaka JAtaku 
(II, 438) speaks of descent as implying nobility. 

The rule of Adramas or the four stages of life stands 
on-a footing with that of caste. It is held to bo binding 

observed in all its strictness. Apart from 
the probability that numberless persons might have 
undergone no ‘ studentship,’ nor ever resorted to renuncia- 
tion, the order of the A^ramas is often violated. There 
are instances of BrAhmai^as who take to asoetioisra on 
reaoliing adolesoenoo (I, 333, 343, 361, 373,450; 11,131, 
232,257,262; III, 110; IV, 325). In many oases the com- 
pletion of studies is immediately followed up by renuncia- 
tion (n, 53, 56, 72, 85 ; III, 64, 79, 110, 119, 228, 249, 308 ; 
V, 152, 193). There are instances of parents offering the 
alternatives of family life and renunciation to their sons. 
A BrAhmaua boy in his 16th year is thus addressed by 
his parents, Son, on the day of your birth we lit a birth- 
fire for you. Now therefore choose. If you wish to lead a 
family life, learn the three Vedas ; but if you wish to attain 
to the Brahma realm, take your fire with you into the forest 
and there tend it, so as to win MahA- Brahma’s favour and 
hereafter to enter into the Brahma realm.” The latter 
alternative was preferred by the boy (I, 494). In II, 43, 
there occurs an almost identical incident. The third stage 
is often passed over (II, 41, 145, 269 ; 437 ; III, 45). The 
birth of a son, is sometimes the signal of renunciation to 
16 
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BT&limanas and others (IIIj 300-301 ; IV, 220). Untoward 
happenings sometimes led to the same result. A son of a 
hunter chief and a daughter of nnolhor hunter chief wore 
married against their will. Both turned ascetics (IV, 72). 
On his parents’ death, a Brfthmana forsakes the world 
(II, 314; also 411). Another does the same on the death of 
his wife (III, 147). The vogue of renunciation some- 
times disturbed political arrangomonts. A prince turns 
an ascetic as he is to be oonseoratod king after the 
usual processions (IV, 492 ot soq.). Elsewhere two 
princes, bent on renunciation, are earnestly exhorted by 
their parents to stick to the world but in vain (IV, 
121-22). There are other cases of princes spurning all 
earthly dominion and glory and taking to renunciation 
(HI, 31). 

In the J&takas there is a ruling class, consisting 
primarily of K§atriyas, which stands above all and which 
typifies the state. Its members are not to 
Oiassf be addressed by name or in the second 

person by people of low castes. In his 
pride a king calls a Purohita’s son Hlnajacoa, ‘of low 
birth’ (V, 257). For the primacy of the ruling class, 
1, 177 ; III, 19 ; IV, 42, 205, 303 ; V, 123). Purohitas or their 
sons, however, are admitted to intimacy with kings, prinoos 
and aristocrats (I, 437, 289 ; H, 47, 282, 376, 437 ; III, 31, 317, 
392, 417, 455 ; IV, 200, 270 ; V, 127 ; VI, 330). Others are 
also sometimes admitted into the high circle. Thus Prince 
Brahmadatta and MahMhana, son of a rich merchant, are 
comrades and playmates and are brought up with the same 
teachers. On succeeding to the throne, Brahmadatta receiv- 
es MahMhana thrioe a day. When the latter, losing 
faith in his courtezan, renounces the world, the king sum 
mons the wicked, vile woman ” and commands her to “ go 
quickly to where my friend is and fetch him ; if you fail, 
your life is forfeit ” (III, 476). 
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Takkasilii. 


Ksafcriyas generally -wielded the sceptre but non- 
Ksatriya kingship was not altogether unknown. Thus in 
J&taka, I, 328, the expulsion of a tyranni- 
followed by the elevation of a 
Br&hmana to the throne. Similarly, in 
the Padakusalamftpava Jfitaka (HI, 513) a Brfihmana who 
instigates a revolt against a thievish king and thus brings 
about his death is installed king (see also II, 264 et seq.}. 

The sons of aristooratio families were educated, along 
with Brahman a youths, at Takkasilft on the north-western 
frontier. It seems to have been one of 
the most notable seats of learning in 
ancient India. On the basis of oontemporary Greek 
accounts, Pliny states that the town itself was situated 
on a level where the hills sink down into the plain. Strabo 
praises the soil as extremely fertile from the number of 
its springs and water-courses. In Ptolemy’s geography it 
is called Taxiala, probably *from the Sanskrit Tak§a^ila, 
he-wn stone or Tak?aka^il&, i.e., rook of Taksaka, the 
Nfiga king, though others take it to be derived from the 
Takkas, a powerful tribe which probably occupied the 
regions between the Indus and the Chenab. It seems to 
have been an extremely rich to-wn. There is a myth in a 
J&taka that a Benares king attacked Takkasilft, but amazed 
at the rich glory of its gate tower which he fancied to be 
the king’s residence, he abandoned the expedition (H, 217-8). 
Jaina literature, which contains numerous references to 
■ Takkasilft, shows that it was at one time adorned with vast 


niunbers of Jaina edifices. 

Here were established a large number of teachers who 
taught for fees and sometimes gratis. On his arrival at 
Takkasila, a Benares prince encounters his future teacher, 
as the latter is walking to and fro after finishing his teach- 
ing. The young man at once takes off his shoes, removes 
his umbrella, and stands saluting him with respect. The 
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toaohor welcomes him and, after ho is refreshed, inquires, 
“ Where do you oome from ? ” “ Prom Bonares.” “ Whoso 
son are you ? ” “ The son of tho king of Bonnros.” “ For 
what purpose have you oome?” '‘For tho purpose of 
learning the science.” “Have you brought your aoariyabhftga 
(teacher’s honorarium) or do you wish to become a dham- 
manbevasika?” “I have brought honorarium for tho toaohor.” 
Forthwith the prince placed a purse of a 1,000 gold pieces 
at his feet. That seems to have boon tho usual foe 
(Tilamutthi Jataka, II, 278). Those who paid tho foe wore 
treated like the eldest sons in houses. Besides tho foes 
from pupils, the teachers of Takkasilft reooivod invitations 
and presents from the neighbouring folk (III, 171).' 

Hither flooked tho sons of kings, aristocrats, 
priests and plutocrats for eduoation.® Sometimes, indeed, 

„ ... princes wore educated at homo. In the 

Young Ansto- * . , 

orat ond Priests Gamapioapqa Jfitaka (II, 297), a king 
at Takkasila, himself instructs the prince in the three 

Vedas and in all worldly duties. Tho Tilarau^^hi Jfttaka 
(II, 277), however, says that “ tho kings sent their sons, 
although in their own city there lived a world-renowned 
teacher, to a great distance over tho borders of tho kingdom 
for learning the sciences, and they thought, in this way 
their pride and haughtiness will be broken, they will learn 


' For TakkasilA, TaksaSilA or Toxila, seo McOrindlc, Invasion 
of India by Alexander tho Great, p. 342 j India as described in 
Classical Literature, Strabo, pp. 33-84. Also J. R. A. S., XX, p. 343. 
Ann. Rep. Axoh. Surv. Ind., 1914-15, Marshall, pp. 1—33; Sukthankar, 
pp. 36-41; Marshall, Ibid., 1912-13, pp. 1—52; Ibid., 1016-16, 
pp. 1—88. X de B. Oodrington, Ancient India, etc., 47-U9; also 
pp. w— 66 for the contemporary Qandhdran art and sculpture. 
Marshall, a Guide to Taxila, second edition, Calcutta, 1921. For a 
seventh century notice, Yuan Chwang, Watters, 1, 240. 

Takkasilfl, 1, 273; II, 319, 823, 
^0 , III, IBS, 16S, 41B, 4^; IV, 315 ; V, 161. For wealthy Brdhmanas, 
T A M "If Bending their sons to Takkasilft, 

m 876 • IV «6 ’ ' ’ ^ plutocrats. 
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to boar heat and oold, and learn also tlie ways of the world.” 
Here a king gives his son only a pair of sandals with simple 
soles, a sunshade made of leaves and 1,000 kah&panas and 
sends him to rough it out at Takkasilfi (Of. V, 457). The 
journey to Takkasilfi itself lay through forests (I, 395). 
Some adventurous youths were not satisfied with the usual 
experiences. A prince and a Purohita’s son, after finish- 
ing their education at Takkasilfi, wander about to observe 
various local usages (V, 247). It was generally at the 
age of sixteen that princes joined Takkasilfi (I, 259, 262, 
273; n, 2, 87, 277 ; III, 122, etc.). Probably they had already 
received some literary and military instruction at home. 
There are, however, oases of princes completing their 
education at sixteen and not resorting to Takkasilfi at all 
(e.g., I, 261). The education of a prince was a oomprehen- 
sive one. In I, 259, and III, 115, the three Vedas and 
eighteen branches of learning are mentioned as subjects of 
study. In II, 87, a Benares prince learns the three Vedas, 
archery and eighteen accomplishments at Takkasilfi. 
Elsewhere, too, (III, 122, 158), we can see the princes and 
Brfihmanas studying together. In II, 100, the son of a 
wealthy Brfihmana learns charms at Takkasilfi and then 
teaches them to Brahma^a and K§atriya youths. At 
Takkasilfi every student studied under a teacher and had 
to attend on him. If ho offended, he could be punished, 
even corporally. A Benares prince, so treated, vows 
vengeance and, on ascending the throne, contrives almost 
to kill liis teacher, though, later, be makes ample amends 
for it (n, 278 et seq.). 

In the Jfitakas the king is a despot. Different 
stories imply different theories of the foundation of liis 
power. Once a Yakkhini (Yaksini) who becomes the 
favourite consort of a king solicits 
The King. from him the boon of unrestricted 
power over his dominion. “My love,” 
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replies the king, “in no way do all the subjects of 
ray kingdom belong to me, nor am I their lord ; only over 
those who rise against the king and do wrong am I lord. 
Therefore I cannot give you unrestriotod power over llio 
whole kingdom ” (I, 398). Hero tho king is the guardian 
and oensor rather than the master of his subjects and is 
not supposed to bo capable of dealing with the kingdom ns 
he likes. But elsewhere a king is prepared of his own 
accord to make over his kingdom to an ascetic (III, 80, 
also 363). In another curious story, when tho queen- 
mother falls in love with the Purohita, tho king makes 
the latter king, his own mother queen and himself acts 
as viceroy (III, 302). Once a king actually divides his 
kingdom with a poor man and tho two rule in harmony and 
frieudsliip until the new half-king erabraoos ascetioism 
(III, 448-49). In these stories the kingdom is looked upon 
almost as private property which can be partitioned or 
surrendered at will. Both tho different conceptions may bo 
true of the different places or times. 

The character of the despotism varied according to 
the personal equation. The Dasar&jadhammc or ton 

The character (HI, 274, 320) 

of monarchical comprise charity, moral rectitude, 

sacrifice, truthfulness, mildness, self- 
denial, forgiveness, not to cause any pain to anybody,; 
patience, a yielding disposition. In the Jfitakas, kings, 
are often just, righteous, merciful and charitable. But 
a king could sometimes be a whimsical tyrant who, as 
a J4taka (II, 240) puts it, “ oppresses and puts down his 
subjects by punishments, taxes, torture and robbery, as 
one pounds sugar in a sugar mill, who is as odious to 
them as a particle of dust in the eye, as a particle of sand 
in the rice or as a thorn that has pierced the hand.” An 
oppressive king sucks the country dry of all wealth (IV, 
224). Another capricious tyrant took a dislike to all old 
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things and made cruel sport of old men and women (II, 142). 
Another seized the wife of a hermit though he restored 
her later (IV, 23). Numerous other oases of tyraimy can 
be cited (II, 122, 169, 391 ; lU, 178, 454; V, 98). Sometimes 
the merits of spiritual or temporal ministers oould make 
up for the defects of a king (III, 317) but in the absence of 
any constitutional check the ultimate remedy for oppression 
lay in revolt and assassination. In the Saooamkira Jfitaka 
(1, 326) a king is driven out of the town by the enraged 
Revolt. Ksatriyas, Brfihmaflas and others who 

instal a Br&hma^a on the throne. In the 
Padakusalam&o^ava J&taka (HI, 513) a Br&hmaoa discovers , 
that a king and his priest have stolen and concealed a . 
precious treasure. He contrives to get the people together 
and proclaims aloud: — 

“ Let town and countryfolk assembled all give ear, 

“Lo, water is ablaze. From safety oometh fear. 
The plundered realm may well of king and priest complain. 
Henceforth protect yourselves. Your refuge proves your 
bane.” The people thought, “the king, though he ought 
to have protected others, threw the blame on another. 
.... That he may not in future go on playing the part of 
a thief, we will kill this wicked king.” “ So they rose up 
with sticks and clubs in their hands, and then and there 
beat the king and the priest till they died.” The BrAhmapa, 
responsible for all this, was proclaimed king. Another 
king is persuaded by a hypocritical Purohita to sacrifice 
his queens, sons, best horses and bulls so that he might 
go to heaven. The plot is frustrated and only Sakka, 
the god of gods, prevents the multitude from killing 
the king. The people agree to spare his life, “ but,” they 
decide, “ we will not give him rule or dwelling in this 
city — vre will make him an outcast and appoint his dwelling 
outside this city.” So they stripped him of his royal gar- 
ments, made him wear a yellow dress, put a yellow cloth on 
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his head, and having made him an outcnsi s^ont liim 
away to an outcast sottleuicnt. Bui ti )0 prince con- 
tinued to attend to his wants there (VI. MO ct aoq.). 
Elsewhere a significant tradition is recorded that a king 
who violated right cousnc.ss was swallowed up hy flames 
from the earth and his sons had to leave the city (III, 
458 ct seq.). 

In the Jfitakas the hereditary succession and primo- 
geniture are firmly cstahlished (I, 127, .305; IT, 87, 110, 
212; IV, 124, 170). In Thiisa .Ifitaka (III, 
The succession. ^ prince imprisoned for treason is sot 

at liberty on the death of his father and duly placed on the 
throne. So not even treason, one of the darkest of orimc.s in 
anoient India, was deemed serious enough for a departure 
from the rule. In Succaja .lutaka (III, 07) a king sny.s to 
the prince, “ My dear son, so long ns I am living, you 
shall not live in the town; remote your residence elsewhere 
and accept the reins of government after my death.” 
A few similar incidents occur elsewhere in the Jfttakas 
(II, 203, 229 ; VI, 158), It appears, however, that in cer- 
tain localities or periods reflected in the Jfitakas, a slightly 
different practice prevailed. The hereditary i)rinoiplo 
was qualified by that of capacity. In II, 207, the minis- 
ters tell a rather young prince that he will be consecrat- 
ed only on satisfying certain tests whioh pertain to Ibo 
administration of justice. In tbo Padafijali Jfitnka (II, 
264) King Brahmadatta of Benares— tbo usual .TAtnka hero 
—leaves a stupid son behind. The ministers propose to 
instal him on the throne, but the Bodhisattn, who happened 
to bo the late king’s spiritual and temporal advisor, said 
“ the prince is a fool and a good-for-nothing fellow ; we 
will first examine him and then instal him ns king.” The 
nature of the test proposed shows that tho king must, 
above all, bo qualified to administer faultless justice. Tho 
ministers held two courts and gave onco the correct and 
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once an inoorreot judgment, but the prince, incapable of 
distinguishing between the two, onl}' bit his lips both 
times. “ This man,” said the Bodhisatta, “ does not know 
right from wrong, or good from bad ; beyond the biting 
of his lips be knows nothing.” So the ministers oonse^ 
crated the Bodhisatta himself, a Brahmaoa, to the kingship. 
In such oases the ministers are the judges of the capacity 
to rule and oan deal comparatively freely with the crown. 
In any case acute physical incapacity was regarded a 
disqualification for the kingship. In spite of protests a 
king gives his eyes to a Brahman a and then thinks, “ What 
has a blind man to do with ruling? I will hand over my 
kingdom to the courtiers, and go into my park and become 
an ascetic and live as a holy man” (IV, 407 et seq.) An- 
other king struck with leprosy similarly departs into the 
forest (V, 88). The people in the Jfitakas are extremely 
anxious to make sure of the regular succession When 
after their earnest prayers to the deities the queen-consort 
of a childless king gets a son, they exclaim, “ We were 
before helpless, now we have a help, we have obtained a 
lord” (\% 1). In another tale when a monogamous king 
had no son, the townsfolk gathered together in the palace 
courtyard and raised a howl. “What is it?” asked the 
king “ Fault we have none to find,” said they, “ but this 
that you have no son to keep up your line. You have but 
one queen, yet a royal prince should have 16,000 at the 
least. Choose a company of women, my lord, some worthy 
wife will bring you a son.” The king, however, refused to 
flinch from his previous promise of monogamy. Then the 
queen herself presented to him 1,000 Ksatriya maidens, 1,000 
Alahfimatta maideus, 1,000 gahapati maidens, and 1,000 danc- 
ing girls. Later, she presented another host of 12,000 women 
to the king (IV, 316 et seq.) In another story, all deceno)', 
morality and prestige are tlurown to the winds in order to 
obtain a son to suooeed to the throne (V, 279 et seq.) 

17 
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Royal idiosyncrasies oould sometimes disturb Iho rule of 
primogeniture. A Benares king gives a province to oaoh of 
his hundred sons as his education at tho hands of a courtier 
is finished. The youngest, Samvara, however, chooses to 
live at court. The ministers ask the king on his death-bed, 
“When you are dead ... to whom shall we give the 
White Umbrella?” “Friends,” replies the king, “ all my 
sons have a right to the White Umbrella. But you may 
give it to him that pleases your mind,” On tho seventh 
day after the king’s death, the courtiers uplift tho White 
Umbrella with its festoons of gold over tho youngest prince. 
On hearing of his aocession, his ninoty-uino brothers say, 
“ He is the youngest of all ; Ahe Umbrella does not belong 
to him. Let us lift the Umbrella over the eldest of 
us all.” They besiege tho capital but Samvara offers to 
divide his wealth among them. Peace is concluded and 
Samvara is recognised (IV, 131 et soq.). In another story, 
the elder prince at first declines the kingdom but later 
demands it and gets it from his younger brother who had 
been reigning in the meanwhile (IV, 168 ot soq.). In IV, 
84, a kingdom is divided among ton brothers. One of them 
gives his share to their sister, only stipulating that ho 
should receive tho taxes due to him. Those stories may 
relate to a period or a locality in which the practice 
of primogeniture was arising but was not yet fully 
established. Elsewhere in the J&takas a king resists the 
importunity of liis queen to give the kingdom to their son, 
because the latter is ' ill-luck.’ Not even temporarily for 
some years or some months or some weeks but only 
for a single week would he place him on the throne. 
The prince’s seven days’ sovereignty is proclaimed 
throughout the city by beat of drum. He is led round 
the city triumphantly on an elephant under an umbrella, 

but on the sixth day his father has him beheaded 
(VI, 10 et seq.). 
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On failure of sons, the orown seems to have gone to 
the eldest of the younger brothers of a king (I, 133 ; II, 
367). In certain contingencies in the absence of direct 
heirs, the orown seems to go to the son-in-law of a king (II, 
323). In no oiroumstanoes is the orown formally placed 
on the head of a woman. There is an incidental statement 
that “ infamous ... is the land whioh owns a woman’s 
sway and rule ; and infamous are the men who yield them- 
selves to women’s dominion ” (I, 155). Women, however, 
did sometimes wield the actual sovereignty. In IV, 105, 
on Udaya’s death no king was set up, the commands of his 
widow Udayabhaddft were promulgated and the Mah&mattas 
administered the kingdom. In IV, 84, a brother gives his 
ovna share— one-tenth of a kingdom— to his sister but we 
are not told that the latter was duly crowned. In a few 
stories the orown is offered to whomsoever the people think 
fit (e.g., I, 399). Onoe on the tragic death of a king of 
Takkasilft, the Bodhisatta who happened to be the 
youngest of the hundred sons of Brahmadatta of Benares, 
is elected king by the courtiers and citizens who admire 
his self-control. In another story a childless king and his 
Purohita vow that if either gets a son, he should succeed to 
the kingdom and to the wealth of both. Thanks to a deity, 
the Purohita got four sons. But in spite of all possible 
precautions, the four young men renounce their claims to 
the sceptre and turn ascetic one after another (IV, 473). 
It is, however, significant that this story recognises the 
validity of a king willing the orown out of the royal family. 

If the succession was altogether unsettled, recourse 
was had, perhaps only in some out-of-the way regions, to a 
strange procedure. Seven days after the 
feSafcar.^^ death of an heirless king, the Purohita 
let a festal_oar, the phussaratha, be driven 
with the five insignia of royalty placed on it. “It will 
come to the man who will become the king.” The man'whom 
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the oar singled out by stopping near him was made king 
( 111 , 238 ; W, 39 ; V, 248). Once fortune favoured a poor 
woman’s son born in the street (IV, 38). This method 
might sometimes be combined with another. A king on his 
death-bed leaves the succession to the will of his daughter 
who is approached by the various ollicors but she rejects 
them all and proposes three tests. Meanwhile, the Purohita 
and the ministers lot out the festal car. It selects tlio 
Bodhisatta who also satisfies the throe tests of the princess 
and becomes king (VI, 31 ot seq.). 

The whole problem of the succession was complicated 
by premature ambitions, jealousies and the vogue of ronun- 
„ , , oiation. A prince, acting as viceroy, 

tween kings and conspires against the king, liis elder bro- 
prinoes. ^y^en discovered he flics to n frontier 

district and demands the umbrella or a battle. In the 
ensuing war the king is slain (VI, 31). Another prince 
appointed viceroy grows impatient of the orown, conspires 
and murders the king (V, 263 et seq.). A sixtoon-yoar-old 
prince tries various expedients to kill his father. When 
detected, he is imprisoned (III, 122 et seq., also 216). A 
prinoe-govemor comes to the capital, Benares, to pay 
his respects to his father. The latter thinks, "This fellow 
may do me wrong, if he gets an opportunity." So he tells 
him, “ As long as I live, you cannot dwell in this city. Live 
somewhere else, and at my death bear rule in the kingdom.” 
The prince obeys and leaves Benares with his chief wife 
(III, 67). In another story too horrible to relate, a Benares 
king, afraid that his wife might grow too proud of their little 
son, has the seven-month-old baby torn to pieces, bit by bit, 
in the presence of his weeping mother (III, 179). A suspi- 
cious king exiles all his sons (II, 116). On the death of a 
king, the eldest prince succeeds to the throne in the 
regular order and the younger beoomes Uparajan but he 
grows arrogant as the astrologers have foretold universal 
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dominion for his son. A command is issued for his arrest but 
he flies to the forest (IV, 230 et seq.). In another story the 
older prince at first declines the kingdom but later demands 
it and gets it from his younger brother who had been reign- 
ing in the meanwhile (IV, 168 et seq.). Moral delinquency 
sometimes went against a prince. Thus a prince who 
refused to give up strong drink was banished (^^, 467). On 
the other hand, the sway of the gospel of renunciation 
sometimes led kings to instal their sons on the throne and 
themselves to retire into the forest (V, 161-62). In 95 
et seq., a barber points out the appearance of grey hair on 
the head of a king. The latter forthwith instals his son 
on the tlirone, rewards the barber with a village and retires 
into the forest. Sometimes a prince, caring ‘ nothing for 
glory, ’ would voluntarily decline the crown in favour of a 
younger brother, though he may still awaken jealousies (II, 
87). In an interesting story a king invites his brother 
suddenly found out, to come and reign as king C^'", 22 et 
seq.). There are numerous instances, of kings abdicating 
in favour of their sons and of young princes prematurely 
following the path of renunciation and refusing consecration 
(I, 138 ; III, 364, 393, 515 ; 7; V, 177). There are other 

cases of young princes being persuaded only - with the 
greatest difficulty to assume the sceptre (IV, 105). 

In some localities or periods, the new king had to be 
accepted by the people. A wicked prince who is advised 
in vain by counsellors, Brdhmapas and 
ance of theS*' to mend his ways is at last thus 

threatened by the Bodhisatta, “ the people 
of the kingdom, dreading what a prince so fierce and pas- 
sionate may become when king, will not place you on the 
throne but uproot you . . . and drive you forth to exile ” 
(I, 507). 

Consecration was an important ceremony in the age 
of the J&takas. As in Brahraanioal literature, the Purohita 
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Bprmkled Uie king-designato -with water and so raised 
him high abovo ordinary mortals (III, 
Oonseoration. 339 ; IV, 40). In III, 408, tho ministers, 

Brfthmanas, gahapatis, citizens and dancing girls, stand 
rmmd the throne at a distance from each other. In tho 
Panoaguru J&taka (1,470), tho Bodhisatta accepting the 
kingdom at the people’s hands, enters the town, decorated 
in heaTenly style, and passes “ into the spacious hall of tho 
palace and there seated himself . . . on his jewelled throne be- 
neath tho white umbrella of his kingship. Round him 
in glittering splendour stood his ministers and Br&hmanas 
and nobles, whilst sixteen thousand nautoh girls, fair ns 
the nymphs of heaven, sang and danced and made music, 
till the palace was loud with sounds like the ocean when 
the storm bursts in thunder on the waves.’* 

The consecration and its pomp arc well-desoribed in 
the Ayoghava Jfltaka (IV, 492 et soq.) '* What is my son’s 
age? ’’asks a king. “Hois sixteen years old," reply the 
courtiers. Tho king determines to make over tho realm to 
the prince who is brought out. The whole city is decorated 
from end to end. " They decked out the state elephant in 
magnificent caparison, and dressed the boy in his best, and 
placed him upon the elephant’s back,” saying, " My lord, make 
a circuit rightwise about the rejoicing city, your inheritance, 
and salute your father the king of Kfisi ; for this day you 
shall receive the White Umbrella.” After the procession the 
prince stood before the king. “What do you wish us to do?” 
asked the courtiers. “ Take ray son,” replied the king, “ and 
put him on a pile of jewels, sprinkle him from the three 
oonohes, uplift tho Wliite Umbrella with its festoons 
of gold” (IV, 492 et seq.I 

There are other pictures of festivities, dramatic perform- 
ances, eto., on the occasion of a prinoe’s marriage or 
accession. The rejoicings were often signalised by a release 
of prisoners (V, 282 et seq.) 
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The king lived in great splendour. Once we see him 
“ seated in majesty and splendour beneath a white canopy 
of sovereignty upon a throne of gold with 
dour.^'^' legs as of a gazelle . . (I, 267). On 

return from expeditions, he generally 
goes in solemn procession round the oity and then enters 
the palace (I, 305). Seated on an elephant, the king often 
went round the oity in stately procession (II, 122). Kings vie 
with one another in splendour. For instance, a Benares 
king thinks, “All over India the kings live in a palace 
supported by many a column . . . What if I make a palace 
with one column only to support it ? Then I shall be 
the ohiefest king of all kings” (IV, 163). 

Sometimes there were glorious wrestling matches. Once 
we read, “ the wrestling ring was prepared in front of the 
king’s gate ; there was an enclosure for the games, the 
ring was decked out gaily, the flags of victory were 
ready tied. The whole oity was in a whirl ; line over 
line rose above the seats, ^ier above tier ” (IV, 81). 
A musical scene is thus described : “At the palace door a 
pavilion was set up, and a throne was set apart for the king. 
He oame down from the palace, and took his seat upon 
the divan in the gay pavilion. All around him were 
thousands of slaves, women beauteously apparelled, cour- 
tiers, Brfihmanas, citizens. All the people of the town 
had come together. In the courtyard they were flxing 
the seats circle on circle, tier above tier ...” (II, 253). 
Bangs are seen going to the park surrounded by dancers 
tin, 40). As usual they are fond of hunting (III, 
325). The fortnightly fast seems to have been the 
occasion of great festhity. The place of meeting is 
decorated; king, viceroys and others listen to discourses 
(III, 342). The king sometimes holds wine orgies 
(y, 13 et seq.) There were gorgeous elephant festivals 
(V, 282 et seq.) 
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Part of the royal splonclonr was 1 ho harem. When a 
king and queen of Benares clolorinino to marry their daugh- 
ter only to a monogamous prince, the 
Thehnrom. ambassadors of a suitor, tho king of 

MithilA remark, “Ours is a great kingdom, tlie city of 
Mithilfv covers seven leagues and tho measure of the whole 
kingdom is 300 leagues. Such a king should have 10,000 

wives at the least ” (IV, 310 et scq.) A king of Videha is 

said to have possessed a harem of 16,000 wives (VI, 220). 
So, too, Da^aratha, king of Kosala (IV, 124 et scq.) The 
high traditional number may bo taken lo imply that almost 
every king had a largo seraglio. The harem had its 
own ‘politics.’ A king takes a flower-selling girl into tho 
harem, raises her to the position of chief queen, then dis- 
graces her and finally rehabilitates her (III, 21). Another 
king raised the helpmate of his troubles to be tho chief 
queen but otherwise neglected her. The Bodhisattn had 
to exert himself to bring about a thorough reconciliation (III, 
68, also 107-108). The rivalries and jealousies of co-wives 
were proverbial (V, 21). Tho alfairs of the harem some- 
times had serious repercussions on alfairs of state. In tho 
extremely interesting JAtaka version of HAma’s tale, the 
queen-consort of Dadaratha is succeeded on her deat h by 
another who, in response to tho olfer of a boon, requests 
the supersession of the two elder princes by her own son. 
Informed by soothsayers that ho has still twelve years to 
live, the old king tolls Rama and Lakkhmin, “ My sons, if 
you live here, some mischief may befall you. Go to some 
neighbouring kingdom, or to the woodland, and when my 
body is burnt, then return and inherit the kingdom w'hicli 
belongs to your family . . They and their sister Sit A 
go to the HimAlayas. On the king’s demise in 9 years, 
the queen-oonsort desires that tho umbrella should be raised 
over her son Bhai’ata. But the oourtiers did not allow it, 
saying, tho lords of the umbrella are dwelling in the 
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forest.* Acoompanied b}’ a complete host of the four arms, 
Bharata himself proceeded to the forest with the fine in- 
signia of royalty for RAma. When RAma refused to return 
until the completion of the full t\relvo j'ears, the rest oame 
back but for the next three years the slippers of RAma 
w’ere supposed to rule the kingdom. The ministers placed 
them on the royal throne when they judged a cause (IV, 
124 et seq.). More unsavoury situations were sometimes 
created. A prinoe-vioeroy, falsely incriminated by a jilted 
step-mother, is sentenced by the enraged king to be taken 
to the thieves’ cliff and beheaded. The nobles, the min- 
isters, and many harem ladies protest. But the king is 
adamant (IV, 191). The harem was strongly guarded (IV, 
105). But nothing could prevent occasional criminal liaison. 
Guilty of misconduct in the harem, a minister is told by 
the king, “ 0 blinded by folly I you have sinned, and are 
not worthy to dwell in my kingdom ; take your substance 
and your wife and family and go hence.” The minister 
migrates to Eo^ala and becomes the confidential 
adviser of the Kosala king. He instigates border raids and 
a regular invasion against his old master (I, 262 et seq.). 
Several such incidents are recorded in the Jatakas (II, 
125-26, 401 ; III, 13, 168 et seq., 337 et seq). In another 
story, a royal servant becomes a paramour of the queen, 
murders the king and buries him. The prinoe, however, 
does the same to the murderer and amply revenges the 
wrong (HI, 419 et seq.). There is one instance of an UparA- 
jan intriguing in the harem of the king, his own brother 

av,'79). 

A pleasanter side of court life was the charity practised 
on a lavish scale. It must have gone a long way to win 

the loyalty of the people and enhance the 

Roi al Ohanty. pj.gg(jjgQ gf jjjg ^ j-j^g qj Benares 

“ built six halls of boimty, one at each of the four gates, 
one in the midst of the city, and one before the palace ; 

18 
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and every day ho distributed in gifts six lumdrod thousand 
pieces of money." The monarch himself went among the 
needy and the miserable and showered bounties. The whole 
country was astir with his generosity 01, 1 18). Identical 
statements are made of many other kings (IV, 170, 355, 
361 et seq., 402; V, 162; VI, 42 ot scq.) Beggars and 
mendicants are often at the king’s window (II, 273). In 
spite of the pomp and glory which surrounded him, a 
king oould unbend on occasions. Wo see a king moving 
freely among his subjects (IV, 201). Another greets a 
mendicant, sets him on his own oouch, and oilers him all 
the delicious dishes prepared for liimsolf (II, 273). An« 
other king led an ascetic “ to a dais and sot him upon the 
throne under a white umbrella ; his own food the king gave 
him to eat and himself ate of it. Then ho took him to 


the garden, and caused a covered walk and dwelling to bo 
made for him, and furnished him with all the necessaries 
of an asoetio” (II, 316). Similar incidents are recorded else- 
where 0II, 79 et seq.). The king's example of charity was 
imitated by his wealthy subjects. A Bonfires merchant 
worth eighty orores established six almshouses at the usual 
spots and in the usual style. Wo are told that 600,000 
beggars partook of lus generosity each day (HI, 129 ; also 
IV, 355 et seq.). A royal treasurer practises charity on 
the same scale and in the same manner (V, 383 ot seq.). 

The king was the motive force of the whole 
government. One of his principal duties was the adminis- 
. tration of justioo. Ho is often an original 

Duties oi the . , j ■ • . 

King. triDunal and sometimes open to suggestion 

or protest from his Purohita or minister 
of justice (I, 133 ; III, 232). The king is often prompted to 
summary justice. A man is brought before him. “ What is 
this, my friend ? ” enquires the king. They reply, “ here’s 
a thief who has been robbing your majesty’s treasury." 

Away with him to exeoution." The accused, however, has 
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the courage to expostulate aud is released (I, 371). Else- 
where, too, a criminal is hauled up in the very first instance 
before the king (I, 384; see also II, 298 et seq.) 
In the Rathalatthi J&taka (III, 104) a Purohita of the king 
falsely accuses some oart-drivers of striking him. The 
king promptly commands the drivers to give up their horses 
by way of punishment. The minister who happened to be the 
Bodhisatta, expostulates, persuades the king to hear the other 
side and so leads him to give the correct judgment. There 
were, of course, many cases which were decided by the 
ofiBoers of the king without reference to him (II, 182 ; V, 299). 

The king must promote morality and sometimes adopts 
rough and ready homely ways of doing so. Succeeding 
Brahmadatta as king of Ben&res, the Bodhisatta summons 
his ministers, BrMimanas, gentry and others and, with their 
consent, proclaims, by beat of drum, that in fulfilment of 
his princely vow, he would make a sacrifice of a thou- 
sand sinners (I, 260). The people believe that everything 
depended on the king. Pigs are sweet when the king 
exercises his rule with justice and equity. But “ in the 
time of unjust kings, oil, honey, molasses and the like, as 
well as wild roots and fruits, lose their sweetness and 
'flavour; aud not these only but the whole realm becomes 
'bad and flavourless •” (III, 111). The king did sometimes 
play the rSle of a moral teacher. Twice a month, for 
instance, a .king would., gather his subjects together and 
say, “ Give alms, practise virtue, righteously follow your 
business and calling, educate yourselves in the days of your 
youth, gain wealth, donotbehave like a village cheat or dog, 
be not harsh or cruel, do your duty in caring for mother 
and for father, in family life honour your elders” (IV, 176-7, 
also, 361 et seq.). Some kings were particularly anxious 
to provide for the comforts of hermits and travellers. For 
instance, one of them provides a park to shelter them, in 
particular during the rains (TV, 444). 
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Next to tho king stood iho Upurftjan, brother or son or 
other kinsman of the king. In IV, 79, on the death of a 
king, tho older prince becomes king while 
Tho Upnrfljnn. youngcr is appointed Uparftjan 

nhnosl aiilomalioally. Ho is tho “ snb-king,” a vicegerent, 
in constant touch with tho king. In tho ICurudhainnia 
Jataka, the UparAjan waits ovorj- evening on the king and 
receives the greetings of tho people on entering or leaving 
tho palace. On ceremonial occasions lie sits behind tho 
king on the back of the elephant, a scat sometimes occupied 
by the Purohita (II, 374). An UparAjan, however, did not 
necessarily act for tho king during the latter’s absence. 
Starting on a long hunting trip a king once entrusts tho 
kingdom to tho care of liis mother (VI, In). Another 
whimsical king who sots out on a long journey to discover 
his faults entrusts the realm to tho ministers as a whole 
(IV, 370). 

Every king had a Purohita, who was his advisor 
in spiritual, and sometimes also, in temporal affairs. 

. The very first king ^lahAsaramata had 
The Purohita. , 

.. - appointed a BrAhmmia's son as famil)*- 

priest (III, 454). Often, though not always, tho office was 
hereditary and continued in the same family for generations 
(1,437 ; II. 47 ; III, 392, 455; IV, 200). Once somoBrfthmapas 
objected to the installation of a young son of tho late Puro- 
hita. “For seven generations,” protested the mother of the 
boy, “the performance of elephant consecration (hntthiman- 
gala) has been hereditary in our family ; tho old custom will 
pass out of our hands and our wealth will disappear ” (II, 47 ; 

III, 400). Sometimes, of course, new men would be 
introduced (III, 194, 337). A king of Vidoha has four sages 
to instruot him in Dhamma (VI, 330), 

ThePurohitaistheAoarya, teacher or preceptor (II, 376; 

IV, 270; V, 127). He is actually seen teaching sacred texts 
to a king of BenAres (III, 28). -We see him admonishing 
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a king who was set- on evil ways (III, 317). In the Tilamutthi 
Jfitaka, the king makes his Takkasila teacher his Purohita. 
looks upon him as a father and follows his advice 
(n, 282). Sometimes the king and the Purohita are friends 
and companions (I, 289). A prince and a Purohita’s son 
bom on the same day are brought up together and go to 
Takkasilft together (III, 31). Fleeing at night from an 
invaded town, a king takes with him only his queen, a 
servant and the Purohita (III, 417). For his maintenance, 
tlie Purohita seems to have enjoyed, besides anj- presents, 
a Bhogagflma, the revenues of a village (III, 105 ; TV, 475). 
The consecration of state elephants brings a Purohita 
ten millions (II, 46). To the Purohita, as to priests 
in general, land may be given as sacrificial fee (III, 
516). 

The Purohita’s functions were extremely varied. He > 
is an astrologer and must ward off any misfortunes threatened^ 
by bad dreams or inexplicable natural! 
thepXS.' phenomena (I, 334; II, 46; III, 43. Of.' 

IV, 364). In the Mangala Jataka, (I, 371), 
however, the premonition of signs is condemned.* 
In Dhonas^kha Jataka (III, 159) an ambitious Purohita 
helps the king through a sacrificial ceremony, to acquire 
a city which is difficult to conquer. He proposes to his 
lord to pluck out the eyes of the thousand captured 
kings, to rip up their bellies, take out the entrails and give 
a bali-offering — to a god. Besides advising the king on 
all sorts of affairs, the Puroluta often performed judicial 
work. Rectifying a wrong decision of the Sen&pati who 
is supposed to be corrupt, a Purohita receives popular 
acclamations and is then appointed by the king regularly 
to try law-suits (H, 186-87). He guards the king’s 
treasure (I, 439). His ambitions sometimes rise higher. 

* The Teviiia Sutta (II, 3) contains an energetic denunciation 
of the arts and lying practices of astrology. 
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Once a Purohita trios to take the entire control of the state 
in his hands (V, 57). Sometimes ho identifies his ambitions 
with the glory and greatness of his master, “ I will make 
this king conquer all other kings in the whole of India ; 
in this way he will become the sole king and I the solo house- 
priest” (III, 169). If, however, a Purohita deeply dis- 
pleased the king, ho could bo consigned to dire punish- 
ment. We see him once dragged to the place of execution 
by the king's people (I, 439). There is mention of corrupt 
back-biting priests (V, 2 et soq.). The judgments of another 
hopelessly corrupt priest were rectified by the prince who 
is then appointed judge of all suits and earns the bitter 
hostility of the priest (VI, 131). It goes without saying 
that, besides the house-priest, other Brlthmanas wore 
consulted by the king. Wo hoar of Brahmadatta of 
Bonfires and lus queen calling 800 Br&hmapas to forecast 
their child's destiny (I, 272). 

Besides the Purohita, the king had a number of 
ministers, amaooas. They seem to form a class by thom- 

. selves and to regard themselves as dis- 

Miniater. . , _ , , ^ 

tmot from Ksatriyas and Brahmapas and 

all others. “ I come of amaocakula (a family of ministers),” 
says one (II, 98, 125). Failing to interpret a dream of the 
king once, the ministers say, “ The Brfl.hmanas know it, 
0 great king ” (IV, 335 ; see also I, 260 ; III, 376 ; IV, 408 ; 
IV, 462 et seq.), thus implying that they themselves did 
not belong to the sacerdotal caste. Occasionally, how- 
ever, Br4hmapa ministers are met with (III, 342). 
Ministers should be versed in all sciences (II, 30, 74). 
As a rule they are respected by the king but there are 
occasional oases of arbitrary treatment (III, 239). The 
offices are sometimes hereditary (I, 248). On the death of a 
king the realm sometimes falls to their charge. During the 
occasional absence or incapacity of a king too the ministers 
sometimes took charge of the state (IV, 370, 407, 438). 
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The Sen&pati seems to stand at the head of ministers. 
Having determined on renunciation, a king calls his minis- 
ters with the Sen&pati at their head (V, 
Sen&pati. ,, 

178). The king cares nothing for the 

city,” onoe the people say, “ we will inform the Senapati ” 
(V, 459). Once the ministers offer the crown to the Sen&pati 
but he declines it and departing for the forest, bequeaths 
a testament of laws to be followed in the administration 
of justice (V, 125). The Senapati not only wielded 
the military command as his title implies, but also 
performed other functions. He decided oases. A corrupt 
Sen&pati is seen accepting a bribe (H, 186). Sometimes 
a relation of the king, for instance, a step-brother, 
or a son, was appointed Sen&pati (I, 133 ; IV, 168 ; 
VI, 30). 

The regular .minister of justice was the Vinicoh&maooa 
who not merely decided oases but also offered 
Viniooha- counsel on matters of law and morality 
macca. 3S0). 

The Bhanidfig&rika or treasurer was an ofiBoer of the 
highest importance (IV, 43 ; V, 123 ; I, 248, 252). In the 
Nigrodha J&taka, some one predicts to his 

Buandagarika. 

friends that on the next day one of them 
would be king, another Senapati and he himself Bhan(j&- 
g&rika. The Bhacijagfirika seems usually to have been a 
very rich man and is sometimes spoken of as possessed 
of 80 orores (I, 349, 466, etc.). The Rajjuka or rajjug&haka 
The Kajjukn, amacoa, * the rope-holding minister, ’ seems 
to have been the surveyor of land (IV, 
169). Nest to him stood another survey-officer called 
donam&paka or dopa, one who measured with a dry rod 
(H, 367, 378). The herannika was the keeper of the king’s 
purse (ni, 193). The S&rathi was the charioteer (II, 377). 
The cashier, sword-bearer, keeper of the umbrella 
were some of the other officers (VT, 38 et seq.). The 


Vinioohft- 

macca- 


Bhandfigfirika. 
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DovArikn is the clinmhorlnin anil l»i'lf>iigs lo the lowest 
rung of the ladder fUj 241 ; V. -250). In (ho MAtaftga 
Jatakii, a dovarika's duly is to thrash CaoOak's’ ««d other 
vagabonds who wanted to peep at the palace, with sticks 
or bamboo-posts, catch them by tho throat, and lling them 
on the grovind (I'ick, tr. Mattra, p. lufl). In the MahA- 
pitgala Jalaka, a dovArika speaks of the king giving iiitn 
eight blows on tho head whenever he entered tho palace 
(Pick, tr. Mailra, p. 150). Tho same title .seems to have 
been borne by an officer whose duty was difieront. 
There is a dovfirika who has to olo.so the city-galo at 
night (II, 370). 

Some police officers are in evidence, 'rho nagarn- 
guttika is charged with tho arrest and execution of robbers 

„ and is once jokingly called ‘ king of tho 

Pohcc ofliccrs. . . , , i , 

night (in, oOl. riio coraghfitaka, slayer 

of thieves,’ is imothor similar olficer (ill, 41,170). The 

oity, at any rate, has a large polioo force. Informed 

of tho doings of a daring robber, tho king of Bonfires 

orders tho city-watch to post bands hero and there 

(III, 437). Tho police, however, was not altogolhcr above 

corruption (III, 437 et seq.). Nor was it adequate for all 

contingencies. In crises tho townsfolk would themselves 

coma out and assist in the tuaintenanco of order (V, 502). 

Among tho raiscollaneous officers and employees at 

court may bo mentioned tho valuer of urtiolcs — of 


MiBccUancous. horscs, precious .stones, gold, 

etc,, who valued commodities to be pur- 
chased at court (I, 124), archers (II. 87 ; V, 128), olophant- 
tamers (II, 221), musicians (I, 384 ; II, 250) ; dancers and 
singers (II, 227 ; IV, 324) ; potters, baskot-maker.s, garden- 
ers, barbers, cooks, oto. (I, 121, 137, 138; II, o, 310; 
V, 290 — 92; Pick, tr. Mnitrn, 287 — 80). At least sometimes 
Government posts descended from fatiier to son. A few 
JAtakas (I, 349 ; III, 385 ; V , 383) imply that the post of 
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treasurer was hereditary in a family for seven or more 
generations. There is mention of an hereditary senSpati 
(V, 210). In any case many of the higher officers were 
drawn from the ranks of Mah&mattas or nobles (II, 98, 125, 
203, 378). 

The court of a king comprised the higher officers, the 
Rftjannas as well as other personages. Rich merchants 
called Setthis, whether heads of guilds or 
important on their own account, are 
frequently in attendance on the king (1, 289, 349 : HI, 1 19, 
128, 299, 300, 444, 475; IV, 63 ; V, 382). There were 
courtiers who received grants of land from the king and 
were termed Rajabhoggas. 

The Jfitaka stories already alluded to make it clear 

that a kingdom was divided into proi*mces or districts. 

Princes were often appointed to govern 
The province. ..... 

them. Below tins administrative division 


stood the village, then, as now, the unit of society. 

Village habitations were surrounded by 
T e -in age. and jungles (I, 215 ; V, 46). Some 

villages seem to have been fairly large. Physicians go to 
villages in search of medical practice (III, 202, 204). There is 
mention of a village wliioli paid a revenue of 1,00,000 (III, 
229), another which contained 1,000 smiths families (III, 
281). In another village a Br&hmana family worth 
eighty orores thought it worth their while to take up 
' their abode. The kingdom of Videha is said to 
consist of I6,0u0 villages (III, 365). But our ignorance 
of the exact size and population of the territory makes 
it impossible to calculate the average extent of a village. 
The majoritv- of villages are likely to have contained- an 
heterogeneous population, but there were others inhabited 
exclusively or mainly by members of a single caste or 
followers of a single occupation. • There- is mention of 
Brfihmana villages and Brfihmana farmers (11, 368; HI, 
19 
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293; IV, 276); carpenters’ villages (H, 18, 405; IV, 159, 
208; Fiok, tr. Maitra, p. 274) ; smiths’ villages (III, 281, 86); 
potters’ ^'illages (III, 376, 508) ; hunters’ villages (VI, 71) ; 
robbers’ villages (II, 388 ; IV, 430). 

In the Jfttakas there is no trace of any village Pan- 
o&yata or any other organ of self-government. The only re- 
gular administrative officer was the G&ma- 
ViliagegoT- The chief of the homogeneous 

6rni&6nv» “ . / « 

Brflhmana and other villages (III, 281 ; 
VI, 71 ; IV, 430 ; II, 388) corresponded to the Gflmabhojaka. 
The office was perhaps often hereditary, though village 
favour, opinion would naturally count for a great deal. The 
king’s too, might partly determine the ultimate choice. Once 
the king’s chaplain is seen acting as the village headman 
(III, 105). That the headman might sometimes bo a person 
of high standing is also proved by the designation amacoa 
which he sometimes bears (1, 354). In any case the func- 
tions of the G&raabhojaka were wide and important. Ho 
exercised judicial powers, arbitrated between villages and 
made the guilty pay fines. For instance, he fined a fisher- 
man’s wife for stirring up a quarrel. She w^as tied and 
beaten to make her pay the fine (I, 483). Ho imposed and 
oolleeled fines for excessive drinking, etc., and granted 
licenses for the sale of intoxicants (I, 198). Or he might 
issue prohibitions against the slaughter of animals or sale of 
intoxicating drinks (IV, 116). Elsewhere he is seen dis- 
tributing food to famine-stricken villagers on promise of 
receiving a share of their next crop (II, 135). 

That he conld bo oontrolled by the king is clear. In 
the Kul&vaka J&taka (1, 198), the gSimabhojaka speaks ill 
, of the villagers to the king, but on their 
troi. innocence being proved, the slanderer’s 

possessions are given to them, he is made 
theirslaveand, finally, -expelled from the village. In the 
Kharassara J&taka (I, 354) a gfimabhojaka is degraded and 
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replaoed by another. In the Pfiniya Jfttaka (IV, 14) two 
gfimabhojakas in the kingdom of Kdsi respectively prohibit 
the sale of strong drink and slaughter of animals. But the 
people make a representation that these were time-honoured 
praotioes. The proclamations are annulled. Custom must 
be adhered to. The need for royal supervision could not 
be gainsaid. In I, 355, a gdmabhojaka, newly appointed, 
betrays his trust by combining with robbers to plunder 
his charge (I, 355). If a headman was outrageous in his 
conduct, the villagers would sometimes take the law in 
their own hands. For instance, a headman who intrigued 
with a villager’s wife was seized by the look of hair on 
the top of his head, dragged into the courtyard and mocked 
as he cried ‘ I am the headman.’ He was thrashed till he 
fainted. He was not deprived of his office but he remem- 
bered the lesson (H, 135-36). 


There were many affairs in which the villagers them- 
selves took the initiative. In the Losaka J&taka (I, 237 


Corporate ac- 
tivity ia the vil- 
lage. 


et seq.), Buddhist brethren are supported 
by village personages, and villagers pay a 
man to teach them the true doctrine. We 


are told that under the influence of a popular leader, 
villagers led ideal lives. " They used to get up early and 
sally forth, with razors and axes and clubs in their hands. 
With their clubs they used to roll out of the way all stones 
that lay on the four highways and other roads of the village ; 
the trees that would strike against the agles of chariots, 
they out down ; rough places they made smooth ; causeways 
they built, dug water tanks, and built a hall ; they showed 
charity and kept the Commandments" (1, 199). Women 
sometimes took part in these activities (I, 201). 

The number of cities in a kingdom was sometimes very 
large. “ Eighty-four thousand cities, ’’ says a queen to console 
her melancholy husband, “ chief of which 
is the royal city of KuB&vati, own your 
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sovereignty, sii'e, set your lieart on them ” (1, 392). In 
spite of the patent, gross exaggeration, the number indicates 
that there urere many cities. As usual, men of the city 
looked down on the rural folk. “These misguided pro- 
vincials,” says the son of a slave, “ liave no idea of dressing. 
And as for taste in scents and garlands, they have got 
none ” (I, 452). Cities were surrounded by walls and forti- 
fied by watch-towers, etc., and sought to be made impreg- 
nable (III, 117). Towns seem to bo administered by royal 
officers. There is no trace of any institutions of urban soU- 
govemraent. 

The land-revenue was the chief source of the king’s 
income. Royal servants (Rftja kammikft) seem to have 
measured the fields and fixed the assess- 
Revenue. There the Owners of some 

fields pray for a remission of taxes. Exemption was occa- 
sionally obtained, as, for instance, once by a Setthi through 
the king’s brother (IV, 169). Rannobhftga is the term applied 
to the king’s share of the produce (II, 378). If taxes were 
not paid voluntarily, they were to be oollooted forcibly 
(II, 240 ; IV, 224 ; III, 9 ; V, 98). The taxes seem to have 
been collected by the gfimabhojakas with tho assistance 
of some royal officers. The latter are called balipatig- 
gdhakas, niggahakas, ball sftdhakas (II, 17). The collectors 
are sometimes very oppressive and once reduce a village to 
desolation. “The men could not, for fear of the king’s 
people, live in their houses ; they surrounded their houses 
with hedges and went after sunrise to tho forest. In the 
day the king’s people (Rfijapurusa) plundered, at night the 
the thieves ” (V, 98). The property of those who died with- 
out heirs escheated to the king. Once (III, 299) we read 
that “ seven days and seven nights the army of the king 
took to bring the goods of people dying without heirs to 
the palaoe.” Sometimes whole families renounced the 
world and the king took possession of their property. In 
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the Hatthipfila Jfitaka (IV, 485) a Puroliita and his wife 
follow Iheir sons into the forest. On hearing of it. the 
king exclaims. “ Unclaimed wealth comes lo us.” The rule 
about treasure-trove is not clear. On the one hand, a 
farmer appropriates the whole treasure he disooiers in a held 
(I. 277). Elsewhere (I, 398) a king exclaims ‘ Treasuse-trove 
is a royal perquisite ' and so hastens to appropriate a 
woman— really an ogre ss. Petitioners make presents to the 
king (n, 166). Some other imposts are levied. The king 
is entitled to “ milk money ’* on the birth of an heir (FV, 323). 

It is patent that in the J&taka administrative system as 
a whole, the executive and fiscal functions were combined 
Justice judicial. But besides the king, the 

Purohita and the Sen&pati there were also 
other judicial officers. Sometimes the bench consisted of 
several judges. We see a court of five coimsellors (V, 228.) 
Incidentally, they are all corrupt (V, 229). In III, 505, a regu- 
lar hall of justice is mentioned. Ecclesiastical cases seem to 
have come before state-courts. Thus, the case of a pregnant 
mm in which the commands of the Buddha and his rival 
Devadatta were concerned, comes before a king and bis minis- 
ters (1, 146 et seq.). The investigation of crimes was, at least 
sometimes, thorough. When a king gives out that he has 
lost a jewelled .crest, the city-gates are shut, all carts are 
searched and similar other measures taken (11, 122-23; 
V, 461). The punishments for serious offences were very 
severe. A robber, guilty of high treason, has his hands 
and feet, nose and ears cut off, is laid in a canoe and is left 
to drift down the Ganges (II, 117). Another daring robber 
is sentenced by the king to be put to death. “ Thej* bound 
his hands behind his back, and led him t o the place of 
execution, scourging him in every square with whips ” (III, 
436 ; see also V, 461). An ascetic suspected of robbery at 
night is, after being reyikd and beaten by the owners of the 
house, carried into the presence of the king. The latter 
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makes no inquiry but merely says, Off with him, impale 
him upon a stake.” They took him to the cemetery and 
lifted him up on a stake of acacia wood. There he hung 
a whole day with gouts of blood falling upon his body 
(rV, 29). An ascetic, at first appointed judge, is falsely 
accused of treason and is sentenced to be slain. How- 
ever, he is ultimately allowed to depart. Later, the 
queen is accused of correspondence with him and is put to 
death. When the four princes become enemies of the king 
on this account and the innocence of the ascetic is 
established, the king sentences his five accusers — the 
former judges — to be put to death. The sentence, 
however, is not executed in deference to the wishes of the 
Bodhisatta. So, the five men are stripped of their pro- 
perty, disgraced in various ways by their hair being fasten- 
ed into five looks, by being put into fetters and chains, by 
oowdung being sprinkled over them and are finally driven 
out of the kingdom CV, 229 et seq.). In another story, two 
sellers of bad drink are sentenced to be beheaded (V, 13). 
Accidental homicide, however, seems to have been lightly 
dealt with. A park-keeper who happens to kill a paooeka- 
buddha flies in dread but is pardoned and restored to his 
office (III, 441), For certain offences imprisonment was 
the ordinary punishment. Prison life was hard indeed. 
On release a man looked forlorn and helpless (VI, 8). 
Imprisonment, in fact, seems to have been regarded as 
equal to some horrible punishments in its severity. Thus, 
of four robbers brought before a king, one is sentenced 
to receive a thousand strokes from whips barb ed with 
thorns, another to be imprisoned in chains, a third to be 
smitten jvith a spear and the fourth to be impaled” (VI, 4). 
For some heinous crimes the punishment was to be 
trampled down by elephants. The culprits were made to 
lie down in a courtyard and the trained beasts broke their 
bones (I, 200). 
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The J&takas throw little light on the military side of 
the administration. The army seems to have been recruit- 
ed for the most part from the natives of a 
The rmy. gtjjte. A king who slights his own 
soldiers and favours new-oomers finds his troops torn 
by jealousies at a crisis and suflTers defeat. He learns the 
lesson and onoe again shows favour to his own men (HI, 
400 et seq.). 

The politioal conditions reflected in the J&takas display 
the same feudal tendencies and the same tenure of foreign 
relationships as the Epios. The size of 
a state was, as usual, small but the ever- 
present tendency towards expansion led 
to complications. A king would sometimes attack 
another without any provocation (II, 95). They raid 
each other’s frontier (I, 263 et seq.). Another king finds 
his city surrounded by numerous potentates because astro- 
logers have predicted universal dominion for his daughter’s 
son. He has to fly to the forest (IV, 230). We are told 
of a single sovereign capturing a thousand “ kings " and 
seeking to make a sacrifice of them (III, 159 et seq.). 
Elsewhere we hear of ten brothers slaying on the wheel 
thousands and thousands of conquered ' kings ’ (IV, 84). 
The passion for war is well caricatured in the Gullakalifiga 
Jfltaka. A king of Dantapur in Kalifiga, gifted with 
enormous personal strength and commanding a fine army, 
oould find none willing to fight him. ‘ I am longing to fight,” 
said he to his ministers, “ but can find no one to war with 
me.” On the suggestion of the ministers he sends his four 
daughters, bedecked with jewels, round about so as to be 
able to declare war on potentates who might be tempted 
to take any one of the damsels into their harem (III, 3 et 
seq.). Victory in war did sometimes lead to annexation. 
Thus, the king of conquers, annexes and plunders 
Ko^ala (in, 116, 153 ; V, 425). We read of another king 
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-whose teiritoTy is annexed and who himself is captured and 
suspended head downwards on the lintel of the door (III, 
13). But sometimes the defeated rulers were suffered to 
retain their dominions on acknowledgment of suzerainty. 

So arose a network of relationships of 
denchfs** overlordship and vassalage. Thus, many 

“kings” send their daughters to be married 
to the prince of Ku4avatt, and their sons to serve as his 
pages (V, 282 et seq.). Another element of feudalism was 
furnished by the presence of big landholders (III, 155 ; IV, 
220). A Br&hmana magnate was worth 80 crores (IV, 237). 
Another frontier landowner was estimated equally highly 
(IV, 370). 

These feudal tendencies and this tenure of foreign re- 
lations rendered the frontier a scene of chronio disorder and 
confusion. It harboured rebels and oon- 
**^°'*' spirators (VI, 31). It was often in a state 
of revolt or disturbance which called the 
king from his capital (I, 304, 437 ; U, 74, 315 ; III, 400, 497 ; 
IV, 189). The departure of the king to set the frontier in 
order was sometimes the signal for internal trouble. 

Besides feudalism there was the tendency towards 
functional organisation. Traders in various articles, skilled 
workers of various categories, such as 
mariners (IV, 137) ; garland-makers (III, 
405) ; caravan traders (I, 368 ; 11, 295) ; mass-troopers (1, 296 
-97; II, 388; IV, 430); masons, blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, painters, etc. (HI, 387 ; VI, 427), had organised 
themselves into guilds. Eighteen was the traditional 
number of the varieties of guilds. Their representatives 
were invited to ceremonial functions (IV, 411; VI, 22). 
De&iito quarters were sometimes assigned to guilds in a 
oity (I, 320). The state maintained touch with the guilds. 
Their leaders are seen attending on the king (II, 12, 52; III, 
281). The Bhandfigarika seems to have acted as a judge for 


Guilds, 
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guilds in some oases (IV, 43). Witliin a guild itself, the 
position of the Setthi or alderman seems often to be here- 
ditary (I, 231, 248 ; ni, 475). 


20 



CHAPTER Vll. 


Pre-Mauryan Administrations. 


Vedio literature, the Slltrns, the Epics and the Jfttakas 
give an inkling into the administrative praotioos of different 
_ . . , regions and ages but they afford little 

Indian Political help towards the rcoonslruotion of regular 
History. political history. It is not until the last 

quarter of the 4th century B.C. that any connected account 
of political events can bo commenced and administrative 
data examined in the light of well-authenticated institutions. 
Nevertheless, a few facts can bo gleaned about the 
political transactions of the two centuries which preceded 
the foundation of the Mauryan empire. The most import- 
ant sources of information are the Buddhist and Jaina' 
literatures which, though primarily ethical and philosophi- 
cal, incidentally give some political facts because the 
founders of Buddhism and Jainism sprang from aristocratic 
families and came into contact with crowned heads in their 
career. In several Buddhist works occurs the following list 
of the sixteen great states 

(1) A*ga, (2) Magadhfl, (3) Ka^i, (4) Ko^ald, (6) Vajjl, 
(6) Malia, (7) Oetl, (8) Vamsd, (9) Kurd, (10) Pailoaia, 
(11) Maooha, (12) Sflrasena, (13) Assaka, (14) Avantl, 
(16) Qandhara and (16) Earoboja.” 


JMobi, 8. B. B , Vol. XLV, p. 122, for PfirfivnnAtha who 
the founder of Jaiuism. For the life and tenohinge 
01 Manavira, the traditional twenty-fourth or last Ttrthakara of the 
Jamas, see Jama Kalpa SOtra and AcArfiuga SCtra. 

T 170 7 a . Buddhist India, p. 23; Oambridgo History of India, 

^^euttara Nikflya, I, 213 ; IV, 262, 266, 

i^thSir PfiirKs; 
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It is likely that about the sixth century B.O. the -whole 
of North India from Gandhfira in modern Afghanistan to 

^ the borders of Bengal -was parcelled out 

Big States. • • 1 j. j. 

roughly among sixteen principal states. 

Another list in the Dtgha Nikaya divides the central region 
of the North into seven states.’ But neither the seven 
nor the sixteen seem to have constituted a permanent 
political system. They frequently \rarred -with their neigh- 
bours; their boundaries would change and some would 
be annexed to others. By the beginning of the fifth 
century B.O. Ko^ala had conquered Ka^i, Magadlia had 
conquered Anga and the Assakas were probably dependent 
on Avantl.* Besides the principal states there were others, 
dependent or independent, which filled the northern plains. 
Some of these were clan-oligarchies in their form of govern- 
ment.’ A list of ten such clans was com- 
Davids from Pali records 

1. The Sakiyas, capital Kapilavatthu ' 

2. The Bulls, capital Allakappa 

3. The Bhaggas, capital on Suihsumftra Hill 

4. The Koliyas, capital B&magftma 

5. The Kfilamas, capital Kesaputta 

6. The Mallas, capital Pavft 

7. The Mallas, capital Kusinfirfi 

8. The Moriyas, capital Pipphalivana 

9. The Videhas, capital Mithila 

10. The Licchavis, capital Ves&li.* 

' Btgha Xik&ya, II, 235;I{hTB Davida, Dialogues of the Buddha, 
U, 270. Cambridge History of India, I, p. 178. 

- Ehys Davids, Cambridge History of India, 1, 178. 

* The Avadfina Sataka (No. 88) preserves an old tradition that 
some merchants from Madhyadesa in reply to queries in the south, 
stated that some regions were under Ganas and some under R^as. 
Edtydyana, IV, 168, also distinguishes between samgha and Bkarfijn. 
See D. R. Bhandarkar, Lectures on the Ancient History of India, 
p. 147. 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 8, 9, 22. Cambridge History 
of India, I, p. 175, Also, JainaKalpa SOtra, ed. Jacobi, p. 65. 
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All these clans -were nob necessarily independent. For 
instance, the ^ftkiyns corned the suzerainty of Ko^ala and, 
before the death of the Buddha, suffered a complete 
destruction of their autonomy. ' Thus, the fundamental 
political conditions in this epoch are the same as those 
reflected in somewhat later literature which has already 
been noticed. It is, however, interesting that autonomy, 
so long as it lasted, carried with it autonomy of political 
organization. A monarch might bo the suzerain of an 
oligarchy. 

The Jaina Acarlhga Sfltra preserves the old tradition . 
that some regions wore ruled by Ganas, some by two kings ■ 
and so on while others had no rulers at • 
ernment*^ difficult to be suro of the 

meaning of this passage.* Neither 
Buddhist nor Jaina literature furnishes any instance of dual 
kingship. If the rule of Gaiias pertains to these states, 
it probably means the rule of clans. All the oligarchies 
are named after clans and founded on the idea 'of clan. 

9 

Their assemblies are referred to as those of the Sftkiyas, 
Mallas, etc.^ All the inhabitants of any one of these states 
could hardly have belonged to a single clan and could not 
have come together for deliberation. Of representation, 
there is no trace or hint anywhere. Jlenoe this type of 
polity is to be designated as oligarchy rather than republic. 
The J&takas mention seven thousand seven hundred and 
seven Lioohavi kings. The number is too . sjonmetrioal to 
be authentic but it does indicate that the aristooralic families 


’ Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 8. 

* Acfttafiga Setra, 11,3, i, 10. 

* For a doubtful interpretation, Jayaswal 
96-100. 


Hindu Polity, I, 


*^Rhya Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, 1, 113. Dfgha Nikdya 
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numbered several thousands. Beyond their pale lay the 
other inhabitants.’ 

In these oligarchies the assembly seems to have been 
a living institution. Probably it \vas. a continuation of the 
' -^-^^^Ve dio Sa blm or Samiti. The Sarathag&ra, 
haU^^ Assembly jjg mote-hall vas called, seems to 
have been a mere roof supported by 
pillars without walls. Like the Vedio Sabhd it was the 
?cene of gossip and social life. A Br&hmana thus describes 
his experiences of Sakij'a Saihth&g&ra to the Buddha, 
“ Once, Gautama, I had to go to Kapilavatthu on some 
business or other of Pokkharasadis and went into the 
Sakiyans’ Congress Hall. Now at that time there were 
a number of Sakij'ans, old and young, seated in the hall 
on grand seats, making merry and joking together, 
imdging one another with their fingers ; and on a truth, 
methinks, it was I myself who was the subject of their 
jokes; and not one of them offered me a seat. That, 
Gautama, is neither fitting nor is it seemly that the 
Sakiyans, menials as they are, mere menials, neither 
venerate, nor value, nor esteem, nor give gifts, nor pay 
honour to BrS,limanas.”® The news of the Buddha’s death 
is broken to the Mallas while they are in the assembly 
hall.® Elsewhere too there is a reference to the mote- 
hall of the Mallas.® 

It is almost impossible to form an idea of the powers 
or procedure of the assembly. It is recorded that when 
the king of Eo^ala besieged the capital of the ^fikiyas and 
demanded surrender, they resolved to assemble and deliber- 
ate whether they should open the gates. When they 


’ JAtakn, 1 , 604 ; IV, 148. 

^ Bbys Davids, Dialogues ol the Buddha, 1, 113. 
' Mahdparinibb&na Suttania, 6, 23. 

■* Digha Nikaya, II, 147. 
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assembled they discovered that opinion was divided. But- 
the view of the majority prevailed. ' Wo are not told 
•whether it -was an ad hoc gathering or a regular meeting of 
the assembly. The Atthakathft has it thatltho toosin was 
sounded when the Vaisfilians entered the house of law 
which may moan the assembly.* If the lIaha-Go%'inda Sut- 


tanta faithfully reproduces earthly conditions in its dcscrip- 
tion of the palaver in Sakka's heaven, it may be inferred 
that at a clan mooting all sat in a specified order, that the 
chief laid the business before the assembly and that the 
recorders noted down the unanimous decisions arrived at.* 
It is not, however, possible to assort anything with certainty 
about procedure at clan meetings. Jayaswal and, following 
him, some other scholars hold that the detailed procedure of 
business prescribed by the Buddha for his Sariigha or 
monastic order was borrowed by him from political assem- 
blies where it actually prevailed and where, in fact, it was 
taken for panted. But apart from the fact that the dates 
of Buddhist works are very uncertain, it has to be noted 
that nowhere in Buddhist or Jaina literature is there 
any evidence of any organic connection between the proce- 
dure of the monastie order and the political assembly. In 
the Cullayagga the Buddha is represented as layin- down 
the law himself for monks and nuns. There is litUe war- 
rant for assuming that the theroy of the monastic order re- 
presents the practice of political life * 


* Rockhill, Life of tbo Buddha, pp. 118-10 
3 pp- 

HiBtoryKd'i; L 269-64 ; Canihridge 

8aifagha.^Fir“tlL^roceduro^of wufcliorifcy for the Buddhist 


Lecture IV. ^ ^haudarkar, Oarmiohael Lectures. tOtJ 
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In these oligarchies the executive was presided over 


The Executive. 


by a chief oalkd Rajan. There is nothing 
to show how he was elected or that he 


was elected at all in the strict sense of the term. 


The designation Rftjan applied to him has monarchi- 
cal associations. The accounts of the life of the Buddha 


seem to assume that he might have succeeded his 
father {§uddhodana in the headship of the Sfikiya clan. 
A passage, though late, in Kiity&yana’s Kd^ikA is illu- 
minating on this point. It speaks of “ R&janyas being 
leaders of families consecrated to leadm'sliip.”' The chief 
point of dififerenoe between the oligar^iio and monar^iioal 
executive seems to be that the former was based partly on 
the idea of clan and had to take aoooimt of the assembly. 
For the rest, the line between the two is very faint, almost 
non-existent. Besides the RAja there was an Upar&ja, a 
sort of vicegerent and a sendpati or military commander.® 
Other oflSoers, too, might have been appointed. The Ma- 
havastu speaks of the Lioohavis appointing a Mahattaka 
to be the envoy of the whole people.® Mention is made of 
peons or police among the Koliyans and Mallas.® If a 
passage in a later work, the Lalitavistara, can be relied on, 
the clan-executive sometimes found it difiBoult to carry out 
its will. " Amongst them (the VaisAlians) the rule of 
' having respect for tire high, the middle ones, the oldest, 
! the elders, is not observed ; everyone considers himself to 
! be the Rdja; ‘lam the Rftja, lam the Rdja.’ No one 
becomes a follower of another.”® 


* Efisikft, 646-47. 

, ’ AtthakathCi, Tumour, J. A. S. B., VII, 1838, pp. 993 et seq, 

’ Hah&vastu, 1, 254. 

* Bhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 21. 

* Lalitavistara, III. Jayaswal, Hindu Politr, 1, 62, takes the pas- 
sage to implr equal right ol voting and a universal aspiration for 
the presidentship. 
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Besides the organs of government at the centre, there 
were moots in towns and perhaps also in villages,^ but of 
their jurisdiction or working we can 
Govern- gathgj. nothing. Kulas or families also 
had some regulating powers.® Here the 
state is based partly on the territorial basis and partly on 
the basis of kinship. From incidental touches it appears 
that the whole government was rather homely, in character. 
Thus, the Mallas of Kusinfirfl imposed a fine of 500 pieces on 
any one who “ went not forth to meet the Blessed One (the 
Buddha,” when, on his tour, he drew near their town.® 
According to the Atthakath&, the judiciary consisted 
of a graded series of courts, each of which must find 
the accused guilty before he could be 
The Judiciary, punished. The Viniooaya Mahamattas 
formed the first court. Then came the 
Voh&rikas or lawyer-judges ; Sfitradharas or masters of law ; 
As^akula or council of the eight; Sen&pati, Upar&ja and 
Rija.® The passage is intensely interesting but it is not 
corroborated anywhere else in Buddhist literature. The 
arrangements it indicates are rather complicated and there 
is no means of knowing how they worked in practice. The 
Atthakath& adds that the decisions of the Bfija were re- 
corded in a Paveni-patthakdn. 

The clans sometimes formed alliances and even loose 
temporary confederations. The Licchavis once federated 

with the Mallas and, together, both set up 
Oontedeia- , 

tions. executive of eighteen members, drawn 

in equal numbers from either group. ® Else- 
where we read that when Aj&tai$atru attacked his grand- 


^ Rhys Davids, Cambridge History of India, I, p, 177- 
’ Mahdvagga, VI, 36. 
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father’s dominion of VesSli, ho was enqoiintered by nine 
Lioohavi and nine Malla confederate chiefs, though in vain. * 
At another time the Licohavis federated with the Videhas 
and other clans. The confederates as a whole were called 
Samvajjians. It was to the federated Vajjian clans that 
Gautama Buddha addressed a few precepts. He seems to 
give a dose of conservatism to those who might be inclined 
to rush headlong into innovations. He insists that time- 
honoured customs and usages must be maintained. Nothing 
that was not already established should be enacted. Nothing 
that had been enacted should be abrogated. The elders 
must be honoured, esteemed, revered and supported. It 
should be a point of duty to hearken to their words. Justice 
and fairness should always be followed. Women or girls 
should never be detained by force or abducted. The 
spiritual interests should not be neglected. The Arhantas 
should be defended, protected and supported. The Oaityas, 
sacred temples, must be revered and maintained. Turning to 
constitutional affairs, the Buddha wanted the clansmen to 
hold full and frequent assemblies. They should “meet 
together in concord and rise in concord and oarr}’’ out 
Vajjian business in concord.” So long as these wholesome 
rules were observed, “ so long may the Vajjians be espeoted 
not to decline but to prosper,”® 

The clan-oligarchies covered a very small part’ of the 
northern fringe. The plains for the most part were 
^ ruled by raonarohs. One of the most 

The Kingdoms. , , , . 

powerful kingdoms in the time of the 

Buddha was that of Kpsala which stretched from Nepal 

^ ^ ^0 Prayaga on the confluence of the 

Ganges and the Jumna. It does not 

» S. B. E., XXII, Int., p. XI^ ~~ 

’ Dtgha Kik&yn, ilnhfiparinibbfina Suttanta, tr. Rhys Davids, 
Dialogues of the Buddha, n, 79 —85. The Buddha repeats the same 
precepts in Auguttara Nik&ya, VII, 19, 

21 
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seem to have been a unitary state. The Sftkyas are 
mentioned as a feudatory comihunity acknowledging 
the overlordship of king Pasenadi. * The relations of 
the Sftkyas with the Ko^ala king are well indioated in 
a passage in the Dialogues of the Buddha, where 
the great teacher remarks that “the respect which 
Pasenadi receives from the Sakyas is shown by him towards 
me.”® None the less, the Sftkyas retained their pride of 
birth and disdained to give a daughter of their house 
to the suzerain’s family.® Elsewhere Pasenadi is said to 
be the head of a group of five R&jas.'* Here is an unmis- 
takable indication of feudalism. Pasenadi is said to have 
been educated at Takkasilft. He appreciated the teachings 
of the Buddha and built a Saddhamma Mahft^ft.lft<, a great 
hall of the Dhamma, for him. None the less he practised 
perfect religious toleration.® There is an int.ere8ting Jfitakn 
tradition (IV, 162) that once during his absence from the 
capital to visit the Buddha, Pasenadi left the administration 
in charge of a minister who proclaimed his deposition and 
installed his son, Viijudft.bha, on the throne. 

Ko^ala was sometimes at war and sometimes at peace 
with neighbouring realm of Magadha, one of the sixteen 
Magadha Janapadas of Jambftdvlpa.® Its king 
Bimbisfi.ra or ^renika who was a contem- 
porary of the Buddha is said to have been the fifth of the 

’ Ehys Davids, Cambridge History of India, 1, 181. 

* Dtgha Hik&ya, Itl, 88-84. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of tbe 
Buddha, 111, 80. 

* BockhUl, Life of the Buddha, 76 — ^77. 

* Baifayutta Nikftya, Book of the Kindred Sayings, tr. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, p. 106. 

Kofiala Saihyutta, Saihyutto Nikaya, 1, 68—102, Dlgha Nikftya, 
87 ; Uddnavarga, 2, 6. 

« For Janapada or Mahdjanapada, Ahguttara Nikftya, I, 213; IV 
262, 266, 260. The name Magadha first appears in the Atharvaveda, 
V, 22, 14. 
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^ai^unftga dynasty founded by ^dunfiga or Si^unftka about 
the middle of the 7th century B.O.’ His kingdom is said 
to have included 80,000 villages, each under a chief or head- 
man.® The Cullavagga records an incident pertaining to 
Bimbisftra’s administration, and showing that the king had 
a number of Mah&mattas or ministers who were expected 
to give him sound advioe. Bimbisftra ‘ dismissed some 
Mah&mattas who had advised him badly, degraded some 
others with whose counsel he was not satisfied and 
promoted those whose advice he approved of.® An 
incident relating to the reign of Ajfttasatru, son of 
Bimbis&ra, shows that the state reserved forests even 
in those early days. A Bhiksu’s action in taking wood 
from a reserved forest is noticed by Vassak&ra, a 
minister of Ajatadatru, and brought to the knowledge 
of the Buddha.* The Vinaya Pitaka shows that towns had 
gates which were closed at night when all entry was 
forbidden.® Both B imbis&ra or l^renika and Aj&tasatru 
or Kflnika tu;e olahnodJ)y_ Jainas and Buddhists as adher- 
ents, of their religions. Probably they patronised both the 
creeds and displayed that wide tolerance and appreciation 
of divergent persuasions which characterised so many 
rulers in ancient India. It is possible to form some idea 
of the tenure of inter-state relationships in the Buddha’s 
days. Bimbis&ra is said to have contracted marriage 
alliances with the kings of several states. These, we may 
be sure, were quite common in ancient India. It is said 
that on Kosala Devi, one of the wives of Bimbis&ra, the 
revenues of an estate in Kfisl had been settled by her father 

' Y. A. South, Early History of India, 4th edition, p. 32. 

* Alahdragga, Y, 1, 1. For Bintbisdra tradition, see also the Jaina 
HariyaniSa Purdna, 1, 148-49. 

* Cullavagga, YII, 3, 6. For ministers see also Mahdvogga, I, 
40,8. 

* Yinaya Pitaka, HI, 41—45. 

* Yinaya Pitaka, lY, 116-17, 
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Malifi-kosala. When the lady died of grief at the tragic 
end, of her husband, the payment was no longer made to 
Magadha. Thereupon, Ajataeatru commenced a war 
which, with varying fortune, was closed with a marriage 
allianoe.’ The diplomatic relations of states already ex- 
tended over nearly the whole of India. Ajataiatru is 
said to have fortified his capital Rftj agriha against an 
apprehended attack from Ujjayint.” Ajatasatru actually 
came into conflict with the Vajjian confederacy. He is 
represented as saying, “ I will root out these Vajjians, 
mighty and powerful though they be, I will destroy these 
Vajjians, I will bring these Vajjians to utter ruin.” He 
built a fort at P&taliputra (Patalipulta) on the Ganges on 
the frontier, treacherously sowed dissensions among the 
Vajjians, at last overran their territory, destroyed Ves&li 
and butchered its people.® 

Of the other contemporary kingdoms, those of Avantl 

^ with its capital at Ujjayint and of the 

Other Kingdoms. i i. iy 

Varasas with its capital at Kosainbl are 


' Dtgha NikEya, 1, 8<5 ; III, 127 ; Jacobi, Jainn SCtras, I, XU— XV ; 
DtpaTaihSa, III, 66—60 ; MahEvaihsa, II, 29, 30 ; Rhys Davids, Cam- 
bridge History of India, 1, pp. 182— 85; Charpentier, Ibid., 160-61 ; 
V. A. Smith, op. oit., 32—38. 

’ Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p, 13. Archeeological remains 
prove that BEjagpha \ras a great town in antiquity. The remains 
of its vihdras and Btdpas have in modern times been utilised for 
temples, mosques and tombs. 

® Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, II, 78; Cambridge 
History of India, 1, 184-86 ; Rookhill, Life of the Buddha, 127 ; V. A. 
Smith, op. cit., 37-38. 

Jayaswal (J. B. 0. R. S., V, 650-61) identifies the Parkham statue 
of Mathurft as that of AjEtaSatru and the two daiSunaka statues in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta as those of Udaya and Nandivardhana 
of this line (J, B. 0. B. 8., V, 402 — 406). See also his paper on 
the' SaiSunEka and Maurya chronology and the date of the Buddha’s 
NirvEpa, J. B. 0. R. S., I, p. 67. For criticism, Ramaprasad Chanda, 
Ind. Ant., XLTIII, p. 26 ; R. 0. Majumdar, Ibid., p. 29. 
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noteworthy but wo know nothing of administrative im- 
portance about them. If Buddhist tradition preserved in 
later works can bo trusted, justice was highly prized at 

It was probably during the lifetime of the Buddha that 
the Persians under Darius oonquored certain districts in 
the north-west of India and grouped them 
^ twentieth satrapy of their empire. * 
It stretched along the banks of the Indus 
and probably included the whole of Sindh and part of the 
Punjab to the east of the river. It paid 360 Euboio talents 
of gold dust, equal to 186 hundredweights as tribute.* 
But a passage in Xenophon’s Life of Cyrus shows that 
partly at least the Persian dominion fell into line with the 
fundamental political conditions of India. There is a refer- 
ence to an Indian ‘ king ’ who sent a sum of money through 
some agents to the Persian king.'* The passage points not 
to downright annexation but to the relationship of suzerainty 
and vassalage. The Persian empire always respected local 
autonomy and it is more than probable that its Indian tracts 

1 Dhammnpada Commentary, I, 251 et seq. For tbe kingdoms, 
Majjbima Nikftyn. Ill, 7 II, 83; Vinnyn, II, 32, 139; Lalitavistara, ed. 
Eajendra Lai Mitra, p. 24 ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 141—46 ; 
Cambridge History ol India, I, 186—88. The site of Kosambt long 
discussed (e g., "Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 8B6— 69; "V". A. Smith, 
J. R. A. 8., 1898, p. 603) was identified last year with the village of 
Eosam, at a distance of about eighteen miles from Sirathu Railway 
Station in the district of Allahabad. 

" India is not mentioned in the Behistun Inscriptions of 616 
B.C. at Fersepolis but is mentioned in the Inscription on the tomb 
of Darius at Haksh-i-Rustam, 486 B.C. The Indian satrapy must 
have come into existence during this interval. 

’ Herodotus (Rawlinson), II, p. 403 ; IV, 177, 207 ; V. A. Smith, 
op cit., 38—43 ; William Jackson, Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 
819—341 ; who may bo consulted for further references to other 
writers. 

■* Xenophon, Cyropaedia, "VI, 2, 1—11. 
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■were either left in the hands of old dynasties or at any 
rate governed on the old lines. About Indian royal houses 
themselves it is interesting to recall that Aristotle quotes 
from a book by Soylax of Oaryanda (employed by Darius 
to navigate the Indus) that among Indians kings -were hold 
to be of a race superior to their subjects.* Here a ruling 
oaste is indicated. The Persian connection probably pro- 
vided fresh openings for an exchange of cultural influences 
between India and Persia. The general similarity between 
the political institutions of ancient India and ancient Persia 
makes it difficult to estimate the extent of the influence of 
the latter on the former but that there was some influence 
cannot be doubted.® 

During the interval between the death of the Buddha 
and the invasion of Alexander the Great in 327 B.O., Indian 
political annals, even after the painstaking 
research of the last two generations, can 
show only a few names.® Practically no- 
thing can be gleaned about administrative practices. It 
is only in the later years of the 4th century B.O. that the 
curtain rises with advent of the Greeks. There were at least 
nineteen writers who "visited the country with Alexander 
or shortly after his death or who were at any rate his con- 
temporaries. Patrokles states that Alexander caused the 
whole country to be described by men well-aoquainted 
with it and that the description was put into his hands 
afterwards by Ids treasurer Xenokles.® But all the 


I Politics, vn, U. 

UP- 63—89, 406—66, exaggerates the 
gCMral influence of Persia on India. For criticism, V. A. Smith, 

im t w 138-48 j Thomas, 

1916. See also J. J. Modi, 
Persian political 

institutionB, inlra. Oh. XVII, Conclusion. 

of Indin i liaf ‘''‘t-i 38— 43.^hys Davids, Cambridge History 

V, 88- 106. E.D.BaDeqi, 

Strabo, IV. McOrindle, India as described in Classical Litera- 


ture, p. 96. 
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original works have perished. The extracts probably 
embellished by suocessive generations of writers and 
preserved in a few authors mostly of the first century 
B.O., or the first century A.D., sometimes indulge in fairy 
tales and sometimes contradict one another. Strabo 
stignmtised the Greek writers on India as a set of liars 
of whom only a few managed now and then to stammer 
out some words of truth. The charge is sweeping and 
rather uncritical but it must be admitted that it is difficult 
to penetrate to the truth in writers who had a love for the 
marvellous and who borrow or summarise accounts of 
regions and times far removed from their own. They 
cannot be accepted at their face value and have always 
to be used with great caution.’ 


>Of tlie writer6, Arrian (Arrianus), philosopher, statesman, 
historian and tactician, was born towards the close of the first centnry 
A.D. at Nikomedia in Bithynia in Asia Minor and died in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius. Strabo flourished in the reigns of the Emperors 
Augustus and Tiberius (2T B.O.— A.D. 37) in Pontos, and wrote a 
sort of unirersal geography- Diodorus Siculus, born at Agyrium in 
Sicily, fiouiished in the days of Jnlins Cssar and Augustus (49 B.O. — 
A.D. 14) and composed the Bibliotheca Historia, a Universal History. 
Quintas Ourtius Rufus lived probably in the reign of the 
Emperor Vespasian (A.D, 70—79). He wrote a life of Alexander 
Plutarch, the famous author of the Parallel Lives of Greek and Roman 
heroes, was born at Ohairo-naia in Boiotia about the middle of the 
first century A.D. Pliny (A.D. 23 -79) wrote the Encyclopsedic 
Historia t^aturalis. Olaudius Ptolemacus (Ptolemy) wrote his Outline 
of Geography (Qeographikefijphegesis) in the nature of a univer- 
sal survey, at Alexandria. For English rendering, MoOrindle, Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, Calcutta, 1877 
Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, Westminster, 1901 ; 
Invasion of India by Alexander the Great as described by Arrian. Q. 
Curtis Rufus, Diodorus, Plutarch and Justin. Westminster, 1896. 
For Modern accounts of Alexander’s Invasion of India, see V. A. 
Smith,' Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 62— 120;E. R. Bevan, 
Cambridge History of India, I, 346—386. 
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On tho whole, Iho Qrook nooounts show the country 
between the Indus end tho Jumuft divided into a largo 
number of independent anrl hnlf-indopond- 
ditions'*^”' pr'^cipnlllies, frequent ly at war 

with their ticighbours and all swayed by 
militarism. Tho eastern parts of tljc country scorn to 
have developed tho largc-.stato organisation, which, how- 
ever, was cqualij' militaristic. Of tijo stale.s in the Punjab 
and Sindh some wore monarchical and others trilial oligar- 
chies. Aml)hi of Taxila who allied himself with Alexander, 
Puru or Porus who offered such icnacions re.sistnncc and 
tho neighbouring king of Abhisfirn, are monarchs of tho 
usual typo already considered.* It appears that there 
wore many chiefs under a king. At a sort of durbar held 
by Alexander at Taksa^ilH, before ho met Porus, a number 
of chiefs came to him with presents from tho small territory 
already subdued. Tho oligarchies® di.splny variety of 
organisation but it is impossible not to suspect that their 
institutions have boon brought by tho Greek imagination 
nearer to those of Hollas. For instance wo are told of tho 
Sophyfos (Saubhdttis)® and tho Kathians (Kaihas) that 
“ they do not acknowledge and roar children according to 
tho will of parents but as tho ofliccrs entrusted with tho 
medical inspection of infants may direct, for it they have 
remarked anything deformed or defective in the limbs of 


Puru scorns to havo boon a family name. At tho time of 
Alexander’s invasion, a nephew of tho king who is given tho snmo 
name, was in revolt against him and ollered to surrender his uuclo 
into tho hands of Alexander. Later, when ho found tho king nn 
mlyofthe Greeks, ho warred against both (Arrian, IJook V, Oh. 
A.XI ; McOrindle, Invasion of India, 113-14). 

0 r ip* , yho cannot bo later than 300 B.C. mentions 
oanighas ip his SOtras (c.g.. Ill, 3, 42) but we cannot bo sure that 
ne 18 referring to oligarchies or ropublios. For an interpretation in 
tae political sense see Jaynswnl, Hindu Polity, 1,41—44. 

1 A •* identification of Sophytes with Saubhfitis, Sylvain 

L6vi, Journal Asiatique. VIII, pp. 237 ot seq. 
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the child they order it to be killed.’” This order, adds 
Strabo, vras pronounced by a magistrate according to the 
law.® Diodorus embellishes the details and adds that beauty 
was lughly prized by those people in politics as in marriage.* 
Political infan^ide is opposed to all we know of Hindu 
life, oharaoter and institutions in any part of the country 
from indigenous or foreign sources. Nowhere in Hindu 
literature or inscriptions is there the remotest hint at it 
whether by way of approval or disapproval. If such a 
practice really prevailed at this time, Asoka who came 
shortly after and who was a humanitarian above all 
else would be sure to condemn it in his edicts. The 
fact is that the Greeks, struck by the heroism and 
endurance of the Kashas naturally compared them to 
Spartans and then imagined that similar institutions were 
required to produce similar characteristics. Another 
stretch of fancy can be detected in the description of 
Pataia by Diodorus. It was a city of great note “ with a 
political constitution drawn on the same lines as the 
Spartan ; for in tliis community the command in war is 
vested in two hereditary kings of two different houses 
while a opimcil of elders rules the whole state with par- 
amount authority.”' Here, again, the Greek imagination 
seems to have transplanted the Spartan constitution to the 
banks of the Indus. Pataia was perhaps really an oligarchy 
and its people were undoubtedly valorous. But it is not 
necessary to fancy with the Greeks that the highest valour 
could only be produced by Spartan political habits. The 
tribe ruled by Mausikanos (Mucukarpa) are said to have 
taken their meals in common and not to have recognised 
slavery.* The latter statement is likely to bo true, but 
the former is again too reminiscent of Sparta. One 

* CurtluStMcCrindle.lnvasionoflndjabrAlexandertho Great, p. 219. 

» Strabo, XV, 30. 

' Diodorus, XVII, 91; McOrindle, Invasion, p. 280. 

* Diodorus, XVII, 1U4. 

® Strabo, XV, 34. 

23 
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administrative detail about this tribe is more than interest- 
ing. Strabo says that their courts toolc cognisance only 
ol murder and other violent crime.’ It is possible that 
criminal justice had been taken over by the state 
but that civil disputes vrero still disposed of by heads 
of families or clans. Reniinisoonoos of Athenian history 
seem to sway the imagination of the Greek writers 
when they relate that “ at last after man}' generations had 
come and gone, the sovereignty, it is said, was dissolved 
and democratic governments wore sot up in the cities,”’ or 
that “ most of the cities adopted the democratic form of 
government, though some retained the kingly, until the 
invasion of the country by Alexander,”* It is noticeable 
that the Greeks think and write in terras of tho oity'-state 
about India which was predominantly a land of villages 
and country slates. In all Greek accounts of India this 
•tendency to bring Indian history and politics into lino 
with their own political evolution has to bo alllowed for. 
Arrian has it that beyond tho Hyphasis (tho Bofts), tho 
country was exceedingly fertile and tho inhabitants wore 
good agriculturists, brave in war, and living under an 
excellent system of internal government ; “ for the multi- 
tude was goyernod by the aristocracy, who exercised their 
authority with justice and moderation,”* Strabo adds 
that, according to tho earlier w^ritors, this aristocracy con- 
sisted of “ five thousand coimoillors each of whom furnished 
the state with an elephant.”’ It has been suggested that 
this unnamed state was that of the Yaudhoyas whoso coins 
have been found in that region in large numbers.® In any 


^ Ibid., XV, 34, B4. 

3 ^ ; MoOrindlf, Megasthenes, etc., p. 38. 

® Diodoras, 111, 39 ; MoOrindle, op. cit., p. 4o! 

® ^ Invasion of India, p. 121. 

« de»rlb«a 

“ .Joyaswal, Hindu Polity, I, 67. 


in 
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case, the state was a military aristocracy, probably a I 
tribal oligarchy, which comprised some thousands of- 
heads of families. According to Curtius, the Sambast ai or 
Abastanoi (the Ainbasthas) had a democratic form of, 
government; they elected their generals, renowned lor 
their valour and military skill ; their army consisted of 
60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry, and oOO chariots. Diodorus’ 
adds that having ‘ adopted the advice of their elders not 
to fight,’ they sent an embassy to Alexander for peace. ' 
According to the Greeks the Nysaeans also had an oligarchi- 
cal form of government. Alexander desired them to send the 
best hundred men of their governing body to bo sent 
with him. The conversations which followed on this 
demand betray, on the part of Indians, a familiarity with 
Greek tradition, Alexander’s history and foundation of cities,® 
wliich is likely to be an effort of the Greek imagination. 
The only safe conclusion to be drawn from the interest- 
ing notice is that the Nysaeans had a ruling class and 
that Alexander demanded 100 members thereof as hostages 
for their good faith. The Agsinae or Agalassians (Agra- 
^re^ ?), in the neighbourhood of the Oxydrakai (Ksftdra- 
kas) had, according to Diodorus, an army of 40,000 foot 
and 3,000 horse. Their territory comprised largo cities 
wliich offered house-to-house resistance to the Macedo- 
nians.® The Sabaroao are said to have enjoyed a demo- 
cratic form of government and to have mustered 60,000 
foot, and 6,000 cavalry and 500 chariots, commanded by 
three generals elected for their valour and military skill.* 

’ Curtius, Book IX, 8; MoOrindli*, Invasion of India, p. 252. 

* Arrian, Book V, Oh- I-II ; McCrindlo, Invasion of India, 
pp. 79—81. For a discussion of the site ofXjsa, see Holdich, Gates 
of India, p. 122. 

Diodorus, Book XVII, Gh. 96; MoOrindle, Invasion of India, 

’■ Curtius, McOrindle, op. cife., p. 232, 
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The Aooae tribes had 40,000 men underarms; their towns 
had walls of the most formidable strength and were 
equipped with every moans of defence.’ Much further 
south, probably in GujarSt, the Automcla on the coast had 
1,600 elephants, 5,000 cavalry and 1,50,000 foot.® Mention 
is made of the Pandae, the only race in India ruled by 
women, who had 300 towns.® It is, however, doubtful 
where this tribe lived or if it is to be identified with the 
Pandyas of the extreme south. There is an interesting 
notice that Brfihmanas instigated a city to revolt against 
Alexander who had subdued it. Alexander recaptured 
the town and put all the Brfthmanas concerned to 
death.® Plutarch also says that Alexander hanged many 
philosophers for encouraging the free states to revolt from 
his authority.* It appears that BrAhmanas exorcised a 
good deal of political influence. 

Though often at war with one another, the tribes 
sometimes formed close alliances. The Malloi (MAlavas) 
and Oxydrakai (Ksftdrakas) entered into 
tioM*! ™ ° ^ ^ confederacy, in the presence of a 
common foe, cementing it by wholesale 
inter-marriage, and were able to put into field 90,000 foot- 
soldiers, 10,000 cavalry, and 900 war-chariots.® The two 
nations, we are told, were proud of their “ liberty whioh 
for so many ages they had preserved inviolate.” But 
they suffered a defeat at the hands of Alexander. The 
catastrophe seemed to break up the confederacy. The 

> The Itinerary of Alexander the Great, by an unknown author, 
in MoOrindle, India os described in Olassicnl Literature, p, IBl. 

* MoOrindle, India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
p. 147. 

* Ibid., pp. 147, 159, 194-93, 200 - 202. 

® Arrian, Book VI, Oh. XVI ; MoOrindle, Invasion of India, 
p. 159. 

* Ibid„p.30S. 

* OurtiuB, MoOrindle, Invasion of India, p.234. 
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Mnlloi are recorded to have declared that they ■were -willing 
“ to receive -whatever satrap Alexander might appoint, pay 
the tribute he chose to impose and give as many hostages as 
he required.” The Oxydrakai despatched 100 ambassadors, 
leading men of their cities and their provincial governors. 
They “ all rode in chariots and -were men of uncommon 
stature and of a very dignified bearing. Their robes -were 
of linen embroidered with inwrought gold and purple.” ’ 
The Yaudheyas in the southern portion of the Punj&b and 
the Arjunfiyanas in the north-east of modem Rfijpfit&nd 
also represented confederations. They are mentioned by 
Papini.* 

Arrian says that the Indian territory, conquered by 
Alexander, comprised seven nations and 2,000 to-wns.® 
Alexander’s Pliny puts the number of nations at nine 
political ar- and that of the to-wns at 5,000, none of 
rangements. which was less than a kos or nearly 

two miles in extent.* Elsewhere Megasthenes remarks 
of India as a whole that the number of cities was so great 
that it could not be counted.® It may be Merred that the 
number of to-wns was strikingly large but of their adminis- 
trative .structure we can gather little beyond what Megas- 
thenes says of Pfttaliputra.® Alexander liimself is said 
to have founded cities and fixed the boundaries of ‘ satra- 
pies.’’ The Macedonian conqueror seems to have largely 
-followed the Indian model in his political arrangements. 
He “ not only appointed Poros to govern his o-wn Indians, 


> Arrian, Book VI, Oh. XIV ; McOrindle, op. oit, p. 164. 

= See J. R. A. S., 1897, pp. 8S7-S8. 

* Arrian, Book VI, Oh. !!• 

McOrindle, India as described in Classical Literature, p. lOS. 

® Megasthenes, Fragment XXVI; McOrindle, India as described 
by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 68. 

® Infra, Oh. Vm. 

’’ Arrian, Book V, Oh. XIV ; McOrindle, Invosion of India, p. 166. 
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but added to his original territory another of still greater 
extent." * He aUo-wed the various districts to be governed 
by their old rulers under the overlordship of Poros who ^ 
was to be his own vassal. Besides the satra.py of Poros 
which extended from the Hydaspes (Jhelum) to the Hypha- 
sis (Befis) there was the satrapy of Philip at Taksa^ilfi. 
who was also invested with the charge of a province 
extending as far south as the confluence of the Indus with 
the Aoesinas (Ohen&b). But Amblii also continued to rule 
at Taksa^iia.® According to Ourtius, Ambhi and Buda- 
mos were appointed joint administrators by Alexander.® 
We do not know how their relations were oo-ordinated 
and their spheres demarcated. The third satrapy 
comprised Sindh and was placed under Pithon, son of 
Agenor, From the rapidity with which his authority 
was shaken off, it appears that there were autonomous 
Indian chiefs under him as well. Alexander left an 
army of occupation consisting of Macedonians, Thracians 
and Greek mercenaries but its distribution is uncertain.* 
It is probable that while civil administration was left 
to Indian chiefs, military authority was concentrated in 
the hands of Macedonian officers. In any case the Mace- 
donian hold on India was extremely weak. The death 
of Alexander was the signal for its disappearance. In 
321 B.O. at the time of the partition of Triparadisos, 
Pithon, son of Agenor, had ceased to be the satrap of the 
lower Indus valley and was ruling only west of that river. * 


' Arrian, Book V, Oh. XIX; MoOrindle, InvaBion. of India, p. 109. 

“Arrian, Book VI, Oh. XV. ® Ourtius, X, 1, 31. 

* Arrian, Book V, Oh. XV, XXVlII ; Ourtius, X, 1, 10 ; Diodorus, 
Book XIX, Oh. XIV, Book XVHl, Ch. Ill; Bevan, Oambridge History 
of India, 1, 384-85. 

® Bevan, House of Seleuous, I, Oh. XIII. If Plutarch can be relied 
on, the n^mory of Alexander’s exploits lasted for a long while. He 
recMds that on his retreat ho erected altars to gods which the kings 
of the Praisai held in veneration even in his (Plutarch’s) days. They 
woul^d cross the river and ofier sacrifices there in the Hellenic style 
(MoOrmdle, Invasion of India, p. 311). 
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The Maoodonian episode exercised little influenoe on the 
development of Hindu political institutions. As Sevan 
puts it, “ India and the Greek world only touched each 
other on their fringes and there never was a ohanoe for 
the elements of the Hellenistic tradition to strike deep 
root in Indian soil.” * 


^Cambridge niatory of India, I, p. 385. See infra. Oh. XVII. 
Conclusion, 




CHAPTER VIIL 
The Mauryan Administration. 


While in India, AloKimdor tho Groat was told of tlio 
Gangaridai and Prasii whoso ropuialion for military pro^yoss 
imnorved tho worn-out, homo-sick soldiers 

Magadha. Hellas. Tho term Gangaridai is 

derived obviously from tho Ganges on whoso banks Iho 
people were sottlod. Prasii is tho Sanskrit PrUoya — 
eastern. Tho two terms aro used sometimes ns if to donolo 
two different peoples and sometiinos ns if both roforrod to 
the same people and country. Tho various contexts, 
however, make it clear that tho people ruled by tho king 
of Magadha or south Bihftr are meant. Hero, as a com- 
parison of tho Buddhist and Puranio accounts shows, tho 
Sai^un^ga dynasty had boon suoooodod by a lino of Nandas, 
probably of lowly extraction, whoso last roprosontative, 
said to be a barber’s son, occupied tho throne of PA^nliputra 
in 328 B.O.’ Alexander heard, and Puru confirmed tho 
report, that the king of the Gangaridai possessed an army 
of 20,000 horse, 2,00,000 infantry, 2,000 chariots and 4,000 

’ Diodorus, XVII, 93; V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 
4tb edition, pp. 43—^1 ; P, W, Thomas, Cambridge History of India, 
I, pp. 469—71. 8. V. Vonkotesvnro Aiynr, Ind. Ant., 1916, pp. 41 
et seq., regards the Nandas as a continuation of tho SaiSunfiga dynasty. 
Jayasvral (J. B, Q R S., IV, 91—93) interprets Naranandnh ns new 
Nandas instead of nine Nandas os hitherto accepted, Nnnda Ifdia 
is mentioned twice in the IlathtgumphA inscription of Khdravcla, 
the Jaina king of OrissA, o. 105 B.O. For tho Puranic tradition, 
Paigiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition; Dynasties of tho 
Kali Age, 
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elephants trained and equipped for war.' Plutarch has 
the version that the kings of the Gandaritai and the Praisoi 
awaited'^lexander with 80,000 horse, 2,00,000 foot, 8,000 
war chariots and 6,000 fighting elephants.® Pliny records 
that “ the Prasii surpass in power and glory every other 
people, not only in this quarter, but one may say in all 
India, . . . Their king has in his pay a standing army of 
6,00,000 foot-soldiers, 30,000 cavalry and 9,000 elephants, 
whence may be formed some conjecture as to the vastness 
of his resources.”® Even on the basis of the lowest of 
these figures for the army, it is manifest that Magadha 
had beomne a_ great military, p.oyrer and that it was almost 
ogrtainly the strongest state in North India. I]^ seems to 
have extended its sway over .Kalihga or OrissS., Tirhut in 
North Bihftr, Ahga, Ko^ala and Kaift. Its crown passed, 
after a revolution wliioh'leff lasting memories, to Oandra- 
gupta, styled Maurya, in or about 320 B.O.® It is certain 
that Cahdragupta further extended the bounds of the. 


* Diodorus, XVII, 93. 

” Fluturoh, Alexander, 62. 

® Plinr, Historia Naturalis, Book VI, Oh. 29. 

^ A tradition recorded in an inscription of the 12th century 
A.D. states that Euntala, a large tract including the "Western Deccan 
as well as Northern Mysore, was ruled by the Nandas and that the 
Kadamba kings claimed descent from Nanda (Rice, Mysore and 
Ooorg from the Inscriptions, p. 3). But this assertion finds no support 
in earlier tradition. The Matsya, Vftyu and Brahmdnda PurAnas 
call Mahdpadma Nanda Sarvaksatriydntaka, destroyer of 'all 
Ksatriyas. The statement supports the tradition that the Nandas 
were notK^atriyas (V. A. Smith, op. oit., pp. 65-66; Thomas, Cam- 
bridge History of India, I, pp. 467 — 73). The course of the revolution 
is indicated in Vilokhndatta’s Mudr&rdk^asa, which though composed 
probably in the seventh century A.D. (Rapson, J. R. A. S., 1900, 
p. 635) or, according to Jacobi, in the 9th century A.D. (Vienna 
Oriental Journal, II, 18SS, p. 212), is, as Hillebrandt emphasises, 
based on ancient court tradition (Tawney, J. R. A. S., 1908, p. 910). 
Konow (Ind. Ant., 1914, p. 68 1 places the ploy about the 6th century 
A.D. See also Ind. Ant., 1913, pp. 265—67. For Greek and Roman 
references to Oandragupta, Wilson, Preface to his translation of the 
Mudrfirfik^asa. The MahdvnmSa (tr. Geiger, p. 27) calls Oandragupta 
a scion of the Moriya clan. Tho Divyfivaddna (ed, Cowell and 
Neil, 370, 409) calls the Mauryas Ksatriyas, 
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kingdom ho had won, Ijo.... probably led the revolt 
against thp Macedonian garrisons and took possession of 
the territory, they guarded. Ho overran the rest of 
North India or at any rate got his suzerainty aoknovr- 
Icdged throughout tlio region. Ho resisted the invasion 
of Selouous Nikator and^ in osohango Cor 600 elephants, 
got the satrapies of the Paropanisadai, Aria, Arachosia and, 
perhaps, part of Qodrosia, rougl^', modern Afglifinistan and 
Baluchislfln, about 303 B,C. ‘ For^fho lirst’ limo Vorth India 
.^was united under one scoptro. Kaliuga seems to have 
Inserted its indopondonoo but a good deal of oilier territory 
yas added to the empire of Magadha, Candragupta 
founded a now era.* 

Magasthenes, who at first represented Soleuous of 
Bactria at the court of Sibyrtios, satrap of Arachosia 
(Kimdahfir) and who, later, was sent on 
castes oUndit" several missions to Candragupta, wrote 
what seems to have been the most com- 
prehensive account of India. But it is preserved only in 
extracts in later writers which sometimes contradict one 
another. "Whether he actually wrote out the mo nstro sities 
about gold-digging ants, men with ears largo enough to sloop 
in, men without mouths or noses or with only one eye or 
spider legs, etc.,’ which have been put into his mouth may 
be doubted but it is clear that ho know only Pfttaliputra and 


> Plutarch, Aloxandor, 62. Justin, XV, 4. V. A. Smith, op. cit , pp. ' 
121— 26, Thomas, Oambridso History ol Indio, I, pp. 467-73, Seo also 
Georgo Macdonald, Hellenic Kingdoms of Syria, Hactria and Pnrthia, 
m the Oambndgo History of India, I, pp. 427-62. 

^gg'Tho BiUhtgumphit Inscription ol Kbfiravela is dated the year 

^ of the Rfij.'l Muriya (J.B.O.R. S., Ill, Part IV, pp. 461 ot scq,). 


As Biihler pointed out, the Maurynn era commences from the accession 
of Oandragupta and noyrom the coronation of Afioka as Bhagvdn Lftl 
supposed. . On Oandragupta’s accession, see also MahftvaASa 

fin ns described in Olassicnl Literature, pp, 

60.— 63 -, also Phny, Mist, Nnt„ Vll, ii, 14—22, 
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the districts he passed through. His observations apply only 
to North India and particularly to Magadha. Megasthenes’s 
aocormt of Indian castes is professedly reproduced by 
Diod orus,^ Arrian, ®^trabo*jind^liny,'* who, however, differ 
in details. They all agree in summarising that accord- 
ing to MagastheneSj the populaHon, of . India^,.was.. divided 
into seven .c.astes. The PhUospphers, though inferior 
in numbers, prevailed over "idl “in point of dignity.” 
Exempt from public duties, they were neither the masters 
nor the servants of others, but engaged themselves in per- 
forming saoriBoes for others and foretelling the future. The 
second caste, consisting of the husbj^men, ‘far more 
numerous than the others,' were likewise exempt from 
‘fighting and other public services.’ They devoted the 
whole of their time to tillage and entirely avoided ^oing into 
towns. “ The third class consists of the neatherds and 
sheph.erds and, in general, of all herdsmen, who neither settle 
in towns nor in village^ut live in tents.” “ The fourth class 
consists of the Of these some are armomrers, 

while others make the implements which husbandmen and 
others find useful in their different callings," says Arrian, 
“This class is not only exempted from paying taxes, but even 
receives maintenance from the royal exchequer.” Strabo, 
however, enumerates several sub-divisions of the fourth 
class. It “consists of those who work as traders, of 
those who send wargs, and of those who are employed in 
bodily labour. Some of them pay tribute and render to the 
state oertmn prescribed services. But the armour-makers 
and ship-builders receive wages and their victuals from the 
king, for whom alone they work . . . . ” The..-fifthvvolass, 
se.cond in point of- numbers, .consist.ed of fighting .^^n,. w ho, 
when not engaged in war, gave them.selves up to idleness 

^ Siodorus, II, 40-41. 

^ Arrian, Indika, XI, XII. 

* Strabo. XV, 1, 46-49, also 58 — 60. 

*Plmr,YI,a2. 
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organisation and theory; ya-or is used by Plato in the Repub- 
lio. The terms really mean class or tribe. The two other 
•words fitPos and trvar-njp-a do not imply race at all. They can 
be used for any groups, organic ormeohanioal.^ We cannot 
be sure of the exact -words employed by Megasthenes, for 
the disorepjmoies in the four accounts attributed to him 
prove them to bo summaries rather than quotations. In 
this oonneotion ‘class ’ is a better translation than ‘caste.’ 
Megasthenes indicates that there -was a ruling class in 
India, small in numbers but dominating the rest of society 
through its talents and force of character. It filled the 
higher ranks of the civil and military services. It was 
the nobility, the aristocracy of the kingdom. It stood aloof 
from the large class which furnished the soldiery^ of the 
realm. It is again clear that the state employed large 
numbers of workmen in its factories and put itself in touch 
with other classes of people who performed certain services. 

The government of the country was despotic. The 
king not only reigned but ruled from day to day. Ourtius, 
in his History of Alexander the Great, 
notes that the Indian king’s palace “ is 
open to all comers even when the king 
is having his hair combed and dressed. It is then that 
he gives audience to ambassadors, and administers justice 
to his subjects.”® Strabo says that the king never slept 
during the day-time and that the hearing of oases occupied 
him the whole day.® All the same he lived in the greatest 
luxury and pomp. The splendour and magnifioenoe of the 
palace far surpassed that of Susa and Ekbatana. “ In the 
parks,” continues Aelian on the basis of Megasthenes, “ tame 


^ I am indebted to Dr. H. JT. Randle o£ the UniverBity of 
Alldh&bdd for an explanation of the Greek terms. 

’ Qnintus Ourtius, History of Alexander the Great, Bk. VlII, 
Oh. IX. 


* Strabo, XT, 1, 65. 
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peacocks arc kept, aml^plioasnnls which Imve l)Ocn (Inniosti- 
oaled, and amony ouUivaicd’ phmls there arc some to which 
the king’s servants attend with special care, for there are 
shady groves and pasturc'grounds planted with trees which 
the art of the woodsman has deftly interwoven. . . Within tlio 
palace grounds there are also artificial ponds of groat 
beauty, in w’hioh they keep fish of cnorinou.s' size but f|uite 
lame. No one has pcnni.ssion to fish for thc^e except the 
king’s sons M-liilo yet in their boyhood. Tlicsc youngster.*? 
amuse themselves without the least risk of being drowned 
while fishing in the unrufllcd sheet of water and learning 
how lo sail their boats.’” Quintus Curtins has tlic following 
general description of Indian potentates: — “The luxury of 
flicir king.s, or ns they call it, their magnificence, is 
carried to a vicious excess without a parallel in the w‘orld. 
When the king condescends to show himself in public his 
attendants carry in their hands silver cens-or.s and perfume 
with incense all the road by which it i.«? his pleasure to be con- 
veyed. Ho lolls in a golden pnlnmpiin.garni.shod with pearls 
which dangle all round it, and he is robed in fine muslin 
embroidered with purple and gold. Hchind his palanquin 
follow inon-at-arms, and his body-guard.*?, of whom some 
carry boughs of trees on which birds are perched trained 
to interrupt business with their cries. The palace is 
adorned with gilded pillars, clasped all round with a vine 
embossed in gold, while silver images of those bird.s whicli 
most charm the cyo diversify the workmanship . . . (After 
audience) his slippers being .... taken off. his feet are 
rubbed with soentod ointments. His principal exercise 
is hunting; amid the vow.s and songs of his courtesans 
ho shoots the game onolosed within the royal park. Tlio 
arrows, which are two cubits long, are discharged with 
more etfort than elTcot, for though the force of these missiles 
depends on their lightness, they arc loaded wi^h an obnoxious 
* Aelian, Do Arim, XIII, XVIII. 
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•vreigUt. He rides on horseback \rhen making short 
journey, but vrhen bound on a distant expedition he 
rides in a chariot mounted on elephants, and, huge as 
those elephants are, their bodies are covered completely 
over -ndth trappings of gold. That no form of shameless 
proflig acy may bo wanting, he is accompanied by a long 
train of courtesans carried in golden palanquins, and this 
troop holds a separate place in the procession from the 
queen's re tinu e, and is as sumptuously appointed. His 
food is prepared by women, who also serve liim with wine, 
_^uoh is much used by all the Indiana. When the king 
falls into a drunken sleep his courtesans carry him away 
to his bed-chamber invoking the gods of the night in their 
native hymns.” ‘ Court festivals had already sprung up. 
It seems a great festival was held when the king washed 
his hair.* Strabo says that “ the care of the king’s person 
is entrusted to women, who also are bought from their 
parents. The body-guards and the rest of the soldiery are 

posted outside the gates Thesons__suopeed the 

father. Moreover,, thejking does not sleep in the day-time 
and at. night, he is compelled, as a precaution against 

attack, to change his oouoh from hour to hour ” ® 

.^rian says that the succession was hereditary but 
if the regular line failed, the most meri^rious man was" 
elected to the kingship.'* It may be 
assumed that the selection was ordinarily 
confined to the royal family. The king 
had a number, of cpimsellors^ mostly perhaps the chief 
officers but occasionally others as well. Royal counsellors 
commanded the respect of the people. Besides these 

^ Quintus Gurtius, Book VllI, Oh. IX. 

* Strabo, McOrindle, India as described in Classical Literature, 
p. 76. 

* Strabo, XV, I, 65. 

* Arrian, Indika, Oh. VIII, 
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regular funolionarios others wore sometimes oonsullod. 

..-According to Strabo, the king employed messengers to 
obtain the advice of sagos who lived in the jungles.' 
'Megastiiones makes it clear that the Xing’s government 
was' carried on by a bureaucracy. From Slrnbo’s version 
of Megasthenos, there appear to have been three classes 
of officers— the rural, urban and milUnry. The firsl class 
was concerned with land rovcmio, irrigation which had been 
very remarkably developed, forests, communications and 
general supervision. To quote Strabo, ‘‘ some superintend 
the rivers, measure' the land, as is done in Egypt, and 
inspect the sluices, by which water is let out from the 
main channels into their branches, so that every one imij' 
have an equal supply of it. The same persons have charge 
also of the huntsmen, and are entrusted “with the power 
of rewarding or punishing them according to their deserts. 
They collect the taxes and superintend the occupations 
connected with land, as those of the ivood-outtors, the 
carpenters, the blacksmiths and the miners. They con- 
struct roads, and, at every ten stadia, sot up a pillar to 
show the by-roads and distances. 

Making allowance for possible exaggerations, it must 
be admitted that the activity of the state covered a wide 
range even over the countryside. Unfortunatol}',,XIegns- 
thenes gives no idea of the structure or“iocal government. 
But he makes it clear that the administration of the capital 
was of a very intense character. Candragupta’s capital 
Pfitaiiputra, called Pfilibotlira by the Greeks, was situated 
on the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Son* and, says Strabo, was “eighty stadia 
in length an d fifteen in breadth. It is of the shape of 

®trabo, McOrindlo, India na doscribod in Classical t itorntiirc, 
p. 67. Bardesanos, Ibid., p. 168. 

j ^®’^tljL®i^®aMricatio'noftho Erannoboas or Erinnoboas, mention- 
edbyfche Greeks with the Son, see Ounninghnm, Ann. Rep. Arch. 


Plitaliputra. 
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a parallelogram, and is girded vrith a vooden wall pierced 
with loopholes for the discharge of arrows. It has a ditch in 
front for defence, and for receiving the sewage of the 
oity.”^ PUi^ also remarks that it was “ a very large and 
wealthy city. The wooden wall was piOTOed by sixty- 
four gates and crowned by five hundred and seventy 
towers.® The capital dominated the kingdom wliioh, 
as well as its ruler, was called b)- its name. * 

“ Those who have charge of the city,” says Strabo, 
“ are divided into six bodies of five each. The members of 


The adminis- ®^6''y*'hillg relating to 

tration of the the industrial arts.. Those of the second 
capital. attend to the entertainment, of foreigners. 

To these they assign lodgings, and they keep watch over 
their mode of life by means of those persons whom they 
give to them for assistants. They escort them on the way 
when they leave the country, or, in the event of their dying, 
forward their property to their relations. They take care 
of them when they are sick, and, if they die, bury them.* 


The third body consists of those .\\iro,_ inquire,, .when and 
® “ view, not only of 


* Strabo, XV, 1, 35-36. 

* Pliny, Historia Naturalis, Book VI, Oh. 22. For the Greek 
idea of India's Geography see Ptolemy. Langlois, Gdographie de 
Ptoldmde, Paris, 1867, reproduces the map of India from the Ms. of 
Ptolemy’s ‘Geography preserved at the Vatopedi Monastery, 
Mount Athos. 

’ Fragment XXVI (McOrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 68). Waddell, Discovery of the Exact 
Site of Asoka’s Classic Capital of Pdtaliputra, revised edition, 1903. 
Spooner, Ann. Bep. Arch Surv. of India, Eastern Circle, 1912-13, 
pp. 00 — 61. Oodrington, Ancient India, etc., pp. 20 — ^22 ; for archaeologi- 
cal details, Ann. Bep. Arch. Sur., 1912-13, 63—86 : Spooner, Excava- 
tions at Pfitaliputra. 

Pliny, Bk. VI, Ch. 22. Strabo, XV, 1, 33-36. 

“ The duties of these officers resembled those of the Greek 
Proxenoi. 

24 
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iQvj’ing a tax, but also in order tlmt births and deaths 
among both higli and low may not osonpo Iho oogni- 
zonoo of the government. The fourth class superintend 
trade and oommoroe. Its members have charge of 
weights and measures and see that the produots in their 
seasons are sold by public notice. No one is allowed to 
deal in more than one kind of commodity, unless ho pays 
a double tax. The fifth .class supervises manufactured arti- 
cles, which they soli by public nolioo. Wimt is now is sold 
separately from what is old, and there is a fine for mixing 
the two together. The sixth and lost class consists of 
those vfho collect the tenth of the prices of the articles sold. 
Fraud in the payment of this tax is punishable with death. 
Such are the functions which those bodies separately dis- 
charge. In their collective capacity they have charge both 
of their special departments, and also of matters atfocting 
the general interest, as the keeping of public buildings in 
proper repair, tlio regulation of prices, the care of markets, 
harbours, and temples.” 

Thus the affairs of tlie capital wore administered by 
a board of thirty ofiioors which attended to some of the 
matters jointly and entrusted the rest to committees of 
five each. Through these officers the stale controlled 
and regulated the whole economic life of the city, besides 
performing some other functions. In the Greek account 
these officers are called Astynomi which was in Greece 
the designation of some public functionaries who partly 
corresponded to Roman aediios. It i^ interesting that in 
ancient India, Greece and Rome alike public buildings, 
both religious and secular, wore entrusted to a definite 
class of officers. The record of the census in ancient 
India is interesting but unfortunately we are not told 
whether it was confined to the capital or whether it 
obtained throughout the country. It is probable, though 
we have no documentary evidence to prove, that the 
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system, of administration "wlnoh prevailed at P&taliputra 
obtained in other cities also. 

Megasthenes remarks that Indians decided judicial 
easels according to unwritten laws. It" seems that' the 
" Greek writer took Smriti in the literal sense 

Jusnee. , . , , , 

or memory mstead of m the sense of the 

sacred tradition concermng law ” which the term signified.' 

But in any case he makes it clear that there were judicial 

oflSoers, for the king alone could hardly have disposed of the 

whole litigation even in the capital. We are told^ indeed, that 

Indians s6ldom.;Went to law but the elaborate provisions of 

substantive law and procedure in the Dharma Siitras, for 

instanco, tell a different tale. Megasthenes has feft on record 

that theft was a thing of rare ocourrenoe.* But the Mauryan 

criminal code seems to have been a stern one . “ A person 

C(m\ioted...Qf. bearing false, \ritness,*’ says_Str^o, “ suffers a 

mutilation of his extremities. He who maims another not 

only suffers in return the loss of the like lunb, but his band 

is out off. If he causes a workman to lose his hand or his 


eye, he is put to death.” Johannes Stobaios who lived prob- 
ably about 500 A.D. records a curious ordeal on the authority 
of Bardesanes. There was a lake of Probation. If the 


accused denied his guilt but refused the ordeal of the lake, 
he was assumed to be guilty and punished as such. If he 
consented to the ordeal, “ they conduct him to the lake with 
his accusers, for these also are subjected to the ordeal by 
water, lest the charge they prefer should be fictitious 
or malevolent. On entering the water they pass through 
to the other side of the lake, wliioh is everywhere knee-deep 
for every one who goes in- Now, should the accused be 
innocent he goes in and passes through without any fear and 
is never wet above the knee, but, if guilty, before he goes 


^ BUhler, Indian Palaeographr, ti-. Ind. Ant, 1904, p. 6. 
~ Strabo, XV, 1, 63. 
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far, the water is above his head. Then the Brahmanas 
drag him out of the water and deliver him up alive to his 
accusers, considering him to deserve any punishment short 
of death. But this is of rare ooourronoo, since no one cares 
to deny his guilt through dread of the ordeal by water. 
Details apart, a wator-ordcal might have been known to 
Mauryan India, 

The practice of committee government obtained in the 
s^iere of ""Imlitary" adminislrntion. There wore “ six 

divisions, with five members to each. 

adSistSo"^ One' division is appointed to co-operate 
with the admiral of the lleot, another j 
with the superintendent of the bullock trains, which aro- 
used for transporting engines of war, food for the soldiers, 
provender for the cattle, and other inilitarj* requisites. 
They supply servants, who beat the drum, and others who 
carry gongs; grooms also for the horses, and moohanists 
and their assistants. To the sound of the gongs they send 
out foragers to bring in grass, and, by a system of rewards 
and punishments, ensure the work being done with dis- 
patch and safety. The third division has charge of the 
foot-soldiers, the fourth of the .horses, the fifth of the war-^\ 
chariots, and the sixth of the elephants. There are rejm! ‘ 
stables for the horses and elephants, and also a royal 
magazine for the arms, because the soldier has to return 
his arms to the magazine and his horse and his elephant to 
the stables. They use the elephants without bridles. The 
chariots are drawn on the march by oxen, but the horses 
are led along by a halter, that their legs may not be galled 
and inflamed, nor their spirits damped by drawing chariots. 
In addition to the charioteer, there are two fighting men 
who sit up in the chariot beside him. The war-elephant 
carries four men— three who shoot arrows and the driver.” 
Megasthenes says that ‘la-private*person.is not .allowed to 


* Johannes Stobaios, Physica, 1, 6D. 
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keep either a horse or an elephmt. These animals are said 
to he the special property of the king, and persons are 
appointed to take oare of them.”' It is probable that for 
military reasons the state had the monopoly of these assets 
of vrarfare. It -was again partlj- for military reasons that 
the government attended to the means of oommunioation, 
Megasthenes speaks of the royal road leading from the 
western frontier to the capital P&^aliputra and measuring 
10,000 stadia in length.® 


Other officers. 


The.kingdomwas di-rided into several provinces, each 
ruled, by a sort of viceroy. The later Jhnagad.h inscription 
of Rudradaman records that Surfistra or 
K&thiftwfid was governed by the Vaii^ya 
Pusyagupta in Candragupta’s time and b3r the Yavana 
Tush&spa under Asoka. The former governor is designated 
Rastriya, while the latter is called Adhisthftya.® The 
details are important for another reason. “Jliey.show that 
.high ofiSoers were sometimes chosen from any class of 
persons. Throughout the empire there were large numbers' 
of spies who infested towns, camps and the countryside 
alike. Megasthenes implies that courtesans were employed 
to assist in the task of espionage. Then there were other 
numerous employees of state. According to Strabo, 
armour-makers and shipbuilders could work only for the 
Vin g.' For military reasons the Wo industries’ might have 
been state monopolies. La'stly, the state made allowances 
of grain to herdsmen and hunters who cleared the land of 
wild beasts and fo wls,. ^ 

Agriculture seems to have received tlm serious atten- 
tion of the' kate. Rudradftman’s Jhn&gadh insoriptibn 


’ Megasthenes, Fragment XXXVI; Straho, XV, 1, 41 — 43. 
= Ten stadia=2,022| yards. 

• Ep. Ind., VIII, Xo. 6, pp. 48, 46-47. 

•* Diodorus, II, 40, 41 ; Strabo, XV, 1. 39—41. 
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records that Pus3’^agupta formed the lake Sudar^ana by 
damming a stream between a oitadol 
Agnoalturo. ^ supplemental works 

were executed by Tushflspa.* Mcgasthenes testifies to 
the work of irrigation oflioors in rural areas. 
Besides the scheme of irrigation, there was the un- 
written law that agriculturists wore exempt from military 
and other service. “ Nor would an enemy coming upon a 
husbandman at work on his land do him any harm, for men 
of this class, being regarded as public benefactors, arc pro- 
tected from all injury. The land, thus remaining unravaged, 
and producing heavy crops, supplies tho inhabitants with 
all that is requisite to make life very cnjojmblo.’’* 170 
are told that tho agriculturists “ pay a land-tribute to the 
king, because all India is tho property of tho crown, and 
no private person is pormiltcd to own land. Besides tho 
land-tribute, they pay into the royal trea- 
sury a fourth part of tho produce of tho 
soil.” Most probably,' Megasihones is accurate in his latter 
statement. Hindu theory fixed tho proportion of tho state 
demand at one-sixth of the gross produce but in praotioo 
it might well have been raised to .one-fourth. But there 
is nothing in indigenous sources to indicate that this revenue 
was supplemented by another tax on tho supposition that 
the crown was the owner of tho whole land. Tho dis- 
tinction between land-revenue and land-tax does not scorn 
to have occurred to the Hindu mind. It is probable that 
the assertion of Megasthones applies only to the orown 
land which was merely oultivated for tho king. In Strabo’s 
version Megasthones is made to say that “the whole of the 
land is the property of the king, and the husbandmen till 


Revenue. 


’ Bp. Ind., VII, No. 6. For tho position of the lake, Aroh. Siirv. 
West. Ind., 1898-99, paragraph 49, 

^ Diodorus, II, 40, 41. 
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it on condition of receiving one-fourth of the produce.” ’ 
But this is clearly wrong. ‘Receiving’ has, perhaps, been 
substituted for ‘ paying.’ Arrian in his version of Megas- 
thenes says that the wandering shepherds and neat-herds 
“ are subject to tribute, and this they pay in cattle,”' 
though according to Strabo, they received something from 
the state. Again, he says that handicraftsmen and retail 
dealers “have to perform gratuitously certain^ publm ser;; 
vices, and to paj* tribute from the products of their labour.” 
This rule, of course, would not apply to shipbuilders, sailors 
and manufacturers of weapons of war who were paid by 
the state. 

In the capital, and probably also in other cities, one- 
tenth of the prices of the articles sold went into the coffers 
of the state. “ Fraud in th e pa yment of th is tax, is .punishable 
with death.” There seems to have been a license-fee for 
vendors. “ No one is allowed to deal in more than one 
kind of commodity, xmless he pays a double tax.” (Strabo.) 
The sale of certain articles manufactured in government 
factories brought something. (Ibid.) The presents made to 
the king must be reckoned among the regular sources of 
income. We learn from the Greek accounts that at the court 
festival of the king’s hair-washing, they sent great presents 
to the king and vied with one another in displaying their 
wealth in that way.’ Aelian has it that subjects presented 
nTiimals like crames, geese, hens, ducks, turtle, doves, 
partridge, etc., and also tamed tigers, panthers, apes, etc., 
eto.'* 

Megasthenes notes that philos ophers wjho made any use- 
ful suggestions for the improvement of crops or cattle or 


> Strabo, XV, 1,89-41. 

® Arrian, Indikn, XI, XU. 

’ Strabo, McGrindle, India as described in Classical Literature, 
p. 75. 

« Ibid., 143, 145, 
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ExemptionB. 


for the promotion of public welfare were exempted from 
all taxation.’ It seems .that the Mauryas 
did not follow. ortiiodox.Brahmanio theory, 
whioh would grant such exemption to .all Brfthinanas. Only 
those who contributed to the public good received that 
privilege. There is a statement in Bardesanes that “ the 
Brfthmanas pay no taxes like Other citizens and are subject 
to no king.” But from the context it seems that this refers 
only to sages and saints.* As already noted, artisans in 
the service of the state paid no taxes. 

There are a few statements in Megasthenes whioh 
seem to indicate that the Mauryan dominions included some 
protectorates,'' moharbhical or oligarchical. 

Protectorates. .. - • • . 

The overseers, as a class, are said 
to “ make report to the king, or where the ' state is 
without a king, to the magistrates.”® According to 
Arrian, cultivators pay tribute to the king and the inde- 
pendent states.* Since' the fact of Mauryan overlordship 
over the whole of North India is well-established, tho only 
probable explanation of those passages is that there were 
some autonomous principalities within its bounds. It 
seems that the Western oligarchies, noticed by the Greeks, 
passed into the orbit of the Mauryan empire without 
changing their constitution or relinquishing their internal 
self-government. 

.The foundation of . the Mauryan empire marked an 
epoch in Indian Jiistory. It is probable that the require- 

^ ments of the new large state led to some 

Bmdusara. ..... , .... 

administrative changes. But the paucity 

of material makes it impossible to trace them in detail. 


1 Strabo, XV, 1, 39-41. 

MoOrindle, India as described in Olassical Literature. 

* Diodorus, II, 40, 41. 

* Arrian, Indika, XI, XII, 
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.Of Bindus&ra, the son and auooessor of Oandragupta,’ vre 
know little. The range of his diplomacy extended as ' far' 
as Egypt whose sovereign Ptolemy Philadelphos (286—247 
B.O.) sent an envoy to the Mauryan court.* The Pali 
legends concerning Anoka's early life show that royal princes 
were appointed provincial governors. The high-handed- 
ness of local officers could sometimes provoke a revolt. 
Prince Aioka had to be sent once to Taxila to pacify a 
popular insurrection. As he neared the town, the people 
came out to meet him and said, “ we are not opposed to 
the prince nor even to the king (Bindus&ra) but the wicked 
ministers (Dust&mfLtyillj) insult us." * But, according to 
tradition, history repeated itself in the reign of A^oka. Once 
again a royal prince KupiLla went to quell a disturbance 
and met with the same reception from the people. The 
Pffii legends paint Prince A^oka himself 
as a tyrannical governor indulging in cal- 
culated cold-blooded atrocities. But here the motive 
seems to be to oreate a K&l&^oka or Cand^^oka for contrast 
with Dharmft^oka to bring out the divine influence of 
Buddhism. Nor is it possible to be sure of the truth 
of the statement in the Ceylonese chronicles that the 
death of Bindusfl.ra was followed by a fierce civil war, 
chiefly between the prince-viceroys of Ujjayint and 
Taksa^ilfi.* 

> For the Jaina tradition of Gandragupta’s abdication, migration 
to the south, and death by voluntary starvation in the approved 
Jaina style, see Bice, Mysore and Ooorg from Inscriptions, 1909, pp. 
3 — 9. For a criticism. Fleet, Ind. Ant., XXI, 1892, p, 166, also ^7. 
If the authenticity of the tradition could be established, it would be 
interesting as showing the influence of religion on politics. 

“Pliny, McOrindle, Ancient India as described in Olassical 
Literature, p. lOS. 

® Divyfivadfina (ed. Cowell and Neil), p. 371, 

* MahfivaihSa, V, 189. Divyfivadfina, 382. The accompanying tradi- 
tion that ASoka slaughtered his brothers— 99 in number !--hefore he 
ascended the throne is evidently false, as Asoka speaks of his brothers 
in his edicts. For Bindus&ra, Jayaswal, J. B. 0, B. S,, II, 79—83, 

35 
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Alter the conquest of Kalmgn in the ninth year of 
his reign, the empire of A^ka_^oinpris6d ti^e ^jvhole of 
India except tho extreme south ruled by 
ASoka s empire. Ooda, Pflndya^ Sfttiyaputra and 

Keralaputra. kings.* His '"edicts, primarily religious and 
moral, are unpolitical in oharactor but they do indicate 
that the empire was not governed under a uniform system. 
Leaving out of account the independent territories men- 
tioned in the edicts, it is possible to distinguish half-in- 
dependent regions from the king’s domains. To the former 
category, for instance, belong the Andhras.® The regions 
lying along the frontiers of the empire seem to be auto- 
nomous and insecure. The king was particularly anxious 
to conciliate them. In the second separate Rock Edict 
Dhauli, he gives the assurance that “ this alone is my wish 
with reference to the borderers . . . that they may not be 


1 For the accession of A^oko, DiparaiiiSa, VI, 18, 24 ; 
MokhvaraSa, V, 34. Buddhagho^a, Somantopfisttdikft, p. 800. The 
comparison of the dates of the foreign monarebs with the regnal 
years mentioned in Asoka’s edicts yields slightly divergent dates 
of Aioka’s accession. Jaynswal fJ.A.S.B., New Series, 1913, p. 217) 
holds that A£oka ascended the throne in 276 B.C. and was 
consecrated in 272 B.C. See also Senart (Ind. Ant., XX, 242). For 
the reign of ASoka, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicanim, Vol. I, Now 
Edition, hy Hultzsoh. For a criticism, B. M. Barua, Indian Historical 
Quarterly, II, March, 1920, pp. 88 et seq. Cunningham’s old edition 
(1877) is still useful for topographical details. Senart, Inscriptions de 
PiySdfisi, the first reconstruction of Aioka’s history from the insorip- 
tionB,iB valuable. For its translataon, Indian Antiquary. For further dis- 
cussions, P, W. Thomas, J.R.A.S., 1914, 1916, 1919. Fleet, J.B.A.8., 1903, 
1904, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911. Gauri Shankar Hira Ohand Ojha and 
Shyam Sundar Das, Asoka kl Fradhftna Dhnnnalipiyfiri (Hindi) in 
Devi Prasfida Aitihfisika Pustakamfilfi, No. 4. Among modern narra- 
tions may bo mentioned V, A. Smith, Asoka (Kulers of India Series), 
3rd edition; D.R. Bhandarkar, Asoka (Carmichael Lectures, 1923). The 
Tfimil Samgam author MfimOlndr makes several references to Maur- 
yan invasions of the south and says that the Maurjas advanced into 
Tfimil territory as far as Mohur (S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Begin- 
ningB of South Indian History, Oh, II ; also Contributions of South In- 
dia to Indian Culture). But these references can only relate to Aloka’s 
predecessors. On the relations of the Mauryas with the south, see 
also Tdrandtha, Schiefner, p. 89. 

® Rock Edict XIIT. Second Rook Edict, Dhauli, Jaugada. 
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afraid of me. but may have confidence (in me) ; that they may 
obtain only happiness from me, not misery; that they 
may (learn) this, that Devfinfirapriya -will forgive them what 
can be forgiven ; that they may (be induced) by me (to) 
practise morality ; (and) that they may attain (happiness 
in) this world and (in) the other world.’’ The prinoe- 
govemoT and Mahamfitras of Tosali are repeatedly request- 
ed and commanded to set the hearts of the borderers at 
rest. Special officers, called Antamah^p^as, had to be 
appointed to deal with frontiers-men. Even the mild 
emperor had sometimes to hold out threats to some forest 
tribes. So faint was the. line_ between autonomy and 
independence that the frontiers-men w ithin- the, empire 
are sometimes confused ..with those... beyond and .both are 
indiscriminately referred to as . borderers,.’ In the heart of 
the empire, too, there seem to be some regions which had 
not been brought completely under Mauryan rule and which 
are called Ahlla in the Rfipn&th and SS-mfith edicts. The 
extreme rapidity with which the empire was built up and 
the equally striking rapidity with wliich it broke up point 
to a confederate rather than a unitary state. Kalinga, for 
instance, owned the sway of the Nanda rulers of Magadha 
but it soon became independent and had to be reconquered, 
after a most stubborn fight by Asoka. only to regain 
complete independence in the second century B.G.® After 
its incorporation into the empire, a region might retain its 
identity, in large part its institutions and even its old 
dynasty in a subordinate capacity and might be able to 
throw off the imperial yoke at the first favourable opportu- 
nity. 

The Inscriptions which are the primary authority for 
the reign of Asoka, betray a little Persian influence. As 


1 Rock Edicts V, XUI. 

® Hatlugumpba Inscription. J.B.O.R.S., 1917, pp, 425—507, 
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Senart pointed out, their opemng formula resembles the 
commencement of the proclamations of the 
ti^s° Aohaemenides from Darius to Artaserxes 

Oohus. They come nearest the Naqsh- 
i-Rustam Inscription in which Darius beqimaths his precepts 
in policy, morals and religion to his successors.' It is 
possible, but there is no literary or epigraphio evidence 
■ to prove, that the whole system of Imperial organisation 
in India derived suggestions from Persia.* From the 
political point of view, the Inscriptions of Asoka are valu- 
able, firstly, for a graphic presentation of the prantiqal 
ideal of the state which the emperor sought to realise and, 
secondly, for a few glimpses into the structure and workr 
ing of institutions. In so many words A^oka enunciates 

the paternal view of government. " For 
Paternalism. , , „ , , - . . 

as one feels confident after havmg en- 
trusted his child to an intelligent nurse, thinking ‘the 
intelligent nurse will be able to keep my child well,’ so . 
the Lfijukas were appointed by me for the welfare and happi- 
ness of the country people.”’ He tells the officials of Tosali ■ 
that confidence should be inspired in the people, “ they 
should bo made to learn that DevSnampriya is to them 
like a father, that D evfl.nfimpriya loves them like himself, 
and that they are to DevfLn&mpriya like his own children.”* 
Again, “ all men are my children,” whose ‘complete ’ wel- 
fare and happiness in this world and in the next he must 
promote.’ , Thanks partly to the vivid realisation of this 
idea, A^oka rises above the narrow views of Brilhmapas 
or others and looks to the welfare of all. “ I am directing 

» Senart, Ind. Ant., XX, 265-66. V. A, Smith, Afiofca, p. 141. 

® Infra, Oonoluaion, Oh. XVIL 

’ Fourth Pillar ISdict, Delhi-Topra. 

* Second Separate Book Edict, Dhauli. 

® Jaugada Edict I. Separate Book Edict I, Dhauli. Sixth Pillar 
Edict, Delhi-Topra. 
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my attention to all classes to those •who are far and 
near.” * Even the inhabitants of the forest were pacified 
and instructed.* Beyond the pale of humanity, the lower 
creatures oame within the purview of the Emperor’s 
activities. “ On bipeds and quadrupeds, on birds and 
aquatic animals various benefits have been conferred by 
me, (even) to the boon of life.”® 

As a corollary of paternalism, the king must ceaselessly 
exert himself for the public good. “ I am never satisfied,” he 
remarks, “with (my) exertion or ■with 
dispatch of business. The welfare 
of the whole world is an esteemed duty 
with me. And the root of that, again, is this, namely, exertion 
and dispatoh of business.”* ^o limits are reco^ised 
to the scope of state-aotivity. The “ welfare of the whole 
^.world”.was to .be promoted in every walk of life and by_ali 
possible means. Though Adoka’s mission was one of 
moral amelioration above all, he was alive to the calls of 
material oomfort. “ ... On ^.the roads banyan trees 
were caused to be planted by me, (in order that) they might 
afford shade to oattle and men, (and) mango-groves were 
caused to be planted. And (at intervals) of eight kos wells 
were caused to be dug by me, and flights of steps (for de- 
scending into the water) were caused to be built. Numerous 
drinking places were caused to be established by me, here 
and there, for the enjoyment of oattle and men.”® He 
encouraged the cultivation of medioinal herbs, roots and 
fruits. He arranged for the medical treatment of men and 
oattle not merely in his o-wn dominions, but also in foreign 
lands.® For the relief of distress, charity was organised on 


* Jaugada Edict 1. 

® Bock Edict XllL 

® Pillar Edict II, Delhi-Topra. 

* Rock Edict VI. 

* Pillar Edict VIT, Delhi-Topra. 
?. Rock Edict II. 
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a lavish soale on behalf of the emperor and his relations.’ 
Members of the royal family followed the example of ASqka. 
For instance, the second queen made endowments, registered 
in her own name, for mango-groves or gardens, almshouses 
and other charitable purposes.* In faot, the emperor was 
delighted to discover that people in general were imitating 
his good deeds.* 

Th e high er ppnqerns, of .life reoeivod more attention. In 
faot, the Seventh Pillar Edict seems"" to imply that the 
provision of material comforts was only 
® ^ ^ ^ subsidiary to the promotion of the Dhamma. 

In Rook Edicts IX and XI, A^oka states 
that there is no such gift as that of Dhamma. His 
Dhamma, though free from all sectarianism, is not merely 
the sum of moral duties as Senart supposed.'* It is also a 
way of life, an outlook on things in general, a certain 
measure of the values of social life. AiJoka admits that his 
predecessors had had the desire to pronote Dhamma, but, 
he continues, they had adopted no adequate measures and, 
therefore, men had made no progress. He thought serious- 
ly on the promotion of morality, “ How oould I elevate 
them by the promotion of Dhamma ? ” It ooourred to him, 
“ I shall issue proclamations on Dhamma, (and) shall order 
instruction in Dhamma (to be given). Hearing this men 
will ooxiform to (it), will be elevated and will (be made to) 
progress considerably by the promotion of Dhamma.” So, 


> Pillar Edict VII, Delhi-Topra. Yuan Ohwang(tr. Beal, 8i-yu-ki, 
II, p. 91) says that it was inscribed on a pillar at Pfitaliputra that 
Asoka thrice gave away and purchased back Jambhdvipa (India). 
The large bounty of Adoka may have given rise to this tradition. 

® Queen’s Pillar Edict, AMhabad-Kosam. 

® Pillar Edict VII. 

* Ind. Ant., XX, 260. 
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proclamations \rer0 issued all over the realm, including the 
frontiers. These were inscribed “ either in an abridged 
(form), or of middle size, or at full length,” aocording to 
local oiroumstanoes.^ The promotion of Dhamma was the 
true conquest, always to be preferred to conquest by force.' 
There is, however, notliing revolutionary in Anoka’s 
Dhamma. In one respeot, it is remarkably conservative. 
A^oka oonstantlj’ reiterates the i njunct ion to obey one’s 
parents and revere the elders.® 


•Thejibpralismg elenient_ m A^okw ethics is the pre- 
cept and ex ample of universal toleratioh.'Buddhist^ra- 


Liberalising 

elements. 


manas and Brfihmanas alike are to be 
reverenced and supported.* ,^toleraime 
is declared to be a very short-sighted po- 
licy. “ For whoever praises his own sect, or blames other 
sects, — all this out of devotion to his own sect, — if he is 
acting thus, he rather injures lus own sect very severely. 
Therefore concord alone is very meritorious, (i.e.) that they 
should both hear and obey each other’s morals. For tliis 
is the desire of Devflnftmpriya {viz.) that all sects should 
be full of learning and should be pure in doctrine.”* A^oka 
himself honoured' all religions.® He declared that “ all sects 
maj* reside everywhere.”' He should like the doctrine of 
all sects to be pure.® As part of the regard for others, 
Aioka inculcates politeness towards relations, friends and 
acquaintances.® 


^ Kock Edicts XII, XIY, Girnfir. Sabasrem Rock Inscription. 

= Rock Edict Xin. 

* E.g., Rock Edicts III, IV, VII, IX. Brahmagiri Rock Inscrip- 
tion. 

' Rook .Edicts III, IV, IX, XI, XIII. Pillar Edict V. It will 
appear that Sramanas did not always mean merely Buddhist priest 
or monk. Of. Rdmuyana, Ayodhyfikanda, XXXVIII ; Aranyaklnda, 
LXXIII;Kiskindhakdndn, XVIIT. See also Beal, Ind, Ant., tX, p."l'22. 

* Rock Edict XIl'(&imfir). 

® Pillar Edict VL 

* Rock Edict VII. 

» Rock Edict XII. 

® Rook Edicts XIII, IV, XIII. Brahmagiri Rock Inscription. 
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A^oka declares that progress in Dhamma was promoted 
in two ways—by inducing to meditate and by moral 
restrictions.^ Both were required for the 
operation of the humanitarian code on 
wliioh the emperor had set his heart. He 
exhorts all to show proper courtesy and kindness to ser- 
vants and slaves.* He imposes restrictions on the slaughter 
or mutilation of animals. The Fifth Pillar Edict gives the 
the long list of animals which had been declared inviolable 
for all times and places. It goes on to lay down that “ cooks 
must not be caponed. Husks containing living animals 
must not be burnt. Forests must not be burnt either use- 
lessly or in order to destroy (living beings). Living animals 
must not be fed with other living animals. Fish are invio- 
lable and must not be sold on the three Oriturmftsis (end) 
on the Tisy^ full moon, during three days («is.) the 14th, 
15th and 1st (tithi) and invariably on every fast-day. And 
during these same days also no other classes of animals^ 
wliioh are in the elephant-park (and) in the preserves of the 
fishermen must be killed.” On certain days no animals were 
to be castrated, no horses or bullocks were to bo branded,* 
As part of the Dhamma, A^oka inculcates character- 
building. Every one must speak the truth, ■* guard one’s 

Obaracter Speech,® moderate one's possessions and 
expenditure" and be pure and good.’ 
A^oka prescribes that regular instruction in Dhamma was 
to be imparted.® 

• Pillat Edict VII, Delhi-Topra. 

® Rock Edict IX. 

“ Pillar Edicts II, V. 

TO. Part I, S. B. B., XIII, p. x; Kern, Manual of 

Indian Buddhism, p. 99. See also Bock Edict I •which prohibits the 
slaughter of animals at sacrifices and promises that the slaughter of 
a few animals for the royal kitchen which still continued would 
be stopped. 

B Edict VII, Brahmagiri Bock Inscription. 

Pillar Edict I. 

® Rock Edict m. T Pillar Edict VII. « Ibid. 
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Besides exhortations, the emperor employed demonstra- 
tions to promote righteousness. It had long been customary 
to summon people by beat of drums to 
shows and Tarious displays. In a J&taka, 
for instance, a king thus summons a crowd 
to witness the taming of elephants. ' The Greeks noted 
that the so\md of shells and drums called crowds to spec- 
tacles as also for war.® But under A^oka, as the Fourth 
Rook Edict records, the sound of drums became the sound 
of morality, calling the people to sacred representations, 
generally from the life of the Buddha, or showing glimpses 
of heavenly bliss.® The whole administrative machinery 
of the state was utilised for the same purpose. The Third 
Pillar Edict requires all royal officers to help in the 
etliical mission in their quinquennial tours. Tlurteen years 
after his coronation, the emperor created a special class of 
officers— -a set of censors and missionaries — to further 
liis aims. In the capital, in the country and in the extreme 
border-lands which were inhabited by 
Missionaries*'"^ Greeks (Yonas), Kambojas, Gandh&ras and 
others, these officers “ are occupied with 
all sects in establishing morality. . . They are occupied with 
servants and masters ... for the . . . happiness of those who 
are devoted to morality, (and) in freeing (them) from desire 
(for worldly life). They are occupied in supporting prison- 
ers (with money) ... (if one has) children, or with those 
who are bewitched (I'.e,, incurably ill) or with the aged.’”* 
Elsewhere he observes that his Dhamma MahAm&tras “ are 
occupied with affairs of many kinds wliioh are beneficial to 

1 Pick, op. oit., tr. Maitra, p. 189. 

* MoGrindle, Ancient India aa described in Classical Literature, 
p. 6S. 

® D. R. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., XLII, 26-26. Khadirangdra Jfitaka. 

'* Rock Edict V, Girnfir. 

26 
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ascetics ns well as to householders, and they are occupied 
with all sects. Some busy themselves with the affairs of the 
Saihgha, others with the Brfthmanas and Ajivakas ; ’ others 
with the Nirgranthas ; others were ordered by mo to busy 
themselves with various (other) seels ; (thus) different Mah&r 
matras (are busying themselves) specially with different con- 
gregations . . . my Mahftmfttras of morality are occupied 
with those (congregations) as well ns with all other sects,”® 
Itthijhaka Mahfimatras were charged with the performance 
of censorial and missionary duties towards women.® 

In the course of his propagation of Dhamma, A^oka 
attempted a few reforms which were necessary in his eyes, 
A few reforms prohibited the slaughter of animals 

at sacrifioes, in deiiance of Brahmanio 
sentiment. He prohibited Sam&jns or festive gatherings 
where they indulged in excesses and where probably 
animal fights took place. "* He condemned many “ vulgar 
and useless ceremonies” which women ‘often practised 
“ during illness, at the marriage of a son or daughter or 
when setting out on a journey.” In place of them he recom- 
mended the practice of Dhamma.® 

These injunctions might have run counter to the receiv- 
ed creed of some sections of the population. But their 


ASokaand re- 
ligion. 


motive was neither intolerance nor perse- 
cution. It was purely moral and humani- 
tarian. Wliatever might have been the 


ultimate foundation of his Dhamma in the view of A^oka, 


* On Aitvakas or Ajtvikas, see B, M. Barua, Ajtrikas; also Jour- 
nal of the Department of Letters, 1920, Vol, IL pp. 1—80; Ind. Ant., 
XX, p. 362; Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1926-27, Vol. VIII, 
Pt. II, pp. ISO-SS ; A. P. Banerji Snstri, J. B. 0. B. S., March, 1926, 

1912, P. 287, See also J. B.A. S., 

1913, pp. 669—74. 

’ Pillar Edict VII, Delhi-Topra. _ 

* Rook Edict XII. ■ ‘ 

Bock Edict I, 

® Rook Edict IX, 
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it is non-seotarian and non-tlieplogioal as it stands. The 
phenomenon, indeed, is so striking that some scholars 
are inclined to believe that A^oka was not a Buddhist 
at all.^ Yet the Kausambi Pillar Edict, the Sflm&th 
Pillar Edict and the Samohi Pillar Inscription show 
that the emperor was not only a Buddliist but, what is 
more important from our point of view, he also assumed 
something like tlie headship of the Buddhist church.® 
Hindu literature and epigraphy prove that priests always 
exercised some influence on the Hindu state but their lack 
of organisation and independent means exposed them in 
their turn to the influence of kings and nobles. The Bud- 
dhist Samgha certainly had an organisation but it was of 
an intensely local character and, therefore, ill-adapted to 
become a real political force or to resist the encroachment 
cf the state. It might be willing to accept the control of 
a monarch whose piety and holy zeal were above suspicion. 
A^oka posed as the guardian of the Buddhist Sarfigha and as 
the arbiter of its internal controversies. Perhaps there was 
a real apprehension of schism in the Samgha at the time. 
“My desire,” says the emperor in the Samolii Pillar Inscrip- 
tion, “is that the Samgha may be united and of long 
duration.” He openly tlireatened disciplinary action against 
schismatics. “ That monk or nun,” so runs the inscription 
on tiie Sfirnath Pillar, -“who shall break up the Samgha 
should be caused to put on white robes and to reside in a 
non-residence.” The edict is communicated to monks and 
nuns ; a copy of it is to be retained by the MahSmatras, 
another deposited with the lay-worshippers, who should 
study it on the fast-day service. “And as far as your 


^ E.g., H. Heras, “Asokn’s Dbanun and Seligion,’’ Fourth Oriental 
Conference, 1926. For contrary views, Buhler, Ind. Ant., VII, p. 
141 ; V. A Smith, Asoka, 85—39 ; F. "W. Thomas, Cambridge History 
of India, I, p. 604. See also Fleet, J. E. A. S., 1908, pp. 491-92. 

® For Asoka's visit to Buddhist sacred places, Eock Edict VHI. 
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distriob (extends), dispatch ye (an officer) according to the 
letter of this edict. In the same -way cause (your subordi- 
nates) to dispatch (an officer) according to the letter of tliis 
(edict) in all the territories surrounding forts.” Elsewhere 
in the Oalcutta-Bairat Rook Inscription he offers friendly 
advice and guidance to his co-religionists. “ The M&gadha 
king salutes the Saingha and hopes they are well and 
comfortable . . . Wliatever has been spoken by the Buddha 
has been well-spoken. But, sirs, what would indeed appear 
to me, ‘thus the true Dhamma will be of long duration,’ that 
I feel boimd to declare. The following expositions of the 
Dhamma, sirs, viz., (1) the Vinaya Samukasa, (2) the 
Aliyavasas, (3) the An4gata-bhayas, (4) Munigath4s, (5) the 
Moneys Sdta, (6) Upatisa-pasina, and (7) the L4ghulov4da 
which was spoken by the blessed Buddha concerning 
falsehood, — I desire, sirs, that many groups of monks and 
(many) nuns may repeatedly listen to these expositions of 
the Dhamma and may reflect on them.” Daymen and 
laywomen should do the same. In the Brahmagiri Rook 
Inscription, issued in the course of a tour, the emperor 
declares that he had not been zealous for a year but that 
after visiting the Samgha, he had become very zealous. 
It will be too much to infer from this that Ai^oka became 
a monk, though there are Pflli traditions to that effect, but 
it is apparent that A^oka was on intimate terms with the 
Buddhist monastic order. A Burmese Inscription at Bodh- 
Gayfi of the thirteenth century A.D. credits A^oka with 
the erection of 84,000 Oaityas.’ In the paternal attitude, the 
moral and spiritual leadership of the people at large, in 
the wide tolerance coupled with zeal for his own persuasion, 
which Adoka adopted, there was nothing original in idea. 
All this had been preached before him or was being 
preached during his epoch. As incidental passages in his 


‘ Bp. Ind., XI, No. 10, 
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o-vni testament indicate, something had been done by liis 
predecessors to translate the ideal into practice. All the 
same the As'okan state is of first-rate importance in the study 
of Hindu institutions. Amidst the surrounding t-vrilight, it is 
lighted up by its own glorious bequest and displays its 
features so clearly. It represents, in a concrete form, the 
ideal which a Hindu state at its best aspired to attain. It 
shows more than anything else, that in ancient India the 
state recognised no limits to its activities ; it would regulate 
everytliing. It concerned itself as much with the material 
as with the higher interests of its subjects. It is a culture- 
state. Under A^oka it is a missionary state. A^oka, as is 
well-known, dispatched missionaries beyond his dominions.^ 
Of the institutions through which the power of the 
state was exercised, the Aiokan edicts do not say much. 

, . But they make it clear that the king was 

lriT) g 

the central and most important institution. 
He thought and planned and advised; he exhorted and 
guided his ofBcers incessantly. He toured incessantly. 
Other kings had indulged in vih&ra-yfitrfis, pleasure or hunt- 
ing tours but he had converted them into Dhamma-y&trfis 
or spiritual tours.* He styled himself Rfij’a. The grandi- 
loquent titles which occur in later insoriptions had not yet 
oome into fashion. Though supreme over the whole of North 
India and the Deccan, he was primarily the king of Magadha. 
As such ho styles himself in the Oalcutta-Bairat Rook In- 
scription. He has a personal designation of his own, signify- 
ing ‘king,’ beloved of the gods and of affectionate vision® — 
DevfmSmpriya Priyadar^i Rfija, or briefly Devfin&mpriya 
Priyadar^I, PriyadarsiRaj"a,Devtin&mpriyaRfija or DevSnfim- 
priya, as he variously styles himself. It was, perhaps, some- 
thing like a dynastic ap pellat ion. One of the Ceylonese 


' Eook Edicts n,V, XIII ; Dipavamsa, A'lTI; Mahfivadisa. XII. 
= Eook Edict Vni. 
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Ohronioles calls Candragupta Mautya Piyadassin. Da^aratha, 
probably' a deaoendanl of A^oka, is called Dev&nfimpriya, in 
tbs'Nfig&rjuni Hill Cave Inscription.' The capital of A^oka 
continued to be Pataliputra but he transacted the business of 
the state wherever he happened to be (Rook Edict VI). The 
Tri'Ti g; maintained a huge establishment. The mention of 
KfLruvaki as the second queen shows that in the harem the 
grade of queens was fixed. The king’s brothers and sons, as 
the mention of their charities proves, lived in effulgence at 
P&taliputra and other towns and wore often associated in 
the task of administration.’ Rook Edict I implies that 
before his conversion to the Dhamma, hundreds of animals 
were slaughtered daily in the royal kitchen. This means 
a huge palace and court establishment though it is probable 
that part of the meat was distribulod free to people. 
The king seems to have moved about in palanquins.® In 
Pillar Edict V, there is an interesting reference to 
Nagavana, the elephant-park of the king. 

MdksL seems to have had a chief minister called Amfltya 
in the Divydvadfina. The kingdom was divided into a 
„ . number of provinces, some of wloioh, 

ProYinoes. u n 

perhaps the more important ones, were 
governed by princes of the blood. The Inscriptions refer 
to four of the provinces: (1) Ujjayini in Central India, 
(2) Tak^a^ild in the North-west, (3) Kalihga or Oiissft with 

' The DJpavaihfefXI, 14, 19, 20, 25) calls the Ceylonese ruler Tissa 
DeYsinftmpriya. A Ceylonese inscription applies the designation to 
other kings. For the Nfigftijunt Hill Cave Inscription, Ind. Ant., 
XX, 864 eb seq. Bhattojl Dik^ita in his Siddhflnta Kaumudt and 
Hemacandra in his Abhidbdnacintdmani take Dev&nftmpriya to 
signify a ‘ fool ’ or ‘ dunce,’ but that meaning was obviously unknown 
in the tiiuB of Aloka. SeeD. R. Bhandarkar, Asoka, pp, 6 — 7; J. R. 
A. S., 1908, pp. 482-83. The name of Adoka occurs only in the edict 
recently discovered at Mask! in the Baichur district of Hyderabad- 
Deocan (Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 1, 1916). 

® Pillar Edict VII. 

* Rook Edict VI. 
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its capital at Tosali and (4) Suvarnagiri probably in the 
south. Prom the fact that these were administered by 
princes and that A^oka himself had been a provincial gover- 
nor before his accession to the throne, it may be inferred 
that royal governors were the rule. The testimony of liter- 
ature points to the same conclusion. Anoka's kingdom might 
have comprised other provinces. For instance, the Jfin&- 
gadh Rock Inscirption of Rudrad&man seems to show that 
in Anoka’s time Girnfir was governed by a Yavana potentate 
Tushftspa. Ho was probably a Greek by origin who adopted 
a Persian name and .sought service under the Mauryas.^ 
It appears that, as a general rule, the province in wliich 
the capital was situated, was governed directly by the 
king. The practice of appointing prince-viceroys could 
not be free from danger. But, on the whole, it seems to 
have worked well. At any rate, it warded off the ever- 
present risk of provincial assertion of independence, so long 
as the central authority was strong enough. 

The king as well as the provincial governors seem to 
have had advisory boards called Parisads, which deliberated. 

on all affairs of state, which acted _as.a 
B^rdsT * ® ® ^ Hnk between the highest officers ^djthe 
general body of royal servants, and which 
helped the latter in the discharge of their duties. The 
Parisads seem to have been composed of rte lugher adminis- 
iratiye^ officers. Their numerical strength is not stated. It 
will appear that the constitution of these boards represent- 
ed a further application of the principle which lay at the 
foundation of the military and urban boards described by 
Megasthenes. It seems that the Pari sad freely debated 
jmjjll^ques^ns and that members_dared™Eo~ diffiBr.not,~ 
only among themselves buf’also from the wishes of the king. 
In the latter contingency, the matter was at once reported 


} Ep. Ind.,VIII.p.47. 
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to the king whose word would, of course, be ultimately 
decisive. “ When, ” says the king in Rook Edict VI, “ in 
respect of anything that I personally order by word of 
mouth, for being issued or proclaimed, or again in respect 
of any emergent work superimposing itself upon the Mahft- 
m&tras, there is any division or rejection in the Pari§ad, I 
have commanded that it should forthwith bo reported to 
mo at all places, and at all hours.” The views of the 
Parisad, as soon as formed, were to be reported to the 
Emperor by the Prativedakas. In Rook Edict III, the Parisad 
is asked to advise and help the Yutas in executing his 
orders for the promotion of the Dhnmma. 

Below the viceroys and their advisory boards s^pd a 
number of officials divided into various classes. The 


edicts mention Mahfimatras, Rftjuka or 
Mahftm teas. Lfijuka, Virutha or VyiHha, Yuta and 

Purusa. It is possible that Purusa — “a man”— probably 
an abbreviation of Rfijapuru§a or king's man, at first only 
meant a king’s servant and applied to all government 
employees. But in the time of A^oka the terra seems to 
be confined to a particular class of agents — supervisors, 
reporters or spies. The high officers of the realm .were 
known as Mahfimdtras — a term which signifies minister 
or courtier in the J&takas. The status of Mahftmfitras may 
be inferred from the Inscriptions. In the Siddapur edict, 
the emperor addresses himself not only to the provincial 
governor but, through him, also to the Mahfimfitras. In the 
Jaugada separate edict, he wants his commands to be 
communicated to Mah&mfltras. It is important to notice 
that the emperor kept liimseK in touch with the highest 
officers throughout the realm. In the Third Rook Edict 
certain Maham&tras are called Prflde^ikas, a term which 
seems to sign ify district officers.* It appears that a 

are idOTtiOea with the Pradestri of the 

1914, pp. 383 
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provinoe was divided into a number of districts each under 
a PrMeSika. In tlie ’iDhauli and ' Jaugada separate edicts 
the term Mahftmfttras is applied also to NagaravyavaliSrikas, 
probably judicial officers in towns. This indication supple- 
ments the evidence of Megasthenes and corroborates liis 
general observation that towns had an administrative 
machinery of their own.* The application of the term 
Mahfimfitra to various classes of high functionaries indicates 
a supreme civil service of the kingdom, which guided the 
day-to-day administration and from which all important 
officers were recruited. When A^oka started censorial and 
missionary activities, his Dhamma-Mah&m&tras were chosen 
from the same ranks or assimilated to them. 

Next_to the Mah&m&tras in rmik stood the RSjukas or 
Ldjukas. The derivation of the term” implies that the 
Rfijukas were fiscal officers b ut in. the 

Edicts of Aioka they perform juffioial 
functions. As no other distinct revenue officials are men- 
tioned, it is probable that the Rftjukas combined both 
revenue and judicjalfunotions, an arrangement which was 
known to Medieval India and still obtains. To the R&jukas or 
LSjukas the king oould oommunioate his commands directly 
or through his agents, possibly Mah&m&tras. As he puts 
it in the Fourth Pillar Ediot, Delhi-Topra, "the LSjukas 
also must obey me. They will also obey the agents who 
know (my) wishes. And these (agents) will also exhort 
those (people) in order that the Lfijukas may be able to 
please me.'" While their subordination is clear, they seem 
to have enjoyed wide authority. The Dhauli and Jaugada 


^ A terra-cotta seal discovered at Bhit& near All&hfibSd bears, 
in characters of the 4th or 3rd century B.O., the legend Sahijitro 
Nigamasa (Marshall, Ann. Hep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1911-12, p. 31). 
As D. H. Bhandarkar has shown, Nigama can only refer to towns, 
not to guilds as some scholars thought. It is probable that towns 
early had seals of their own. 
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Edicts show Mahfim&tras exorcising judicial functions in 
cities but the brunt of the judicial work seems to have fallen 
on the Lftjukas. “ My Lfijukas," says the king, “ are 
occupied with the people, with many hundred thousands 
of men, I have ordered that either rewards or punishments 
are left to their discretion, in order that the Lfijukas should 
perform their duties confidently (and) fearlessly, that they 
should bestow welfare and happiness on the people of the 
country and that they should confer benefits on (them).’* 
To their care he entrusted the people as a parent entrusts 
a child to an intelligent nurse. On tliem ho enjoined that 
f “ there should be both impartiality in judicial proceedings 
and impartiality in punishments.”* In 
Justice. First Separate Rook Edict, Dhauli, he 

expatiates on judicial fairness and impartiality at greater 
length. He wants the judges to follow not merely a part 
but the whole of his injunctions on the subject. “ It happens 
in the administration (of justice) that a single person 
suffers either imprisonment or harsh treatment. In this 
case you must strive to deal (with all of them) impartially. 
But one fails to act thus on account of the following dis- 
positions; envy, anger, cruelty, hurry, want of practice, 
laziness (and) fatigue. You must strive for this that these 
dispositions may not arise to you. And at the root of 
all. this is the absence of anger and the avoidance of hurry. 
He who is fatigued in the administration (of justice) will 
not rise ; but one ought to move, to walk and to advance. 
He who will pay attention to this must tell you : ‘see that 
(you) discharge the debt (which you owe to the king) ; 
such is the instruction of Devfinfimpriya’ ... If (you) observe 
this, you will attain heaven, and you will discharge the 
debt which you owe to me.” Thrice a year or more 
frequently, this edict was to be studied by the officers 


* Pillar Edict IV, Delhi-Topra. 
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Qonoemed. But to ensure its observance the king arranged 
the quinquennial or more frequent tours 
° ^ Mahamfitras — a sorb of inspectors of 

courts, sent from the central and 
provincial capitals. “I shall send out every five years 
(a Mahrim^tra) who will be neither harsh nor fierce (but) 
of gentle actions (in order to ascertain) whether (the judicial 
officers), paying attention to this object . . . are acting 
thus, as my instruction (implies). But from Ujjayini also 
the prince (governor) will send out for the same purpose 
... a person of the same description, and he will not 
allow (more than) three years to pass (without such a 
deputation). In the same way (an officer will be deputed 
from TaksaSiia also.” From the last clause of the edict 
it will appear that some other duties were also entrusted 
to these inspectors but all along the emphasis is laid on 
judicial supervision. A^oka made a gracious reform in the 
penal law. “ A respite of three days is 
granted by me to persons lying in prison 
on whom punishment has been passed 
(and) who have been condemned to death. (In this way) 
either (their) relatives will persuade those (Lfijukas) to 
(grant) their life, or, if there is none who persuades (them), 
they will bestow gifts, or will undergo fasts in order to 
(attain happiness) in the other world. For my desire is 
that when the time (of respite) has expired, they should 
attain (happiness) in the other world.”* So, As'oka aimed 
at giving the unfortunate condemned men an adequate 
interval for petitions for meroy and spiritual preparation 
for the life beyond. None the less justice was to be strict 
and impartial. As'oka’s reputation for justice lasted tlu-ough 
centm-ies. In the seventh century A.D. Yuan Ohwang 
recorded the tradition that on the representation of the 


* Pillnr Edict IV, Delbi-Topro, 
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ministers and aged officers, A^oka sentenced his “ extrava- 
gant, wasteful and cruel brother ” Mahendra to death. ’ 

Besides death, imprisonment was a re^lar form of 
punishment under the Mauryas. In the Fifth Pillar Edict, 
Aioka says that within twenty-six years 
Imprisonment, jjjg Abhi?eka he had granted 

amnesty to prisoners twenty-five times. Probably the 
amnesty was granted regularly on the anniversary of the 
coronation. As this was the practice of Ai^oka even before 
his conversion to Buddhism, he was, perhaps, only following 
a time-honoured custom. Rook Edict V, and the First 
Separate Rook Edict, Dhauli, also testify to the king’s 
concern for prisoners. The aged ones might be 
released, the infirm might be freed from shackles. In 
certain oases, the families of prisoners might be 
provided for. There was, however, a tradition long 
current m India that, in the early days of A^oka, prison-life 
was a veritable hell. Yuan Ohwang heard that shortly 
after his accession A^oka built a prison enclosed by high 
walls, with a lofty tower at each comer, full of indescribable 
terrors and tortures. It was headed by a fierce wicked man. 
Later, it was demolished.® 

Below the Mah&m&tras and the L&jukas stood the 
Yutas who worked in government offices, 
codified the royal commands and perform- 
ed other secretarial duties. Rock Edict HI requires the 
Parisad to order the Yutas to register (these rules) both with 
(the addition of) reasons and according to the letter.® It- 
seems that Yutas, too, were appointed for definite 
territorial areas. The Third Rook Edict requires all the 
Prade^ikas, LSjukas and Yutas to imdertake quinquennial 

I ^al, 8i-yu-ki, n, p. 91. 

5 A Yuan Ohwang, n, p 88. 

'A.ioka correspond 

Ibit 19Spp^ Axthafiastrs (J. B. A. 8.. 1909. pp. 466-7; 
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tours, inspect the whole of their charge and transact 
administrative business as well as promote Dhamma. 
Viruthas or Vyuthas also toured on business of state but 
their duties are not olear. ' Besides Yutas there were • a 
number, of ^clerks, Lipikfiras, who are mentioned in Rook 
Bdiot XIV. To departments of government were attached 
a number of Ddtas or messengers whose duties are obvious.® 
Alongside these oflSoers stood the Purusas — ‘men,’ 

Puru^aa M’lg’s men, his agents— acting 

as spies, reporters and supervisors. They 
.wero .acquainted with the king’s wishes; they are said 
^ to control the L^'ukas (Pillar Bdiot IV), and to be “ placed 
in charge of many people ” (Pillar Bdiot VII). There were 
tljree ranks of them— lugh, middle and low (Pillar Edict I). 
A^oka created another similar class of* agents, called 
Prativedakas, who were placed everywhere, as he says, 

“ in order to report to me the affairs of the people at any 
time, while I am eating, in the harem, in the inner apart- 
ment, even at the oowpen, in the palanquin and in the 
parks.”* 

Into Adoka’s fiscal system, the Rumindei Pillar 
Inscription affords just a passing glimpse. 
He made the village of Lummini free of 
taxes and required it to pay only an eighth share of the 
produce. It seems that every village besides paying ' 
a share of the gross produce had to pay other taxes as 
well, a surmise which is fully borno out by later evidence. 

If Adoka is reducing the land revenue from Lummini 
to one-eighth of the gross produce, it may be inferred that 
the usual rate was higher. It might have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hindu traditional one-sixth. A later notice 
in the SamantapfisMikfi shows that customs yielded a big 
amount. Adoka’s daily income from the four gates of the 

^ Pillar Bdiot VII ; Rftpandbb Edict. 

* Rook Bdiot XIII. 

* Rook Bdiot VI, Girnfir. 
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city of Pataliputra seems to have been 4,00,000 kah&panas. 
It is also said that he used to get 1,00,000 kah&panas daily 
in the Sabh4 but this is difficult of interpretation. It may 
mean revenue from other sources,* 

For the rest the institutions of Asoka may be 
presumed to be similar to those noticed 
The end of o a. Megasthenes. The Divy&vad&na has 

preserved a tradition that A4oka’s ‘ waste ’ of treasure on 
religion at length forced liis ministers to depose him 
and instal his grandson Samprati on the throne.® It is 
impossible to verify the statement but it is possible that 
V;the dedication of the resources of the state to ecclesiastical 
■interests provoked some discontent in political oirojes. 


> Samantapfisadika, 1 , B 2 . 

Divyavadana,p. 384. See also Taranatha, (tr. Bohiefner), p. 287. 
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A period 
darkness. 


of 


After A^oka Indian history enters on a comparatively 
dark period of five centuries. The 
Mauryan empire wliioh Tvas never a 
unitary state soon dissolved into its con- 
stituent fragments. The history of the independent king- 
doms and confederations whioh arose is lighted up 
only by some isolated inscriptions, coins and literary 
records. A long series of Greek and Scythian invasions 
from the North-west, whioh met with varying measures of 
temporary success, makes the confusion worse confounded 
and defeats all attempts at the reconstruction of history. 
Owing to the meagreness of authenticated political facts, 
no connected acooimt of politioal institutions in any region 
at any time during tliis period is possible. Only a few 
facts can be ■ gleaned about the activities and institutions 
of state. The re-appearance of Mauryan institutions in a 
more developed form under the Guptas and their elaboration 
in the Smritis and the Artha^ustra suggest that they 
continued to function with uncertain degrees of efficiency 
during the inte rreg num. 

The traditional genealogies of the dynastic successors 
of A^oka show such divergence that a 
division of the empire after Samprati has 
been suggested as a working hypothesis.^ In the 

’ The Puranic genealogies have been worked out by Pargiter 
(Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 27—30). These, along with other 
data in the Divyavadfina, XXIX, Kalhana’s Rdiatarahgint, I, 103 
efc seq., and Tfirfinatha, tr. Schiefner, pp. 4S et seq., are summarised 
ill the Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 511-12. See also V. A. 
Smith, Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 201—205. 


The later Mauryas. 
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The dubgas. 


absence of further evidence it is impossible to be sure 
of it. It is, however, clear that the Mauryas continued 
to rule at P&taliputra until about 184 B.O. Accord- 
ing to the Jaina tradition, Samprati was converted to 
Jainism and did all he could to further the interests 
of that faith. So, the tradition of the missionary state 
continued though the objective of the mission partly 
ohanged. Samprati also seems to have continued the 
tradition of large-hearted religious toleration. Similarly, 
another of the later Mauryas, Da^aratha, probably a grand- 
son of A^oka, extended his favours to sects other than his 
own. He allotted some oaves to ijtvakas.' 

About 184 B.C. Brihadratha, the last of the Mauryas, 
was superseded by his over-mighty oommander-in-ohief, 
Pu 9 yaniitra,the founder of the ^uhga line.* 
The fact that the ^uhgas were Br&hmanas 
proves that ambition or the foroe of events sometimes 
violated the rule of Ksatriya kingship and that Br&hmaiias, 
not content with advisory functions or influence, occasion- 
ally wielded the sceptre. The accession of Pusyamitra 
to power was followed by a reversal of the policy of 
religious toleration which the Mauryas had uniformly 
pursued. Pu§yaraitra seems to have been a ohampion of 
militant Brahmanism and a bitter persecutor of Buddhism. 
He is said to have burnt Buddhist monasteries throughout 
the Gangetio valley and to have slaughtered or dispersed 
the monks.* So, the policy of toleration, though generally 
observed in ancient India, was occasionally violated 
with a vengeance. In the days of the ^uhgas North 
India was divided into a number of principalities, many 

InsoriptionB, Bp. Ind., VIII ; Ind. Ant., 

lo91) p* ool* 

m, * ParsHer, op. oit., 31, 70. Bfina, Harfiacarita, (tr. Cowell and 
Thomas), p, 1^. Jayaswal, J. B. 0. B. 8., IV, Sep., 1918. Pusyamitra 

m-w ^ T j former is the more correct of the two 

IBuhler, Ind. Ant., II, 862). 

® Divy&rad&na, pp. 433-84. TArftnfttha tr. Sohiefner, p. 81, 
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of whioli acknowledged their suzerainty. The coins and 
inscriptions which bear the name of a ^uhga as well as 
another name clearly bring out the feudal relationship. 
Bharhut in Central India, Kauil&mbi, Panofila and probablj' 
Mathurfi were among the feudator)^tates. ' The Hfithi- 
gumpha Inscription refers to the frightened “ kings " of the 
Uttarflpatha and supports the same conclusion,® All 
through this period there are some non-monarcloioal 
feudatories in the Punjab and modern Rajputana, such 
as the Yaudheyas, Arjunaj-anas and Udumbaras. The 
coins of the first two date from a period as early as 
the first century B.O.® The tradition preserved in 
Kalidasa that Vasumitra, grandson of Pusyamitra, was 
accompanied by a hundred royal princes in his campaigns 
is another evidence of feudalism.* A Sunga inscription 
says that the Senapati Pusyamitra performed two sacrifices.® 
It appears that the ^unga ruler revived the Rajasfiya, im- 
posed his suzerainty on surrounding principalities and 
only then received formal oonseoration and titles of royalty. 
The traditions dramatised by Kalidasa in his Maiavikagni- 
mitra about the 4th or 6th oentur}' A.D. fully accord with 
epigraphio testimony and prove that until the completion 
of the sacrifice Pusyamitra styled liimself only Senapati. 
He is said to have written to his son, “ May it be well 
with thee ! Prom the sacrificial enclosure the commander- 
in-chief sends this message to his son Agnimitra, who is 
in the territory of Vidisa,* affectionately embracing liim. 

1 Cunningham, Goins of Ancient India, 73, 79,85 — 90; Rapson, 
Indian Coins, 11 — 13 ; Cambridge Histonr of India, I, pp. 623—27. 
Luder’s Insoriptionst Nos. 637-83. 

= J. B. 0. R. S., m, p. 464. 

* Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, No. 1 ; Cambridge History of India, 
I, pp. 627—30 ; J. R. A. S., 1897, pp. 886 et seq. 

* Kdliddsa, Mdlavikfignimitra, Act V. 

•' J. B. 0. R. S„ Sep., 1924, p. 203. 

® Vidisfi -was governed by Agnimitra, probably as bis father’s 
viceroy. 
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threatened Pfi^aliputra, defeated Pusyaniitra, reduced him 
to vassalage at least for a short time and oarried his arms 
up to the foot of the Him&layas. The Hdthtgumpha 
Inscription, -which commemorates his exploits and achieve- 
ments year by year and which now ranks among the most 
important sources of information regarding ancient India, 
supplies a few details of administrative importance.^ Kali- 
hga was not yet part of India proper according to the 
orthodox computation. Eh&ravela is spoken of as attacking 
Bhftratavarsa. Like the Maur5m, Kh&ravela seems to have 
carried out a census of the population. The inscription 
puts the population of Kalihga at 3^ millions. Considering 
the figure along with those of armies of various kings 
mentioned in hislorj' and examining the whole data in the 
light of modern statistics, the whole of India in ancient 
times seems to have comprised about 100 millions of souls. 
The education of a prince in Kalifiga comprised a wide course 
—state correspondence, currency, state-accounting, law and 
oustom, Dharma injunctions and ‘‘ all the Vidyfis (arts).” 
Kh&ravela seems also to have been taught music. After 
his 15th year KhAravelawas appointed Yuvarftjaand conse- 
crated king in his twenty-fourth year according to the rites 
of the MahftrAjya Abhiseka. It is possible that in Kalihga, 
and it may be, in some other parts of the country, the 
formal consecration was delaj'ed until years of majority. 
The king assumed several titles — Aira (probabi)’- Arya), 
MahArAja, MabAmeghavAhana, and KalihgAdhipati.* This 
is the first authentic case of a king assuming lofty titles — 
titles whioh became loftier still a few centuries later. The 

^ The HfitbtgumpM Inscription, known since 1625, has only recentb' 
been authoritatively- edited by K. P. Jayaswal and R. D. llnneiji 
(J .B. 0, H. S., Vol. HI, 1917, Pt. Ill, pp. 425 -607). See also B. 0, 
Majumdar, Ind. Ant., XLVIII, p. 187 ; V. A Smith, JJI.A.S,, 1918. 
p. 648; Fleet, J. R. A. S., 1910, pp. 624 et seq.; Rama Prasad Chanda, 
>1. R. A. S., 1919, pp. 319 et seq. 

® Similar titles were assumed by a later Kalihga king (Ep Ind., 
XIII, p, 160). 
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capital was a grand city. Klifiravela rojiairs its 
walls, gales and buildings which had been damaged 
by a storm, rebuilds the reservoirs and restores the 
gardens. On the banks of Iho Prftchi tho king built a 
great ‘ palace of A’ictory ' at a cost of 35 Inos. At the 
conclusion of a daz’/ling campaign, lie built towers, 
with richly-carved interiors, to contain trophies and 
presents. Like tho Mauryas, the Kalihga king.s- attend- 
ed to tho needs of irrigation. Khfiravela extended a 
canal which tho Nandns had excavated throe hun- 
dred years before. The king was anxious to please his 
subjects and win their loyally. Khfiravola entertained the 
capital by songs, music, dances, theatres, other shows and 
festivities. One of the interesting colobrntions consisted in 
leading statues of tho king’s predecessors in procession. 
His charity was as unstinted as that of the great Mauryan 
conqueror of his patrimony. Tho record of the ninth year 
of his reign mentions his cosily gifts. Ho gave a kalpa 
tree, a tree of solid gold, with loaves of gold, accompanied 
by feasts and gifts of elephants, horses, chariots with 
drivers, to BrAhmanas. The qualification of BrAhmanas 
shows the toleration and catholicity of the Jaina king’s 
policy. He made special provision for the dwelling 
of Ksatriya ascetics. He does something (which tho 
mutilated inscription does not onablo us to specify) 
for the ^ramanas. Like A^oka he prides himself on 
the respect ho paid to all soots. Yet ho had some en- 
thusiasm for his own faith. He built numerous Jaina tem- 
ples. He took pains to recover from klagadha tho foot-marks 
of tho first Jina which king Nanda had taken away. Khftr- 
avela’s army consisted, as usual, of infantry, cavalry, ele- 
phants and chariots. In spite of his military activities and 
glories, Khfiravela calls himself King of Peace and Pros- 
perity, the Dharma King, the Bhiki^u (King). Warfare, in fact, 
was looked upon as an ordinary incident of kingship and did 
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not seem to deteact from one’s claim to be regarded as 
peaceful.* 

The rise of Kalinga synchronised with that of another 
power further south. The Andhras or Andhras, first men- 
^ tioned in the Aitareya Br&hmana, VII, 18, 

“ 2 and noticed by the Greeks as a powerful 

people, with thirty walled towns, and an army of 1,00,000 
foot, 2,000 cavalry, and 1,000 elephants, had their centre 
between the Godftvari and the Kri^nft,® Anoka’s Rook Edict, 
XII, mentions them among the southern borderers. On the 
death of the great Mauryan emperor, they became indepen- 
dent and, under the ^dtavAhana family, rapidly extended 
their power and measured swords with Kalihga. In about 
28 B.G. the Andhra king extinguished the Kl/ava dynasty 
of Brahmanio origin, whioh had supplanted the Sungas at 
Pataliputra about 73 B.O.® The Andhras thus became a 
northern power and established an empire whioh, in its 
extension from north to south and east to west, recalls that 
of the Mauryas.'* The coins wliioh form one of the most 
valuable sources fprthe study of the Andhra dynasties, show 
that different systems of coinage prevailed in different areas 
and that the imposition of suzerainty on a region rarely 
implied the extinotion of its old coinage. It indicates that 
the Andhra empire was not, any more than its predecessors 


* For a brief account of Khdrareln’e campaigns, Cambridge His- 
lory of India, I, 636 — 38. 

‘ Pliny, Historin Xatuialis, Book VI, 21, 22, 23. R. 6. Bhandar- 
kar. Early History of the Deccan, p. 6. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Ind. 
Ant., 1913, pp. 2(6 — 78. NfinfighAt Cave Inscriptions, Nos. 1112—20. 

• For the KOnra dynasty, Pargiter, op. cit., p. 71. V. A. Smith, 
op cit., pp. 216 — 217. 

For the Andhras, Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra 
Dynasty, the Western E^atraps, TraikOfaka Dynasty and Bodhi 
Dynasty : V. A. Smith, op. cit.' 217 — 227 ; D. R. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., 
XL VII, pp. 149 et seq.; Ibid., XLVIII, pp. 77 et seq. ; Cambridge 
History of India, 1, 529—33. 
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or siiocossors, a unilnrj^ stato; that it loft local autonomy 
more or loss undisturbed and that it partook of tho nature 
ofa oonfodoration. It is beyond tho scope of this work to 
unravel tho tangled skein of Andhra history n-hich touched 
the peoples and dynasties of the greater part of India. Tho 
fortunes of tho Andhra lino vary but it continues in vigour 
until nearly tho end of tho second century A.D. and lingers 
into tho latter half of the third century. Prom the relevant 
coins and inscriptions, a few facts can 1)0 gleaned about tho 
system of administration. Tho Andhra {^Atavfduina kings 
generally assumed tho surname t^fitakarpi which became 
a dynastic appellation. An inscription of YujfinSrl Gau- 
tamlputra calls him only Rfija. ‘ Tlie high titles of 
tho Gupta period were not yet in vogue. Queen 
NAganikft’s NfmAghfil Inscription* shows the Andhra 
king ^fttakarni allied by marriage to tho Marfithfi king 
of Rft?\Tikas about the second century B. C. It proves 
that a woman, though she could not ascend the throne, 
cotild aot as regent. Another inscription show.s that 
Gautaraiputra associated the quoen-motlier in hi.': ad- 
ministration.* The NfinftgluU Inscription records tho per- 
formance of certain groat sacrifices in (he course of which 
the priests received large numbers of elephants, thousands 
of horses, tons of thousands of cows, whole villages and 
lens of thousands of KArsApaijas. Twice did Sfttakarni 
perform the A^vamedha sacrifice.* Records of this nature 
indicate that tho revival of Brahmanism was aided by 
rulers. None tho less tho Andhra kings wore generally 
true to tho Hindu tradition of toleration for all soots.* 


’ Kp. Ind., I, No. 16. 

® LUders, No. 1112. 

• Aroh. Sun-. West. lud., IV. p. 106. Ep. Jnd., VII, p. 73. 

Xl^VIII, p. 77. Arch. Surv. West. Ind.. p. 60. It. G. 
Bhandnrknr, J. B.B.R.A, S., XIII, 1877, p. 311. 

,,,, ‘ ^21 grant of a village to monks, Knrlo Inscription, Ep. Ind., 
0 ,“’ T’ PP- O'*; VIII, pp. CO, Co, 71,82. 

94. Arch. Surv. West. Ind., IV, 102 , 104, 107, 108 , 110 , 112,114. 
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The cumulative evidence coins and inscriptions 
brings out the existence of a ruling class -which occupied a 
two-fold position. Aristocrats, styled 
CiTm? Maharatliis, Mah&bhojas and Mah&sen&- 

patis, are clearly high officers of state at 
the capital, provincial or district governors. Elsewhere 
they appear to be feudal lords striking their own coins 
and making grants of land on their own authority. The 
line between direct employees of state and vassals is 
rather faint. Perhaps there never was a clear demarcation. 
One class faded insensibly into the other. The tendency 
to the hereditary transmission of office would bring the 
status of governors nearer that of feudal chiefs. The 
system of payment in land was another powerful factor in 
the same direction. An inscription of Siri Pulum&vi of the 
second century A.D. shows military officers holding large 
fiefs of land. ’ Marriage alliance between the royal and 
aristocratic families would tend to produce the same 
result.* Polygamy, always practised by aristocrats in 
ancient India, would accelerate the conversion of the whole 
aristocracy into a sort of clan. The government of the 
state would tend to become government by the clan. It is 
clear that there were numerous local dynasties under the 
Andhra kings. Feudatories assumed titles like those 
of Cutukadsinanda, Joy of the city of the Outus and 
Mudilnanda, Joy of the Mu^das. In the inscriptions there 
occur a niunber of dignitaries, Amfityas, Mah&mfitras and 
BhandfigMkas, who correspond to officers with similar 
designations in other inscriptions and in literature. They 
acted as ministers, treasurers and heads of depart- 
ments at the central, provincial or feudal capitals. There 


' Bp. Ind., XIV, Xo. 9. 

' E.g., Arch. Surv. "West. Ind., IV, p. 99. Bp. Ind., VIII, 
p. 91. 
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third century B.O. to the first century A.D. various 
Indo-Greek and Indo-Partliian dynasties ruled in the west 
of India but their history is obscure and little can be ascer- 
tained about their institutions. An interesting document is 
the Tasila Plate of Patika whioh belongs to about the 
close of the second century B.O. It applies the title 
MahfirAya— great king — toMoga whom Ounninghamidentified 
with the Moa or Mauos of the coins. So, Mahftrfiya, corre- 
sponding to Mahflrflja, was the title of kings at the time in 
that region. Under the king Patika governed two provin- 
ces as satrap. A better-known figure of the second century 
B.O. is Menander, king of the Baotrian Greeks, who had 
established themselves in modern AfghflnistSn and the 
Punjab. About loo — 53 B.O., Menander annexed the Indus 
delta, Surflstra or Kflthifiwad and other territories, occu- 
pied MathurA on the JumnA and carried his arms up to 
PAtaliputra. He was driven back to the PunjAb. In spite 
of the defeat, Baotrian kings continued to hold various 
districts in the west of India for a long while. ' Menander 
is the Milinda of the Milinda Panha and the Tibetan Tangyur. 
His capital ^Akala (SiAlkot) is described as “ a great centre 
of trade, . . . situated in a delightful country, abounding in 
parks and gardens and groves and lakes and tanks, a 
paradise of rivers and mountains and woods.”® The 
position of Menander in Buddliist literature and the 
evidence of coins indicate that the Greeks or Baotrians 
were rapidly absorbed into the Hindu system. If they had 
any peculiar political institutions, they perished with their 
individuality. 

* V. A. Smith, op. cit., 210, 227 — ^29, 233 — 62. On the successors 
of Alexander the Great, Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 640—62, 
For Bactria, Bevan, House of Seleucus. For Parthia, Rawlinson, Sixth 
Oriental Monarchy. For Indo-Parthian Coins, Catalogue of Coins in the 
British Museum, pp. 35—62. For some stirmises about Indo-Greek 
kings and yiceroys on the basis of numismatic evidence, F.'W. 
Thomas, J.E.A.S., 1906, p. 216. For the Taxila Plate of Patika, 
Ep. Ind., IV, No. 6. 

* Milinda-Pauha (tr. Rhys Davids, S. B. E., XXXV), p. 2, 

29 
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About the Hrst century A.D. other foreign dynasties 
ruled in the western regions of India. Bhflmaka Ksahftrft^a 

and, some time after him, Nnhapflnn who 
The Satraps ot ass^mod the titles Iklahflksatrapn and 

DUTu8(ra. 

Rftja exercised Rvray over southern Rajpa- 
tanft, Surfislra and some other districts. The lino continued 
until about 119 A.D., when it was extinguished by the 
Andhra king Gautamiputra 6ri {§(ltaknrni, who annexed its 
whole territory.’ It is interesting that the foreigners did 
not take long to adopt the Hindu title ofRfLja. Their 
other title Ksatrapa is the Sanskritised form of the 
old Persian Khshathrapftvan, ‘protector of the land.’ 
Hindu literature never recognised it but it has been traced 
on coins and inscriptions from the second century B.O. 
onwards. The emergence of a new title Mnhaksatrnpa 
which corresponds to the Hindu Mahftrftja indicates an 
adaptation to Indian conditions. Rudradftman I is said to 
have won the title Mahftksatrapa for himself. The Jfinftgadh 
Rook Inscription of Rudradfkman records that ho deposed 
and reinstated many Rftjas.® It appears that the assumption 
of the higher title was the symbol of the recognition of suzer- 
ainty. Por a while the title Mahftksatrapa is in aboyanoe, 
according to numismatic testimonj'.® Possibly, the suzer- 
ainty of the rulers bad boon destroyed and they had been 
reduced to vassalage. The rule of Ksatrapas and 
Mahftksatrapas seems to form part of the federal-feudal 
conditions whioh obtained in India. The Jftnftgadh Rook 


* V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 220-21. 

' For the inscription, Ep. Ind., VllI, No. C; Ind. Ant., VII, 
p.267; Arch. Swrv. West Ind., II, p. 128. 

Rapson, Coins, eto>, OXIjI-CXIjII. The distinction between 
the titles Rdja Mahdksatrapa and Maharflin Ksatrapa is not clear. 
An Inscription ol 180 A.D. (Ind. Ant., X, p, 16T) brings to view two 
hereditary titles, Mahaksatrapa and Sen&pati. See also Ind. Ant., 
XIV, p. 326, 
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Inscription is valuable also for some administrative details. 


Administra- 

tion. 


The highest officials of the Mahaksatrapa 
seem to be divided into Matisaoivas^ 


oounsellors or ministers on the one hand 


and Knrmasaoivas or executive officers on the other hand. 
Amtltya seems to be a general designation of high officers. 
One of the Amfityas is a local governor. Ainaoa, another 
form of the same terra, is the designation in the Nfisik Gave 
Inscriptions. ’ The Juntigadh Inscription shows that ministers 
sometimes dared to difiPer strongly from their master. When 
the dam of the lake Sudar^ana burst, the ministers did not 
approve of the monaroh’s plan to get it repaired. The breach, 
they held, was too enormous imd the expense would be 
ruinous. The people clamoured in despair. BudradAman 
then elected to spend a huge sum of money out of his own 
private fortune and reconstructed the dam thrioe as strong 
both in length and breadh. The Mahftk^atrapa prides 
himself on ha^ung accomplished the imdertaking without 
resort to additional taxation and forced labour. Incident- 


ally, it appears that new taxes were often imposed and 
forced labour exacted for public works. None the less, 
the care for irrigation is remarkable. An inscription of 
Budrasena I also seems to commemorate the oonstruotion 


of a tank.® The Nasik Cave Inscriptions prove that the 
state levied numerous taxes. Besides, the digging for salt, 
imless alienated, was a royal monopoly. The visitations 
of the police were unwelcome to the people, perhaps be- 
cause they meant some financial exaction. A village, 
granted for charitable purposes, is to be free from the 
presence of policemen and the interference of district 
officers. On the other hand, kings and his relations often 
displayed unstinted generosity. U§avad&ta, son-in-law 


* Bp. Ind., VIII, No. 8. 

® Ind. Ant., XII, 1883, p. 32. Arch. Surv. West. Ind., II, p. 16. 
J. B. B. R. A. S., VIII, p. 234. 
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of Naliap&na, gave sixteen villages to gods and Brfthmtinas,- 
fed 1,00,000 Brahinanas all the year round, built four quad- 
rangular rest-houses, oonstruolod wells, tanks and gardens, 
established free ferries at many places, founded water- 
places, halls for meeting, oto. The tradition of religious 
toleration was maintained. UsavadAta dedicated the village 
of Karajika to the support of all ascetics, “without 
any distinction of soot or origin” who might keep 
the Var§a at the oaves at Valflraka. Ho is said to have 

given 32,000 stems of coooanut trees at p village 

to the congregation of Garakas. It is interesting to 

note that the money sol apart for the cave of ascetics 

was invested in the guilds at Govardhana — 2,0D0 in a 
weavers’ guild and 1,000 in another weavers' guild.* 
Another lino of 6aka K§atrapns ruled in MAlwA with 
its capital at Ujjayini in the first and second centuries A.D. 

Other satra s adjust themselves into the 

network of the relationships of suzerainty 
and vassalage which extended over the greater part of 
the country. The satrap Oas^na (o. 80 — o. 110 A.D.) 
probably acknowledged the suzerainty of the KusAns in 
the north. One of his successors, RudradAman, warred 
with his father-in-law, the Andhra king, suffered a defeat 
at his hands but got back from him most of the 
old KsaharAta territory.’ Prom coins and inscriptions it 
appears that Kapi^a, Taxila, and Mathura were also centres 
of satrapal government.’ The foreign origin of some of 
these rulers is undoubted but all foreigners wore being 

1 Bp. Ind., VII, No. 7; VIII. No. 8. 

® V. A. Smith, op. cit., 222-28; D. H. Bhandarkar, Ksatropa 
Coins from Sarrania, Ann- Rep. Arch. Surv., 1913-14, pp. 227—46. See 
also Wesbern K^atrapas by Bhagvftn LAI Indrfijt, od. B. J. Rapson. 

* Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 86 ; Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1889, p. 808; B. W. Thomas, Bp. Ind., IX, p. 189; BUhler. 
Bp. Ind., V, p. 64. See also, J. R. A. S., 1894, p. 641, ; Ibid, 1906, 
P. 784. 
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assimilated, oulfeurally as well as politioally, into the Hindu 
system. The coins of Indo-Soythian kings give Hindu as 
well as Greek titles. Azes is styled Mahfir&ja Rajamahata 
as well as Basileos Basileon Megalon. Gondophares, who 
seems to have made himself master of the ommtry from 
Sindh to Araohosia in the second century A.D., has a type 
of coin on the reverse of wliioh appears ^iva holding a trident. 
It may be noted in passing that in some of these coins the 
king and the heir-apparent have the same titles, while in 
those of the satraps, the king is designated Mahaksatrapa 
and the heir-apparent Ksatrapa.’ 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all foreign dynasties 
which established themselves in India during this period 


The Kusfin 
Dmasty. 


was that of the Kusans, which belonged 
to the Yile-chi. The rise of the Ytle-ohi 
to power in the north of India led to the 


fall of the Indo-Parthian principalities. The Ylle-chi kin g 


Kadphises I (o. 40 A.D.— o. 78 A.D.) ruled a large area 


from the borders of Persia to the banks of the Indus or 


the Jlielam. His son who has been called Kadphises H 
reigned from about 78 A.D. to about 110 A.D., prob- 
ably conquered the Pufijfib and part of the Gangetic 
plains up to Bonfires and probably annexed the whole of 
the lower Indus valley. “ The conquered Indian provinces 
were administered by military viceroys, to whom should be 
attributed the large issues of coins known to niunismatics 
as those of the Nameless king.” He maintained diplomatic 
relations with China and was probably responsible for the 
Indian embassy which offered its congratulations to Trajan 
in 99 A.D. He was succeeded by Kaniska, one of the great 
figures of Buddhist history. The date of his accession 


1 Percy Gardner, Catalogue of the Goins of the Greek and 
Soythic Kings of Bactria and India, Vlll, p. 104 ; R. B. Whitehead, 
Catalogue of Coins in the PufijAb Museum, Lfihore, Vol. I, pp. 
lBl-62. 
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has long been a matter of acute oontroversj'. Most 
probably it falls in the first half of the second century 
A.D.’ The kings of this dynasty adopted the title of 
Mali&raja which occurs in some inscriptions of Kaniska, 
Huviska and V&sudeva,* and sometimes styled them- 
selves Mahfir&ja Rfijaiirflja as in their inscriptions of 
the years 11, 47, and 87/ Some early Brfthmi Inscrip- 
tions apply the title MaliArfija Dovaputra to Kaniska/ 
After the additions made by Kaniska, the empire 
included a large part of North-western regions of India 
as well as parts of Central Asia. The complex interaction 
of Hindu, Zoroastrian, Gnostic and Hellenic elements was 
responsible for some new developments in Mahftyfina Bud- 
dhism and Gandh&ra sculpture. Under Kaniska the foreign 
state caught up with the A^okan tradition and stood forth 
as a culture slate. During his latter days Kaniska adorned 
his capital Puru§apur, modern Poshflwnr, with a “ groat rolip 
tower which seems to have deserved to rank among the 
wonders of the world. The superstructure of carved wood 

* On the whole subject, V. A. Smith, op. cit., 263—292 ; Rapson, 
Scythian and Parthian Invaders, Cambridge History of India, I, 
663— 92; E. D. Banorji, Scythian Period of Indian History, Ind. 
Ant., 1908, pp. 26—76 ; J. A. B. 8., Now Scries, 1908, pp. 81 
et seq. ; K. P. Jayaswal, ‘ Statuo of Woma Kadphiscs and Kushtin 
Chronology J. B. 0. B. S., V, p. oil; Ibid., VI, pp. 12-22. 
Fleet, in various papers, J. B. A. 8., 1903, 1906, 1906, 1913, places 
Kaniska in the first century A.D. B. 0. Mojumdnr, (Journal of the 
Department of Letters, V ol. I, 1920, pp. 65 et seq.) jilaces Kaniska 
after 214 A.D. For fascinating but inconclusivo debates on the 
Kani^lra question, J. B. A. 8., 1913, pp. 627—60, 911—1042. 

= Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv.. Ill, Nos. 4, 9i 16, pp. 31, 32, 34. LUders, 
J. B. A. 8., 1909, p. 646. 

® Ann. Bep. Arch. Surv., Ill, Nos. 12, 18, pp. 33, 36. Ind. Ant., 
X, 326. 

Dp. Ind., IX, No. 33. 

For a statue of Kaniska, J. Ph. Vogel, Journal of the Pufijflb 
Historical Society, Vol. 11, No. 1, pp. 39 et seq. 
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rose in thirteen storeys to a height of at least 400 feet, sur- 
mounted by a mighty iron-pinnaolo ... A monastery of ex- 
oeptional magnificence which stood by its side was still 
fiourishing as a place of Buddhist education in the ninth 
centmy.”* According to the Buddhist traditions of Tibet, 
China and Mongolia, Kaniska held a great Buddhist council 
in KuQ(Jalavana near the capital of Kashmir. He is said to 
have renewed Anoka's donation of the kingdom of Kaslimir 
to the Buddhist Ohiurch.® Though a patron of Buddliism, 
Kaniska was somewhat of an eclectic. In any case, he 
recognised and favoiued other sects as well. On some of 
his coins appears the figure of Siva.* Similar electioism 
is apparent from the coins of Wema Kadphises, Huviska and 
Yfisudeva.' The Hindu name of the last king is significant. 
The M&nikiAla Inscription which designates Kaniska as a 
Mah&r&ja brings a few government officials into view. The 
Dadanayago may be a general but.is more probably a judi- 
cial officer. The Navakarmiga is the superintendent of 
buildings. The Vih&ra-karavhaena is the architect of Vihfi- 
ras.® 


* Song-yun, Bcnl, Si-yu-ki, I, p, ciii ; Yuan Chwang, ibid, 99 ; 
Watters. I, 204, 208 ; Alberttnt, tr. Sachau, II, p. 11 ; for the monas- 
tery, Yuan Ohwang, Si-yu-ki, 1, 103; Kielhorn, Qhosrfiwa Inscription, 
Ind. Ant., XVII, pp. 307—12. For Kaniska’s monasteries for 
Chinese hostages, Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, 66, 173 ; Watters, On Yuan Ohw- 
nng, 1, 203 et seq. 

" Yuan Ohwang, Beal, 1, 117, 161 ; Walters, I, 270—78; I-tsing, Bud- 
dhist Practices, etc., tr. Takakusu, p. xxi ; Tfirdnfitha, tr. Schiefner, 
p. 68; Takakusu, J. R. A. S., 1904, p. 414 ; Eastern Monachism, p. 188. 

® British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek and Scy- 
thian Kings of India, p. 132 ; Catalogue of Goins in the Punj&b Mu- 
seum, Lfihore, p. 187. 

' British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek and 
Scythian Kings of India, pp. 124 If ; Catalogue of Coins in the Puiij6b 
Museum, Lahore, p. 183. 

* Mfinikidla Inscription, Liiders, J. R. A. S„ 1909, p. 645, 
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There is a legend that Kaniska, advised by a minister 
named Mdthar, conquered many regions. 


End of Kani> 
ska. 


When he proposed to complete his uni- 


versal conquest” b}’ the subjugation of the 
North, the king’s people said, “the king is greedy, cruel and 
unreasonable j his campaigns and continued conquests have 
wearied the mass of his servants. He knows not how to bo 
content, but wants to reign over the four quarters. The 
garrisons are stationed on distant frontiers and our relatives 
are far from us. Such being the situation, we must agree 
among ourselves, and get rid of him. After that wo may bo 
happy.” As ho was ill, they covered him with a quilt, a 
man sat on top of him and the king died on the spot, * The 
death of Kaniska occurred probably about 160 A.D. His 
successors lingered into the third century A.D. 

During this period there were some very small 
principalities, known after cities or 
districts, which perhaps acknowledged 
the suzerainty of some potentates but 
which were autonomous enough to issue coins of their 
own. Some Taxila coins have on the reverse the legend 
Nigamft® which can only refer to cities. There are other 
coins which bear the legend Janapadasa, which refers to 
districts.® The Bhattiprolu Inscriptions show nigamas or 
towns, grftmas or villages and gos^his or groups enjoying 
a high degree of autonomy.* 


Small princi- 
palities. 


' brt Dharma Pitaka, tr. Sylyain Ldvi, Notes, etc.; Ind. Ant., 1903, 
p. 388. 

’ Cunnnigham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 03. 

* Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, 164-65, 179-80 ; J. R, 
A. S., 1907, pp. 92-93 ; Ibid., 1908, pp. 540-41. 

■* Bp. Ind., II, No. 25. 

The Mathurd Jaina Inscription of the year 4 (Liiders, No. 48) 
refers to a lady vrho ■was the wife of a village headman and also 
daughter-in-law of a village headman. It indicates that the office 
might pass from father to son. 
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Records of the third and fourth oenturies A.D. support 
the' hypothesis of federal-feudalism as the principle of po- 
litical organisation in ancient India. Sylvain Ldvi points 
out that the Chinese account of an embassy to Siam in the 
third century A.D. describes Murundar&ja of India as a 
powerful monarch whose suzerainty was acknowledged 
by distant kingdoms. His capital might have been 
somewhere in Eastern India. The All&hflbfid Inscription of 
Samudragupta mentions Daivaputra, Sfthi, and SdhAnus&hi 
as the titles of the chiefs and kings subjugated by the 
Gupta king. SfihAnusiihi is the Iranian title of suzerain 
and corresponds to the Hindu Mahilrfijadhirfija of the Gupta 
epoch as Sflhi corresponds to Rftja or Mah^rfija. 

The best traditions of Kush&n rule are perhaps 
reflected in the writings of A^vaghosa, one of the greatest 
figures in the Sanskrit Literature of Bud- 
A vngUoga. dhigm. Sprung from a Br&hmapa family, 

he was a master of Sanskrit learning. According to tradi- 
tion, he was carried off by Kaniska from Pfitaliputra to 
adorn liis court at Purusapur. At any rate, the two were 
contemporaries. As Sylvain Ldvi puts it, A^vagho§a’s 
Sutrfilahk&ra, along with his Buddhaoarita, constitutes 
the first olu-onologioal land-mark in the literary liistory of 
India. He is probably the forerunner of Kfilidfisa and 
stands at the head of classical Sanskrit literature. ' Ac- 
cording to Tflrfxn&tha, he is identical with the author Mfitri- 
oeta. In his Saimdara Nandam Kavyam, A^vaghosa testi- 
fies to the supreme need, the indispensability, of the kingship. 

' For the beginnings of Classical Sansfcrib Literature, Macdonell, 
History of Sanskrit Literature, 318—824. Keith, Classical Sanskrit Li- 
terature, 7—21. Sylvain L6ri (tr.) Indian Antiquary, XXXIII et seq. 
G. K. Nariman, Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism. The theories 
of Max MUller and R. G. Bhandarkar on the Sanskrit Renaissance 
in the 4th, 6bh or 6th century A.D. are exploded by the discovery of 
the works of Alvaghosa and Bhdsn and the epigraphic researches of 
Fleet, Biihlcr and others. 
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But t.ho sceptre is ahvnys to bo wielded for the sake 
of virtue nnd not for the sake of selfish gratification. The 
king should bo the guide nnd lonchcr of his subjects.’ Here 
is n possible reforeneo to Kaniska’s iiolioy. In the Buddha- 
oarita loo, A^vaghosa paints iauddhodana ns the mighty 
and glorious leader of his people.* “Ho iihnnincd his 
people on every side, showing them the paths which they 
wore to follow." Here, too, ho omphasisos the need of a 
thorough education for the prince.* In the Sutr&lnbknrn, 
a oollection of pious legends of the Jfdnka and Avadflna 
typo, A^vagho.sa repeats the same ideas and gives an 
interesting list of the subjects— literary, military, nnd con- 
ventional— which a prince should study. It includes 
grammar, writing, rhetoric, oloquenco, the Vedas, literature, 
astronomy, medioino, sacrifices; music nnd song, playing 
on the tambourine, playing on the conch, dancing and 
laughter, computation, chess, dice, the science of precious 
stones and valuable materials for clothing, silk, scaling, 
weaving, wax work, stiatcgy, sewing, sculpture, painting, 
arrangement of garlands, interpretation of dreams, inter- 
pretation of the flight of birds, reading horoscopes; the 
training of elephants, domesticating of horses, carrying the 
lance, jumping, running nnd fording a river, archery, rules 
of battle array, stratog)’, etc. In another work Vajra^uci, 
which is attributed, rather doubtfully, to Asvaghosa, caste 
is attacked on psychological grounds. All human beings 
are equal “ in respect of joy nnd sorrow, love, insight, 
manners and ways, death, fear and life.”* Buddhism 
could never uproot caste but it is probable that under 
Buddhist regime it had not the same political importance 
as Brahmnnioal literature might lend us to suppose. 

' ASvaglioRR. .Saiiiidbra Nandnin Krivyniii, Cniito I, up. 7-8. Cunto 
II, p. 9. 

* lluddhacnrita, 1, 12, 

* Ibid., ir, 24 ; sec also 1, 14 ; II, 42, 44. 

■* Q. K. Nariman, op. cit., 39—40, 200-201. 
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It is during the period reviewed in this ohapter that 
we obtain our first glimpse of the political institutions of the 
Th S th extreme south. The evidence of literature 
shows that the hereditary monarch was 
surrounded by five assemblies— of the people, priests, 
physicians, astrologers or augurs and ministers. Their 
functions are specified.' The subject is not altogether 
free from doubt but it is clear that southern institu- 
tions, oven in their first-known stages, differed from 
those of the north. In spite of manifold points of contact 
and resemblance, the two pursue different linos of develop- 
ment all through history. 


> V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, Tflmila Eighteen Hundred Years Ago,! 
pp. 119-20. 



CHAPTER X. 


The Early Dharma S'astras, the Arthas 'Astras 
and other Literature. 

The period bet ween the fall of the Mnurvns and the 

supremaov of the Guptas was remarkable for the rise of 

Smritis or books of traditional law , etc.. 

The value of Arthadfl-stra, or science of welfare and 
theoretical 

•works. classical Sanskrit literature. From these 

literary sources it is possible to glean 
many administrative details which usefully supplement the 
meagre information yielded by the coins and inscriptions of 
the period. Theoretical works have, of course, to be used 
with the utmost caution and never taken as an exact 
description of the conditions of any period but, as expositions 
of ideals and oven utopias, they inevitably furnish a poop 
into the institutions they would improve. 

The Smpitis or Dharma ^dstras occupy a most import- 
ant place in the Hindu literature on regulation of life, — 
m,. a ... religion, ritual, domestic and social 

life, law, custom and polity. Unfor- 
tunately, it is i mpossible to ascertain their exact dates . 
Their origin perplexed oven ancient writers. For instance, 
Kuinarila Bhatta remarks in his Tantra Vfirtik n that owing 
to the scattering of ^&khfts, human error or carelessness 
and the variety of topics, the beginnings of Smritis could 
not be traced. The opinions of modern scholars ranged 
over an extraordinarily long period. Sir William .Tones , 
for instance, referred Manu to 1200 B.O. Later, some 
scholars brought him down to the twelfth or thirteenth 
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century A.D. It is now generally agreed that the Sniritis 
assumed their present shape at various epochs in the first 
millenium of the Ohristain Era. R. G. Bhandarkar placed 
them in the Kusfin-Gupta period, that is, between the middle 
of the second and the end of the fifth century A.D.' 
Hopkins refers Manu_ to the commencement of or even 
before the Christian era, while he assigns Vi^snu to the third, 
Yftj n avalky a jto. the fourth ^d Narada to the fifth century 
A.D.’’ Jolly tliinks that Manu cannot be later than the 
second or third centurj* A.D. while Visnu caimot be earlier 
than the third. He would place Yajfiavalkya in the fourth 
and XSrada about the commencement of the sixth century 
while referring Brihaspati and Kdtyayana to the sixth or 
seventh century A J). Bnhler . after a searching exami- ' 
nation, came to the conclusion that Manusmriti existed, 
pretty much as we know it, in the second century A.D./ v 
Manu’s references to the Kambojas, Yavanas and S&kas 
bar an earlier date for the work as a whole. 

The Smritis, though distinct from ^ruti or Revelation, 
claim to be grounded in Vedic Dharma. In his Jaiminiya 
Nyayamalfi-vistara, Madhav&c&rya declares 
of Smritis are digests collecting and 

epitomising ordinances which lie scattered 
in the Vedas. As a matter of fact, they have moved far 
from the Vedic tradition and onlj’ reflect the ideal or positive 
moralitj* of the various regions in which they arose during 
the ages following the Dharma Sutras. Thus.Manu belongs 
to . the Gangetio plams, Narada probably to Nepal, .and 
Yajnavalkya to Mithila in modem Bihar. The Smritis are 

1 K. G. Bhandarkar, J. B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. XX. Xo. LVl, 
p. 356. 

■ Hopkins, Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 279. 

* Biihler, Introduction to the Laws of Hanu, translated with 
extracts from seven Commentaries. See also the Introduction to 
A, C. Burnell’s translation, entitled * The Ordinances of Manu.’ 
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attached to different Vedio Schools but the classification 
of them into SAtvika, Rajasika and TAinasika in tho Padma 
Pur&na is merely fanciful.’ Tho discrepancies duo to 
differences of sect, tradition, ago and locality perplexed 
tho later writers who wore at pains to avoid confusion. 
The M^mAmsa rules, though relating primarily to ril^al, 
were extended to law, and formed a recognised canon of 
interpretation. That subject was reduced to what is called 
a Dars'ana or system of philosophy. Tho PArva MimflihsA 
declares that of two contradictory ^nriti texts, tho one 
supported by Sruti shall prevail. But it was argued by 
some that the other text might accord with a ^ruti text 
which had disappeared. The Purva Mimaihsfi replies 
that a known ^ruti text takes prooedonoc of one 
unknown. It goes further and lays down that a Sinriti 
text, though unoontradioted by l§ruti, is liable to be 
rejected if it can be traced to an unworthy motive. ® On 
the other hand, in his MimAinsA SAtras, Jaimini denies to 
local usage any authority as a source of law independently 
of l§ruti and Sinriti. A similar opinion is expressed by 
MAdhavAoArya in his Jaiminiya NyAyamalAvistara, though 
in his VyavahAra Khanida h© comes round to the different 
view of NArada, KAtyayana and others. The Skanda Purana 
expressly admits that whore the Vedas and Sraritis are si- 
lent, the Dharmas should be ascertained by observation of 
the customs of families and countries. Commenting on 
Manu, MedhAtithi remarks that Acara, as understood in 
Smritis, referred to ^ista practices unoontradioted by ^ruti 
or Smriti. VijnAne^vara, commenting on YAjnavalkya, 
goes further and interdicts action, which, though supported 
by Smritis, is disapproved by usage. YAjnavalkya himself 
said that in a confiiot between two Smriti texts, reason 
prevailed according to usage. NArada expresses liimself in a 

> Padma PurAija, Utlarakhaiii^a, Oh. XLIII. 

’ Pttrva MtmdmaS, I, Part 111, E-4. 
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similar strain. But later writers insist that the function 
of reason is limited to the reconciliation of conflicting 
tests. ’ Prom this whole scholastic discussion it follows 
that the provisions of Smritis take account both of recog- 
nised ideals and current usage, that custom, social or politi- 
cal, was often recognised as authoritative in ancient India 
and that the state, in spite of its absorbing activity, had to 
leave a good deal to groups and associations, and to the 
operation of general conditions. 

Qf all the Smritis that of Manu is admittedly the most 
i mportant and authoritative . Brihaspati remarks that the 

^ first rank belongs to Manu, because he 

has embodied the es sence of the Veda in 
his work, a nd that the Smriti text which is opposed to 
Manu is not approved. The Dharma ^fistra of Manu is 
perhaps based on the Mdnava Dharma Sfltra which has 
disappeared. The M&navas represent one of the six sub- 
divisions oT the Maitrfiyant School of the Kri§na Yajurveda. 
According to a tradition, Manusmriti is addressed to RSjas 
and other such personages and not to scholars. There are 
many verses common to the Smriti and the Mahflbhftrata. 
Manu treats of the whole of life, and, differing from others, 
declares that the chief good consists in the combination of 
Artha, Dharma and Kama. Needless to say, he is wedded 
to the recognised Dharma of castes and stages and declares, 
in a most pronounced and dogmatic fashion, for the supre- 
maoy of Brfilunanas. Whether ignorant or learned, whether 
following mean or noble occupations, a Brfihmapa is a great 
divinity. ‘Ksatriyas derive their origin from Brfihmanas 
and are to be restrained if they booome overbearing towards 
the latter. Learning is the predominant occupation of a 
Brfihmana, but Manu, obviously compromising with facts, 
allows him, in ‘ distress,’ that is, in emergencies, to follow 

' N&rada, 1,40 : Yfijfiavalkya, XXI ; VijiiunpSvara on Yflitiavalkya, 
I, V, 136. 
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asrriciilture, gleaning of corn, eto. ^ Prom Manu’s list of 
Br&hmanas who may not be invited to ^r&ddha, it appears 
that some members of the highest caste worked as players, 
usurers, actors, singers, makers of bows and arrows, 
keepers of elephants, camels, horses, oatUe, tamers of birds, 
architects, tradesmen, agriculturists, carriers of corpses, 
butchers, etc., etc.® The ^ddras are barred from all sacred 
learning. By themselves ^Mras can never form a stable 
society. A kingdom which is destitute of twice-born 
people, which contains very many ^fldras and atheists, 
is soon afflicted with disease and famine and utterly 
perishes. Brfihmanas should not reside in such a state. 
Manu makes no secret of his contempt for manual labour.® 
He wants the king, that is, the state, to enforce his scheme 
of caste-superiority and social duties. In particular, 
Vai^yas and ^ftdras should be compelled to perform their 
prescribed jobs, for if they swerved from their duties, the 
whole world would be thrown into confusion.* It is not 
impossible that Menu’s advice was partially followed in 
practice. It was about this period that Gautamiputra 
S&takarni prided liimself on his restoration of caste rules. 

Besides _^ruti and Srariti, Manu admits the customs of 
virtuous men and atmatusti or one’s own conscience as 
sources of law. Here is a round-about 
admission of custom and state-decrees as 
binding on the people. When he accords equal authority 
to two conflicting sacred texts, he can only be held to 
imply that reason or usage was to be the deciding factor. 
In his chapter on Civil and Criminal Law he is more explicit : 

' On the vrhole subject, Manu, 1, 21, 89, 91, 96, 98, 100-101; II, 224 ; 
IV, 4 ; VI, 34-37 ; IX, 313-323; XII, 88-90. 

* Ibid., Ill, 161 et seq. 

> Ibid., IV, 81, 61; VIII, 22 ; also. III, 164-167 ; II, 166, 168 ; IV, 4- 
6; V, 83-84; VIII, 413-414. But also II, 238, in a slightly different strain. 

■* Ibid,, III, 13 ; VIII, 418. For the ban on ^Odras against pro- 
pounding the law, VIII, 20. 
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“ What may have beea practised by the virtuous, by such 
twice-born men as are devoted to the law, that he (the 
king) shall establish as law, if it be not opposed to the 
(customs of) countries, families and castes. ” Clearly, local 
and communal custom must always be respected and for 
the rest, sound tradition should have its way. Elsewhere, 
too, Manu lays down that legal disputes of all sorts should 
be decided “according to principles drawn from local 
usages and from the institutes of the sacred law. ” Al- 
most in the same breath he advises the judges to depend 
on “ the eternal law ” but, in liis view, this involves no 
inconsistency with the observance of local usage.* It 
seems that even when political autonomy was disturbed 
by imperialistic ambitions, legal autonomy continued in 
every region. Manu expatiates at length on the ideal,’* 
the majesty* of the kingship and the need 
the of a firm poUily— Panda or chastisement. 

but he liolds that the king should “be- 
havfl like a father towards all men ” and please all. He 
is probably reflecting actual practice when he wants the 
king to regulate the economic life of th e community. The 
y-ing should watch and control traders — * open cheats .* He 
must fi-r tho nrioes of all marketable goods, mark the 
weights and measures and re-examine them every six 
months. The followers of various occupations, mechanics, 
manual workers come in for state supe rvision Physicians or 
veterinary surgeons, who wrong their patients, must be fined. * 
Manu again seems to steer close to facts when he insists on 
the appointment of a learned Brahmana as the roval nriesla x’ 
and of seven or eight ministers. Every day they should be 

» Ibid., n, 14; VIII, 3, 8, 46. ” 

® Ibid., VII, 37-53, 146-146, 216 -226. 

» Ibid., V; Vn. 3-12. 

■* Ibid., VII, 14-21, 22-24, 80, 82-88, 144; III, 134.^136, 143; VIII, 
309, 386. 401-403 ; IX, 256-260, 304, 309; XI, 18, 22-23. 
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consulted on peace, war, finance, endowments and general 
administration. The king should consult them first individu- 
ally and then collectively and ultimately decide for himself. 
Another official of first-rate importance was the Ambassad or. 
a sorb of foreign secretary a nd plenipotentiary, who negotiat- 
ed alliances and transacted that business by which kings 
“are disunited or not.” Then there are a number of other 
officials concerned with mines, manufactures, storehouses, 
revenue, etc. ’ 

In local government the ultimate u nit was., the village . 
Every village must have a headman. The successively 
higher areas of local government were 
Govern- formed by groups of ten, twenty, a hun- 
dered and a thousand villages. Every 
town must have “ a superintendent of all affair s ” with an 
army of spies to assist him in “ exploring ” the behaviour 
of the people. Local government, as a whole, should be 
placed in charge of a minister at the headquarters, A 
company of soldieca must be stationed “ in the midst of 
two, three, five or hundreds of villages for the protection 
of the kingdom.” Manu seems to prescribe salaries in land 
or in kind^ The village headman is entitled to certain 
commodities such as food, drink and fuel which the villagers 
ought to furnish daily to the king. The head of ten^llages 
is entitled to Qne .kula of land, that is, as muoi'.'^ would 
suffice for the maintenance of one family; the ruler of 
twenty villages to five kula s ; the lord of a hundred villages 
is to get a village in Jfigfr as the medieval Indian rulers 
would have called it. The ruler of a thousand villages is 
entitled to the reven u es, of a town .° All this seems to 
have a basis in facts. There was no need to idealise here ; 

N/' in fact, t beJAealisitic vein is altogether absent . There is a 

’ Ibid., VII, 54-68, 80-81, 147—61. 

= Ibid,, VII. 118-122 
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toiiolx of roalisiii iu wliat Manu says of the need of super- 
vising and oontrolling royal officials. Those, though appoint- 
ed for the protection of the people, “ generally become 
k nave s ” and seize the property of others. Evil-minded 
officials who were guilty of bribery must suffer the confisca- 
tion of their whole propertj* and must bo banished. Min- 

■ istors or judges who were at fault in the discharge of their 
duties should bo fined a thousand pa^as. ' 

Manu's maxims on taxation throw some light on con- 
temporary practice. In Manu, as in the MahabhArata and 
^ elsewhere, tho theoretical justification for 

the lai-ge amount and variety of state dues 
is that the 3 ~ represent the price of the protection which the 
stale extends to all. The land revenue should be one-fourth, 
one-sixth or one-eighth of the crops, that is, of the gross pro- 
duce. It is possible that in Manu’s age the land-revenue 
varied from one-fourth to one-eighth in different localities. 
Besides, a fiftieth of cattle and gold may be taken by the 
king. He awards the king a sixth part of “ trees, meat, honey, 
clarified butter, perfumes, (medicinal) herbs, substances 
used for flavouring food, flowers, roots and fruits ; of leaves, 
poth^bs, grass, (objects) made of cane, skins ; of earthen 

■ vessels, all (articles) made of stone.*’ The duties on traders 
should bo fixed on a consideration of the rates of sale and 
purchase , the means of communication, the charges of secur- 
ing goods and the necessary expenses of the dealers. Else- 
where Manu gives the state one-twentieth of the value of 
each saleable commodity as calculated by experts. All 
who live by traffic should annually pay something, be it a 
trifle. Any attempt to defraud the customs-house was to 
be mmished with a fine, eight times the amount du e. Me- 
chanics, artisans and Sfidras who lived by manual labour 
should contribute to the state a day_!8_labour in the month. 


> Ibid., 123-44 ; IX, 234. 
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Treasure-trove belonged to the king. Of property ina dvo r- 
tently lost and afterwards found, one-sixth, one-tenth, or 
at least one-twentieth should go to the king. Lost pro- 
perty, unclaimed for three years, should lapse to the king. 
Of treasure discovered underground, one-half should go 
to the king and the other half distributed among Brahinanas. 
Besides all this, numerous potty duos wore levied at 
ferries : “ . . . an (empty) cart shall be made to pay one pana, 
a man’s (load) half a pana, an unloaded man one-half of a 
quarter.” Carts laden with merchandise should pay 
aooording to the value of the goods. In addition to these 
contributions Manu hints at some state mononolios. as also 
at some restrictions on exports and norhans also imports . 
Those who violated these rules were to suffer the confis - 
cation of their whole property. * No theorist could merely 
invent this extensive list. Whatever the embellishments, 
Manu is pointing to the extraordinarily large number of 
sources which the state had begun to tap by the second cen- 
tury A.D. to fill its coffers. He may again be building on 
facts when he exempts learned Brfihmanas, old persons 
past seventy, the blind, cripples and idiots from taxation.® 
Manu’s civil and criminal code is primarily idealistic 
but a few of its provisions might well have corresponded 
with reality. In the first place, its eighteen 
Or?SSaila“^ Categories arc interesting; (1) non-pay- 
ment of debts, (2) deposit and - pledge, 
(3) sale without ownership, (4) concerns among partners, 
(5) resumption of gifts, (6) non-payment of wages, (7) non- 
performance of agreements, (8) rescission of sale and pur- 
chase, (9) disputes between the owner and his owners, 
(10) boundaries, (11) assault, (12) defamation, (13) theft, 
(14) robbery and violence, (16) adultery, (16) duties of man 
and wife, (17) partition, (18) gambling and betting. Treason 


1 Ibid., VIII, 30-45, 307-8, 398-99; VII, 127—138; IX, 44. 
“ Ibid., 133-36; VIII, 394. 
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against the king, murder of Brahmanas, women and chil- 
dren should be punished capitally. A cut-purse should be 
punished by two of his fingers being out off for his first 
offence. If he repeated the crime, he should lose a hand 
and a foot, while for the third offence, he should be punish- 
ed capitally. Robbers who out the walls and committed 
thefts should be deprived of their hands and fastened on 
sharp s^kes. Those who sheltered or helped the thieves 
in any way should be punished as thieves. * The destruc- 
tion of the wall or gate of a town or the filling up of the 
ditch should be punished with instantaneous banishment. 
Adultery should, as a general rule, bo punished with a 
terrible physical mutilation and banishment, though its 
detailed provisions are governed by considerations of caste. 
V arious fines and damages of various amounts are pre- 
scribed for destroying a bridge or a flag, a pole or images 
of a temple or a royal palace, stealing a rope or water-pot 
from a well, damaging a water-hut, breaking the dam of a 
tank or defiUng the sanitation of the highways.® Defama- 
.tion is recognised as a crime though, like adultery, it is 
governed by notions of caste superiority and inferiority. 
It may be admitted at once that social status had, at 
least under rulers of Brahmanioal persuasion, something 
to do with the degree of punishment. But it is doubtful 
if some of the monstrous penalties prescribed bv thp. 
Pharma Sfistras were ever carried into effect,. If a iSfidra 
mentioned the names and castes of the twioe-bom with 
contumely, “ an iron rail, ten fingers long, shall be thrust 
red-hot into his mouth.” If he iusulted a twioe-bom m^ 
with gross invective, his tongue should be out out," “ for 
he is of low origin.” If he was so arrogant as to teach 

> Ibid., VIII, 4-7. ^ 

~ Fines fell into three grades — the first or lowest amerce- 
ment 250 panas, middlemost amercement 500^ panas, the highest 
amercement 1,000 pa^as IVIII. 138). Pana here is the copper pana or 
k&rsSpana, not silver pana (YIII, 136). 
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BrAliinatiiis llieir diilies, “ the king sliull ctiiiso hoi oii to bo 
poured into his mouth and into his oars,” Even harsher 
and somobimos unspeakable are the punishmonls proscribed 
by Manu for graver insults wliioh a iSfidra iniglil 
chance to offer to superior beings. Hero the BrAhmanas 
seem to bo painting thcinsolvos worse than they really 
were.' 

Allowing for obvious ultra-Brahmanical leanings , the 
judicial procedure of Manu at tars to bo based on nraotico. 

A reraarUainir' feature is the introduction 
ceduTO°*°' popular element into one of thn 

most notable classes of disputes. The 
t|uestion of boundaries between fields and villages has 
always been a plentiful source of litigation. According to 
Jtlanu it the inspection of various marks such as tanks, 
wells, cisterns, fovmtains and temples, failed to furnish 
decisive evidence, the case should depend on the testi- 
mony of witnesses. These must bo examined in the 
presence of the crowd of the villagers and also of the two 
litigants. As they, being questioned, unanimously decide, 
even so ho (the king) shall record the boundary.” 
If no witnesses were available, the case might be 
left to the decision of people from four neighbouring 
villages. In certain contingencies Manu allows that 
the law may bo taken in one’s hand for recovering one’s 
property.® 


> Ibid., VllI, 16, 319, 207—73, 270-77, 281-84, 862-53, 869, 
364-05, 807-08, 374-86 ; IX, 232, 271, 270-79, 281-83, 286, 289, 

■ Ibid., VIII, 48—60. Alanu lays down fclmt the king or liis oOlcers 
should not instigate suits (VIII, 63). Suits are to betaken up in 
the order of the castes of the plaintiiTs (VIII, 24). On the use of 
logic and reasoning iu judicial proceedings, VllI, 44. On the in- 
validity of contracts, VIII, 163—08. For provision of something like n 
Court of Wards, VIII, 27— 29. For provision of payment in work in 
case of inability to pay in money, VIII, 177. 
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The Court- should be presided over by the kinp who 
should maintaiu a dignified demeanour but should refrain 

from ostentation in his ckasS-OLornaments. 

The Court. . • i j u n .1 

He must always bo assisted bv Brahmanas 

smd learnfid coiinsellors . Seated or standing, he should raise 
his right arm and “ examine the business of suitors.” In the 
absence of the king, a learned Br^hinana should preside 
over the Court and should be assisted by three counsellors. 
The judge should try to find out the truth by inferences as 
a hunter traces the Mr of a wounded deer b}* the drops ofy. 
blood. “ When engaged in judicial proceedings, he must 
pay full attention to the truth , to the object, to himself 
next to the witnesses, to the place, to the time and to the 
aspect.” Manu bars from the witness-box interested 
persons, frmnds, oomganions, enqmies, those convicted of 
perjury, notorious bad characters, followers of forbidden 
occupations, men of low caste, those deficient in organs 
of sense, lunatics, thieves, wratliful people, those who are 
extremely grieved, intoxicated, tormented by hunger 
or thirst or desire, or oppressed by fatigue, etc. Jn gr-nyfi 
cases, however, the moral oomnetence of witnessB.s sh oH-ld 
not be ex amined too oloselv . In Manu witnesses seem 
to share a little of the character of assessors. “ On a 
confiiot of witnesses,” we .are told, “ the king ahal] pcc Apt 
the majority : if (the parties are) equal in number, those 
distinguished by good qualities : on a difference between 
the distinguished, the best among the twice-born.” Wlien 
the parties were assembled, the judge was to exhort them 
by heaven and hell, with the utmost solemnity, to speak 
the truth. Besi des the evidence of witnesses, the observnj- 
tion of the voice, oolom*. mot inns- ngpect-eveg nTirl ernofavr^ 
of the parties should aid the judge in discovering the! 
internal dispositions of men. Manu recognises two ordeals,! 
though he does not dilate on them at length. If one could 
dive under water or carry fire, one should be adjudged 
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innocent.’ Manu recognises four grades of punishment 
— admonition, re proo f, fines and co rporal ohasti^e ment. From 
the last he would exempt BrAhmanas. Corporal punishment 
oould fall on any part of the body such as the eyes, oars, the 
tongue, hands and feet. Imprisonment seems to have been 
regarded as a variety of corporal punishment.’’ 

■Dvot all officials, .judicial or exeoutiye- _or-fisoal._ as 


over the people at large, the king should keep a watch 
through spies. They are the eyes of the 
king. They are to ‘ explore' the behaviour 


of all.' 

The ideas of Manu are, for the most part, echoed by 
Visnu, who, though technically a Sfitrak6ra, really represents 
the Dharma4astra line and belongs to 
about the third century A.D. He stresses 
caste and wants the traditional social order to be enforced 
by the state. If the king oould not recover stolen pro - 
perty, he must recompense its owners from his own 
■ ^easury. For administrative purposes Visnu prescribes 
the same scheme of local government as Manu, except 
that he omits the subdivision of twenty villages.'* Visun’s 
fiscal system is practically the same as that of Manu, 
though it is far from being definite. The state is entitled 
to one-sixth of the gross produce of the ' land, one-tenth 
of the price of the articles sold within its frontiers and to 
one-twentieth of those sold outside. The latter is tanta- 
mount to an export-duty which might have obtained 


» Ibid., VIIL 1-2, 9-11, 20-21, 25-26, 71-123, 116- 117. 

= Ibid., Vm, 127—130, 43. 

If the king fails to recover stolen property, he must make it good 
out of his own treasury (VIII, 40). The king should inflict a flne 
of 100 panas on ministers or judges who might be guilty of illegalities 
in the work of adjudication (VIII, 234). 

® Ibid., VII, 122, 154 ; IX, 266, 298. 

Vi§nu, II, 2-3, 7-16, 66-67, 98 ; XXIV, 1—8 j XXVI, 4-7, See 
also 1, 47; II, 17-21. 
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in practice. The king could charge a sixth on meat, 
hone)’’, clarified butter, herbs, perfumes, flowers, roots, 
fruits, liquids and condiments, -wood, leaves, skins, 
earthen pots, stone vessels and anything made of split 
bamboo. He could take a fiftieth of cattle, gold and clothes. 
The government is entitled to the ■whole produce of the 
mines and to one-half of treasure-trove, the other half going 
to Brflhmanas. As in Manu, labourers are to contri- 
bute a day’s labour in the month. Attempts at evading 
the customs mean forfeiture of all the goods. A novel 
pro^■ision is that one-tenth of a debt which might be the 
subject of a law-suit should go to the king. ^ In Visnu, as 
in Manu, espionage is an integral part of the maohinery of 
government. 

Later than Visnu but more systematic, comprehensive 

Yfiifiavalkya therefore, more influential is Yfijna- 

valkya. A compilation rather than an 
original production, his Smyiti borrows freely from Dharma 
Sfltras, Manu, Vi§pu and the Purfinas among others. 
According to him there are fourteen seats or sources 
of the sciences and Dharma — the Purllnas, Nyflya, Mimflriisfi, 
the Dharma ^astras, the six Ahgas and the four Vedas. 
But he seems to have perceived that these authorities did 
not alwa5’’s agree among themselves. For the correct in- 
terpretation and thorough elucidation of law, YAjiiavalkya 
would constitute a Parisad or_ legal assembly of members 
versed in the Vedas, Dharmas and the three sciences. Its 
decrees should be considered la’w. Failing such an assem- 
bly, the v erdict of the -foremost of theologians shou ld be 
law. Like Manu, he recognises Atmatusti o r one’s con- 
science as one of the sources of law. It will appear that the 

^ Ibid., Ill, 23 — 32, 65— 64 ; VI, 20. According to FarusaramAdhava, 
162, Visrin permits the king to receive a tenth of the claim from 
the debtor as fine and a twentieth from the creditor as part of the 
expenses of the court. 

32 
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king did sometimes constitute Pari§ads for the solution of 
legal doubts and that his own oonsoienoe, expressed through 
decrees, was a source of law.* In Yfijnavalkya the sphere 
of government ooinoides with the whole field of human 
life.” On principles of justice ’he does not say much that 
is new. He grants that the customs of families, castes and 
corporations should be respected but he would allow appeals 
from their decisions to royal judges. All oases which 
might have been wrongly decided should be re-tried. His 
scale of the three amercements differs from that of Manu, 
being twenty, forty and eighty panas respectively.’’ For 
the safety of the king, the treasury and the people, numer- 
ous fortresses should be erected and placed in charge of 
experts.* 

Contemporaneously with the earliest Smritis arose an- 
other class of writings, called Artha^fi'stras , 
treatises on welfare or profit, which treat oL 
politics and economics more or iessUnd epen- 
dentlv of religion. The Artha^ftstra, in fact, is something 
like the secular counterpart of the Dharma^3.stra, just as the 
K&ma^&stra is the erotic counterpart of it. All the three 
seem to have arisen at pretty much the same epoch and 
might have been the result of the same intellectual movement 
^ of specialisation. The Mahd,bliarata professes to quote from 
'>: several teachers who are mentioned in jCau^alya and may 
be supposed to be his forerunners. But the oldest extant 
work of its kind is the Kautiltya Artha^astra, discovered in 
Southern India less than a generation ago. Its discoverer 
and first editor, Mr. Shamasastry, accepted and argued for 
the age-long tradition of its authorship by C&nakya, or 

' Y&jfiavalkya, I, 8 — 5, 7, 11. 

* For the attitude and functions of the king, Ibid., XIll, 309 — 13, 
344, 364-61, 864 et seq., 327-41 ; XVI, 20 ; XVIII, 4-B, 12. 

» Ibid., II, 30, 306; XIII, 366—68. 

* Ibid., XIII, 363, 
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K autolva, supposed to be the mighty Ohanoellor of thejirat ^ 
Maurya n emperor in the 4th century B.O. , In his Intro- 
duotory >>‘ote Fleet countenanced the conclusion vrhioh' 
still finds support with some scholars. But in a few years 
the conclusions of Mr. Shamasastr}- were called in question 
and a battle of articles has ever since raged over the 
problem. KAinakrisna Gop&la Bhandarkar came to the 
conclusion that the first or second century A.D. was the 
earliest date which could be assigned to Kautalya. 
Jolly, a later editor of the work, argues like Wintemitz, 
that the real author was “a theoretician, no statesman but 
perhaps an ofiloial in a state of medium size.” The ascrip- 
tion of the work to Kautalya or Cftnakya was “ entirely due 
to the myths current regarding the fabulous minister who 
was looked upon as the master and creator of the art of 
polity and as the author of all the floating wisdom on the 
subject of Niti.” Both the scholars think that “ we might 
abide by the third century A.D. as the probable date of the 
work.” Berriedale Keith strongly argues for the same view ’ 


1 In support of the fourth century B.O. ns the date of the 
ArthaSastra, see Shamasnstry’s Preface to his edition of the Artha- 
Sfistra; Fleet’s Introductory Note; T. Gnnapati Sustri’s Introduction 
to his edition of the ArthasSstra ; Jacobi, Ind. Ant., June-July, 1918 ; 

K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity I, Appendix C, pp. 203 - 216; X. N. 
Law, Calcutta Review, September— December, 1924 ; D. R. Bhan- 
darkar, Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vll, 1925-26, pp. 65 et 
seq.; Radba Kumud Mookeiji’s Introductory Essay on the Age and 
Authenticity of the Avthaiastra of Kautalya in N. N. I^w’s Studies in 
Ancient Hindu Polity. See also H. C. Ray, Ind. Ant , 19io, pp. 170, 201. 

L. D. Barnett in his “Indian Antiquities” does not commit himself 
but works on the basis of the same hypothesis. V. A. Smith t Early 
History of India, 3rd and 4th editions! and F. W. Thomas (Cam- 
bridge History of India. 1} use the ArthaSSstm in connection with the 
klauryas. 

For R. G. Bhiludarkar’E views. Proceedings of the First Oriental 
Conference, Poona, 1920. 

For the third century A.D as the most probable date of the 
Art'hasfistro see Introduction to Jolly and Schmidt’s edition of the 
Arthas^stra, pp. 1 — 47; Jolly’s paper “ Kautalya and GSpakya” sub- 
mitted to the Fourth Oriental Conference, AUahdbfid, 1926 ; Wiiiter- 
nitz, Calcutta Review. April, 1924; A. B. Keith, J.R.A.S., 1916, pn. 
130-3S. 
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To a Student of institutions it is apparent in almost every 
chapter of the Artha^astra and particularly in the later ones 
that the a uthor is w^riting of verv small states . Tjie idea of a 
bi^ state never enters his horizon . It seems improbable that 
he flourished during the days of the Maurya, Kalinga, or 
Andhra empire. For the same reason he cannot be placed 
during the Gupta period. A lower date being barred by liter- 
ary evidence, he seems to belong rather to the 3rd century 
A.D. than to any other epoch. It is impossible to dogmatise 
Ibn the subject but the 3rd century A.D. is the best working 
I (hypothesis. 


Hillebrandt ascribes the composition of the Arthaltstra to a school 
of Kautalya’s disciples. Keith ascribes it to some follower of Kautalyn. 
But Kautalya is really in line with Hindu tradition in introducing his 
name in fiis own work. It may be stated, in reply to Keith, that &cdryfih 
is only the customary honorific plural ; that on p. 261 (Shamasastry’s 
edition) Kautalya distinguishes the views of Acdryalj from those of 
Kautalya and V&tar'yddhi ; that on p. 320 the views of Acaryfih are 
distinguished from those of Bh&radvfije. On p. 253, the criticism 
of Kautalya by Bhfiradvfij'a and that of the latter again by Kautalya 
only brings together the opinion of two schools of thought. The 
fact seems to be that the Arthasdstra, like the Dharmaslstra, had 
several traditions and that Kautalya represented one, perhaps the 
most powerful, of them. In his test Kautalya quotes, it seems, from 
four schools and thirteen individual teachers ID. R. Bhandarkar, 
Carmichael Lectures, 1918. pp. 91 — 99). Of these Manu, Indra or BS- 
hudanttputra, Brihaspati, Sukra, Visdlfiksa, and BhSradvdja are also 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. VStavySdhi is one of the names of 
Uddhava, the friend of Krisqa in the Purfinas, specially in the Srimad 
BhSgavata. 

For references to Kautalya in Hindu Literature, Kfimandaka, I, 
4—7, Dandin, DasakumSracarita, II, 8 and other works cited by Shama- 
sastry, Gaqapati bSstri and Jolly in their introductions to the edi- 
tions of the Artha^dstra the Jaina Nandisfitra placed the Kautiltya 
among the false sciences though about the 10th century A.D.* the 
Jaina author Samadeva SOri borrowed the material of his Nftivfikyfi- 
iprita from Kautalya. 

The author of the ArthaSfistra is also called Ofinakya.or Visnu- 
gupta. Hemacandra in his AbhidhSnacintdmani (Bombay Edition, 

p. 34)and ySdavaprakasa(Vaiiayantt, ed. Opperb. p. 96) also call 
him Drsmila. Hemacandra identifies him with V fitsyfiyana. the author 
of the Kdmasiitra (Shamasastry, Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol* 
^ I pp.. 210 16); The identification is not corroborated in the rest of 
Sanskrit literature but the resemblance in the style of the two works 
IS striking. 

In Mss. of the Arthasdstra, both Kautalya and Kautilya occur 
as spellings of the author’s name. Both may, therefore, be held to 
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As a solieine of administrative organ isation, the Arth a- 
stlstra is unsurpassed in^indn literature It is complete in\ 
its perspeotive, detailed in its regulations,! 
thlArthSltr? thorough in its treatment. It makes pro- 1 
vision for all oontingencies, for all im-rl 

” r ^ 

aginable possibilities. As a statement of Hindu administra-'^ ' 
live theory, it leaves hardly anything to be desired . But ■ 
its supreme merit If its gravest defect as a source of Lnform- 
ation on administrative praotioe. Here are no incidental re- 
ferences as in the Br&hmanas, Bpios and Jfi t aka s, which. ■ 
merely on aooount of flieiFTnadvertenoe, may be held to e 
be true to facts. N’or is politics here^ subsidiary and, 
therefore, roughl}' reflecting current practice as in the 
Dharma Sfltras and Dharraa S§.stras. In the Arthadastra 
everything is elaborately planned , carefully thnnglit. ont, 
In its own sphere it is an ideal, an utopia . Kautalya’s 
dialectical method points in the same direction. He is 
f ond of inventing problems and riddles . Whore possible, 
he states, discusses and corrects the views of others — and 
aims at the perfect conclusion. It is thus only in funda- 
mentals and in broad outline of administrative structure 
which no theoretician could have produced out of his 
own fancy, that Kautalya can be relied on for the practical’ 
working- of institutions. On the other hand, Kautal 5 'a’s' 

. secular tone and freedom from anv r eli gions irias tond-fo 
show that priestly influence was not always so powerful as 
the Dharma Sastras might lead us to suppose. 

Unfortunatelj", it is difficult to check Kautalya by 
reference to comtemporary facts. The third century A.D. 

be correct. But of the two Eautalya is preferable. That is the form 
which occurs in the Alur Inscription of Vikramfiditra V of the tenth 
century A.D. (Ep. Ind., XVI, Xo. 7), and also in another inscrip- 
tion of the thirteenth century A.D. (Indian Historical Eeview, 1925, 
pp. 569, 786). The name is not, as some scholars have supposed, 
a nickname signifying ‘false’ or ‘fraudulent.’ For the matter of that, 
as has been pointed out, Sunasepa means ‘ dog’s tale’ and Dirodasa, 
‘time-server.’ 
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whioli is his most probable epoch, is, as V. A. Smith puts 
it, '* one of the dark spaces in the spootrum of Indian 
history, and almost every event of that time is concealed 
from view by an impenetrable veil of oblivion.”' Itoan 
only be premised that so far as he reflects any actual 
practice, it is that which prevailed about the 2nd or 3rd 


vorvN 


-V'^General politi- 
"cal conditions 


century A.D. 

'J'he general political conditions in Kautalya are the 
same as in Manu, Visnu and YSjnavalk 3 \'i and are not out 
vo* ' ^ of harmony with what little we know of the 

country between the fall of the Mauryan 
empire and the rise of the Gupta Empire. 
'^'^ iJauses of war among the small states into which the 
.. .coimtry was divided were always present . The oleacing 
of forests on the frontiers o f two or more states seem to 
' h,ave led to complications. The sch emes of colonisation 
' which might follow were another fruitful source of rais- 
. understandings. I f^rigation f rom the long rivers which ran 
through more than one state presented its own difficulties, 
^^ grontiers themselves were a problem. Then there were all 
' the ^ettv insults, real or imaginary, to the honour and 
dignity of sovereigns . Mere ^aggres^n, the quest for^ 
empire, which public opinion, political phiTosbpBy'amffefadi- 
tib'n had sanctified, made confusion worse confounded. 
It was noticed that a given state — call lit A — tended to 
embroil itself with its neighbours, say, the states of the 
circle X. These, in their turn, would be at daggers drawn 
with their adjacent neighbours, say of the circle Y. It 
seems to follow that these last would be allies of the state 
A. But as some states of the circles X and Y themselves 
adjoined one another, and were therefore likely foes, the 
general rule of political alliance and hostility was disturbed. 
On a balance of considerations it appeared that some would 


I Barly History of India, p. 212, also p. 276. 
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be foes, some allies, others neutral, and yet others com- 
pletely indifferent to A. If you imagine a third circle Z, a 
more delicate balance will have to be struck. On the 
whole, a single group of alliances and enmities and neutrali- 
ties would consist of twelve kings which might be classiffed 
as follows : — 

1. (1) The Vijigisu or would-be-conqueror in the 

centre. 

II. Five kings in front of the Vijigi§u. thus 

(2) Ari, the enemy. 

(3) Mitraprakriti, the friend of the Vijigisu. 

(4) Arimitra, friend of the friend of Vijigisu. 

(5) Mitramitra, friend of the friend of Vyigtsu. 

(6) Arimitr&mitra— friend of the enemy’s friend. 

III. Beliind the Vijigisu : — 

(7) Pfirsnigriha — a rearward enemy. 

(8) Akranda — a rearward friend. 

(9) Pftr§gigrfihas5ra - friend of the rearward 

enemy. 

(10) Akrandasfira — ^friend of the rearward friend. 

IV. (11) Madhyama — intermediary. 

(12) UdAsina — or neutral. 

The idea is farther subjeoted to mechanical and 
mathematical treatment until it gives rise to jig-saw 
puzzles which stray from reality as they advance in 
ingenuity. But from all that one thing emerges very 
clearly. Every state stood in all sorts of relationsliins 
• gjth others ranging from complete indiffereno n tn Hgndly 
hostility or close alliance . In Eautalya, interstatal diplo- 
mac}'^ knows no morality. Neither improvoked aggression , 
nor t he violation of the neutrality 'of other states seems 
to pause any surprise. Spies and other seomt. fl gnnta rnvBl 
in falsehood or immorality a nd freely resort to treachery. 
poison^ and t he dagger. strong power is expressly 
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enjoined to embark on a career of conquest, subdue stale 
after state and stand forth as the one all-embracing sover- 
eign. Kautal5'a makes one approach to principle in diplo- 
macy. He unfolds the idea of a balance of power. A king 
might represent to the neighbouring circle of states that 
a particular sovereign was growing too powerful, that he 
might destroy them all and that all should, therefore, march 
against him. Even this idea of balance, however, is only 
part of the general calculation which dominates the whole 
theory of interstatal re lationships. 

On the other hand, Kautalyajidyises_tho.XonolusiAn_of 
trea ties a nd e ven_ ..defensive ..and.joffen sive allia nces , in f ur- 
^beranpe^of. common , inter ests, such as the plantation of 
colonies, the clearing of forests, reclamation of wild tribes, 
construction of long tradercoutes, fortiBoation of strategic 
centres and the working pf^mines. 

Wars and alliances of a certain character resulted in 
the estab ^shment of the relation ,of prp.teotor _ and'; proteotQs. 

rate. Driven to extremities, a weak state 

ProteotorateB. ... , , 'V'.-ur 

iX - purchase peace.. bjf.^ saprifioe.„of ,-its 
honour, by consenting to furnish'hostages,_by paying indem- 
nity, or by binding itself to military service. But pnder 
favourable oircumstanoes it might violate its agreements. 
There were ways and ways of oommenoing a war of 
liberation. A Imstage might be encouraged tp_.esoapeJn 
any one of innumerable ..ways. And so forth. The whole 
subject is treated with an inexhaustible wealth of detail, 
supposition and ingenuity. On the other hand, the suzeraim . 
should do all he can to jceep a perman ent J \Qld.-^ pn hisT?esly /- 
Mquisitions. Here force would be of little avail. _Con oiliation [ 
was the right policj^, Tbe suzerain should not attempt tM 
bring a new acquisition into uniformity with his original 
territory. To use a modern term, there should be no annex- 
ation. The subdued dynasty should be maintained on the 
throne. Let the suzerain resc ue the dependent jri noes fro ro_ 
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misfortunes, redress their grievances, treat them with honour 
and kindness and even shower on them wealth, and .di gn ity. 
Theirfarnfl^and property rights should be respected. Nor 
should these principles be departed from on the death of 
the first vassal. The latter’s son should be duly crowned. 
The people of the feudatory states should be disturbed as 
little *as possible. Manners and customs corresponded to 
conveniences and should be respected by the su^r.ain.. 
What was good for one place might not be good for another. 

All the same, the strictest watch should be kept on 
the vassals — the §ftman^s ^ they are "called. All their 
secrets must be ascertained through spies, through pros- 
titutes, through all other conceivable means, fair and foul. 
The most shameless falsehoods and immoralities might be ^ 
empi^^'^lceep^lTiem”^disunited . Not should the seoreUt 
dagger or poison be spared in case of need'.^ 'On'aTr^iy/ 
Kautalya dilates at great J ength— and.~in.> a.^manner whioli l i 
might have shocked Maolnavelli liimself.- He caimot b^' 
taken as an exact mirror of existing conditions. Here, as 
everywhere else, his i magination, h is turn for sj:stematis5» 
ation, his genius for classification ar e discerni ble. But 
he leaves no ^oubfltliinT'^'ofdrnary state in his time com- 
prised jnany.fepdatQriQS-whose-relations_Arith_jthe-Suzerain 
^were often clouded by s .uspioionand^_ oc casion ally charac- 
terised by fer ocity and tre acher y on od 6 side or the other^* 

' Kautalya, ArtliaSastra ed. Shamasastry, Book VII, pp. 261—319, 
380,407. 

OL Kilmandaka (wlio, according to 'Winternitz, lived in the 
Sth century A.D., and according to others in the 6th or Tth century 
and who based his Nltisfira almost entirely on Kautalya), VUI, 20, 
16-17 ; IX, 46, 2—21, 76 ; X, 18-22; XVII, 2-3. Also tie Agni Pur.'ina, 
Canto OOXL. 

Some of the maxims of Kautalya are condemned by Bana, in his 
Kudambart, ed. Peterson, Vol. I, p. 109. 

For a comparison, not altogether accurate, of Kautalya with 
Hachiavelli, see G. B, Botozzi, Precursor! di Xicolo Maohiavelli in 
Grecia ad in India, Kautalya ad Thucidide, tr. B. K. Sarkar, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, 19&. 
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On the whole, Mann stands on a much highor moral 
pedestal than Kautalyiu Once he mterdiots all treacherous 
conduct on the part of a king. On the 
whh Manu ^ ° ” conclusion^ pf_a .lie toi’ious. 5 ampa|g.nL,a. king 

sbpul4.display_gentlene.ss and^genwosj^ty. 
After ascertaining the desires of the vanquished, he should 
• instal a scion of the fallen dynasty on the throne, if need 
be, on his own terras. He should honour his new prptdg^ 
and the latter's principal officials with precious gifts, ^ro - 
Imises of ^safety should be proolairaed . and the . custo ms o f 
(the people declared authoritative. Even Manu, however> 


permits" the devastation of hostile territory in times of war 
When a king has shut up his foe in a town, “ lot him sit enj 
camped, harass his kingdom, and continually spoil his grass 
food, fuel and water. Likewise let him destroy the tanks,' 
ramparts and ditches.” Even in Manu, it is almost the duty 
of a king to sow dissensions in the ranks of his enemies. ’ 

On these matters as on so many others Vi§nu reads 
like an echo of Manu. The old dynasty of a conquered 
country should be maintained, unless it 

VlBllU 

is of ignoble descent. So far as possible, 
a conqueror should invest a prince of the same line with 
the ‘royal’ dignity.” In liis scheme of foreign policy as 
in domestic administration spies play an important part.” 

Yfijuavalkya, too, expounds the usual policies of oon - 
,oiliation, diplomacy, Jraud. and iorge. When a country has 

been conquered, its oustoras, laws, and 

family usages must be maintained. On 
the other hand , a ki ng_should..at|iaok.the._.en emy whe n _the 
latt er is w ejik_jand^h.is , jealm Js.filled with com and pro - 
visions. IJpthing.oan be moreL meritorious t han to ac quire!, 
^fdth by war and .bestow it on.Br&htna^s?*'^ ^ 


1 Manu, VII, 104, 122, 164, 168-207; IX, 256, 298. 
® Vi§nu, III, 47-9. 

» Ibid., Ill, 36. 

* Yajfiavalkya, XIII, 321, 353. 
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The oumu lative evidenp » f>f A'ta our~Kautalya, Vig nu 
and YAinavalWa, all of whom belong to the great interreg- 
num between the Maiiryas and the Guptas tends to show 
that the oovmtry w as divided into a lar ge numb.er.jof .states, 
t hat they were "co nstantly Y aoill nting betw g_Bn the status 
of suzerain and^^Uia^o^vMsri, that many ^ a.j5tate-had a 
nuT niyei^ f iSepe ndenoie s and that the, internal . autonomy 
of a dependency was generally, though not uniformly, res- 


pected, that theMatus of a protectorate was most difficult to\ 
define ran gina^aa.-ife^didj &'om almost_o omp lete ind ependence 
to practical annexation, that the acknowledgment of 
suzerainty might have been merely nominal in some oases, 
while other states might have been reduced to mere estates. 
Kautalya’s reference to some people as Sastropa-jivinah 
is obscure but it probably means those who lived by their 
arms and refers to some warlike clans. ' His characterisa- 
tion of Dvair&jya as productive of rivalry and mut ual.jDon-j 
ffict leading to destruction indiontM some peoples whoj 
had n ot e volve d cTre gular f orm of inona^ndal government. 
la the vocabular y of politics, feudalism is the only word ! 

Id l^of.vTvoAnl: 


The difl’erenoe between* 
ISurope and the India of the 


that describes this state of things. 


the conditions of medieval 
early Christian era is apparent but the actual position of 
the state and its head show points of resemblance in either 
country. It is the institutions of such a small state, ridden) 
by feudalism, that Kau talya seeks to nortr av in wha (? i 
ap^ared to him a n ideal form.^ ' ’ 

The scope of the activity of the state in Eautalya 
includes practically everytliing. It s hould promote true 
Igligibaiu but Kautalya’ wants it to re- 
gulate the age and conditions under 
which one might renoimoe the world. 


The scope of 
stnterBctivitr. 


' Artha^fistra (ed. ShomasastJT). p. 376. 
® Ibid., p. 323. 
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The state should see that . .husban d and wife, father 
^d son, brother and^ lister, v.unole., and 
Sooia/LyiaUtion. -teacher^ and, Dupil .,.are_faithful 

to..pne„.ano.ther and.. dp .. no.t.v-play,...,eaQh 
other false. The state itself should provide support to 
^or, pregnant vromen, to their new-bora offspring, to 
orphansj to the" aged, the infirm, the afflip,ted and the 
li^^^ss.’ H^lays do-v^ whei^nmn may use witchcraft | l, 
to gain the affections" of their wives or sweethearts ~and 
when, for instance, in cases of perversion for incestuous 
purposes, it_was to..be pimished^^th mutilation^ or dea^. y 
He prescribes the conditions of divorce, separation, second 
or subsequent jn^riages, ways of teaching maimers to 
refractory women.® Detailed and minute are his provisions 
for safeguarding the honour, of women, the s afety of im- 
mature girls,' relations of lovers, eto,* His law of adultery, 
proceeds on lines of caste. Coming to elopement, he would 
legislate on every step, on every possibility, in that compli- 
cated affair. ® He classifies prostitutes, places them under a 
state superintendent,. prescribes their fees, check s thei r ten- 
dency to extravagance, limits their expenditure, la ys dow n 
their conduct in detail towards their paramours, provides 
for their safety and does not fail to decree tha^pne_-fiftepnth, 
of tiieir income sho uld go to_^e_s^te.'’ 


' Ibid., pp. 47-48; 199. Differing from Manu (Vlil, 188) and 
others, Kautalya gives the following scale of fines : the first amerce- 
ment ranging from 48 to 98 papas, the middlemost amercement 
ranging from 200 to 600 pan as, and the highest ranging from 600 
to 1,000 panas. 

* Ibid., 232— 36. 

» Ibid., 163-69. 

* Ibid., 124, 183, 228-29. 

® Ibid., 199, 232—36. 

* Ibid., 232-36. 

’ Ibid,, 124-26, 184. 
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Gambling. 


The state should ^oilitate, regulate and oontrql public 
amusemeids and ^ntertauaments^. It yras to assist the 
foundation of academies where actors 

Anniscmoiits * '•w? ^ * 

and Entertain- and aotresses uiiglit learn reading and 
writing, musio and song, dancing and 
painting and where they might master a complete 
code of deportaent and blandishment. The movements of 
dancers, rope-dancers, buffoons, jugglers, mimic players 
and frottiadours were to be regulated and a fifteenth of 
their incomes taken as the dues of the state. * 

Ga mbling was to be controlled by a^ Superintendent i 
who should app^f“'(ie&ite^ places, supply water and 
other conveniences, of course, for a con- 
sideration, and hire out dice at the rate 
of a K&kni per pair. He was to appropria te five per cent 
of all w innin g.*; for the State. To play anj'wherie els 
should mean a fine of twelve panas. The same rules apply 
to all betting and challenging, except in learning and art. 
Whi le the p l_ay...yas in progress, the superintendent should \ 
- exert all his psYohologrioal ski ll i n detecting thieves an d | 
^ies.®^ 

The same three-foMmotive^of jegulating^life,jletecting., 
thieves and spies, jmd seciuring some revenue jor.^e jstateij 
underlies kauTalya's excise policy. Ini 
‘ ' town and coimtry, camp' and forts, the 

state sho uld itsel f._establisli_ liquor, shops, .at .suitable, dis-f 
tances from one another or license private individuals to 
do so according to the laws of supply and demand. Kautaly^ 
would ..furnish publ ic houses ydth beds a nd-seats.and-eid 
hance their attractions with scents, garlands of flowersA 


water and oth er.j^omfoiAs,_ Stringent regulations on the* 
sale and use of liquor and other fermentations are given 


1 Ibid., 48-49, 125, 202. 
* Ibid., 197-98. 
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but the code of temperance was to be relaxed for four 
days on occasions of festivity, fairs and pilgrimages. ’ On the 
slaughter of animals and the sale of meat, Eaut>alya is 

equally minute.® Aooording,Jto^.thq Arthag Astra.,,^,&ll 

professions- and. occupations .are .to be qontrolled.-by,«the 
^ate. For instance, physicians should report all oases of 
grave illness to the government. If death occurred in an 
unreported case, the phvsioian should be 
Professions punished with the first amercement. If 

in any case death was due to his care- 
lessness, he should receive the middlemost amercement, 
while positive neglect or indifference was to be treated 
as assault or violence.® Similarly, rules with an amazing 
fulness of detail are given for the conduct of goldsmiths,^ 
weavers of various descriptions, washe onen.. and otliers,® 
while a series of veritable draft statutes of labourers pre- 
scribes, inter alia, that artisans must fulfil their engagements 
as to time, place and form of work and obey the instruc- 
tions duly given, on pain of forfeiting their ways or pay- 
ing damages or both.® 

In Kautalya the state itself appears as the biggest of 
all business concerns. Details apart, the theory probably 
reflects a fact. There are some small 
busT^oss Concern, states even to-day, for instance, in Central 
India, which stand forth as business 
corporations to supplement their regular revenue. The 
proceeds from the crown lands and such of the revenue 
as was paid in kind are likely to have formed a vast store. 
The land or ‘ ocean ’ mines would yield large quantities of 
salt, pearls, precious stones and metals. The forests 

» Ibid., 119-21. 

® Ibid., 122-23. 

» Ibid., 202. 

* Ibid., 201. 

' Ibid., 201, 204. 
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w'ould yield valuable timbers, fire-wood, fodder, and various 
animal products — teeth and tusks, bones, horns, hides and 
so forth. -There seemjtq have been some state-monopolies. \ 
Besides, there were factories of oils, eto., which employed 
large numbers of men and women. The stores and fac- 
tories were imder the charge of the KosthSgfira. The sale of 
raw produce or manufactured articles belonging to the state 
was managed by a superintendent who fixed the markets, 
prices and so on, or by Eosth&gSra who also regulated 
barter, etc.’ The state is to own ships and boats and ply 
them on hire at fixed rates. ‘ 


It need hardly be stated that Kautalya would regulate 

the whole economic life of the community. , He would 

promote the pro_speritv of the people by 
Economic life. .. ji.- - . ... 

all conceivable means. The agricultural 
population should be more or less evenly distributed. 


Agricultural. 


The state should encourage i mmigration 
and emig ration to remedy the scaroitv of 


popula tion or relieve con gestion, and should found new 
\inageC'’Tjand which the state cleared of forests should 


be given to cultivators for life. Qr own-lands, ■m ighL,.bet.. 


cultivated partly . bv slaves. pr isoners..and-liiredJabourer^»» 
who, as well as their overseers, should be paid according to 


the work done. Those who did not cultivate the land 


themselves should employ labourers or forfeit the property. 
If the peasants promptly paid government dues, they should 
be supplied with grains, cattle or money on favourable terms 
to relieve their distress. Uncultivated land was to be used 


for pasture. Groups of ten, two hundred, four hundred and 
eight hundred vi llages should be guarded by fortresse s . of 
varying strength.® Kaut alya wants a meteorologi oaljle.part- 
ment. to study the weather in the "interests, oif .agriculture. 


* Ibid., 93—6, 93 — 101. For the rules of work, rewards, bonuses, 
etc.. Ibid., 113 — 15. 

= Ibid., 126—28, 140-41. 

‘ s Ibid., 116—18. 
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He has an elaborate sy^ein of irrigation fr.otn tanks, wells, 
rivers and oanals. The charges were to be a third, a 
fourth, or a fifth of the produce of the irrigated soil, accord- 
ing to the source or method of irrigation. Any wanton 
interference with irrigation facilities was to be severely 
punished.’ For relief of famine, the state granaries should 
open their doors, the rich should be compelled to yield up 
their hordes of errain, heavy taxes should__be_levied on_.. 
yrealthy. .people, hunting and fishing should be resorted to 
on a grand scale ; emigration tn the sea-shore, and to the 
banks of lakes, rivers, etc., should be encouraged ; wherever 
possible, grains, vegetables, roots and fruits should be 
intensively cultivated. Relief shou ld be sought from 
friendly states in the neighbourhood ; prayers should go 
forth to the higher powers'; the gods Mahflkaooha, and 
Indra, the gods of the mountains and the holy Ganges 
should be worshipped.® 

Passing from agriculture to commerce, Kautalya would 

„ license merchants to collect grains and 

Oommerce. — ^ , 

Other commodities for wholesale business 

and would confiscate, Uie goods^ of un lice nsed merca ntile 

houses. On a variety of considerations such as the outlay 

of capital, the interest thereon, the quantity manufactured, 

the amount of toll, the expenses of hire, and so forth, the 

Superintendent of Commerce should strike the balance and 

r- — ■ ' — 

^x .the, prices. In Svholesale transactions a five per cent, 
profit should be allowed on home commodities and ten per 
cent, on foreign ones. But if the merchants failed to dispose 
of their stock wholesale, or if obstructions in traffic put 
them to loss, a higher rate of profit should be allowed. 

’ Ibid., 47, tl7, 144, 227. See also p. 228 for protection of harvests. 
For other agricultural measures and for protection against cattle- 
disease, Ibid., 48-49, 140-41. 

* Ibid., 206-07. 
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Frauds in this matter should be punished heavily aooord- 
ing to the amounts involved. Combinations among 
capitalists for fraudulent purposes and any other attempts 
at deception, or adulteration of goods were to be severely 
dealt with. Sates of interest on loans and mortgages 
should be fixed at 15 and 12^ per cent.' Eautalya would 
so regulate the customs as to secure the effeot ive oo^ol 
of th ejua^et. All sales must be transacted in the market- 
place. All imports and exports are to be taxed. On 
fiowers, fruits, vegetables, roots, bulbous roots, dried meat 
and dried fish, 16| per cent. shouldTbe charged ; on fibrous 
garments, cotton cloths, silk, mail armour, red arsenio,- 
vermilion, metals, colouring ingredients, sandals, pungents, 
ferments, dress and so forth, wine, ivory, skins, raw 
materials for fibrous or cotton garments, carpets or 
curtains, products from worms, goats, and sheep — 10 or 
6| per cent. ; on some cloths, quadrupeds, bipeds, threads, 
cotton, scents, medicines, wood, bamboo, fibres, skins, olay- 
pots, grains, oils, sugar, salt, liquor, oooked rice and so 
forth, 4 or 5 per cent. The tolls on conch-shells, diamonds, 
precious stones, pearls, corals, and necklaces should be 
determined by experts according to the time, cost 
and finish of the articles. It is emphasised that the sales 
in the market-place should be made by public proclamation. 
Smuggling, fraudulent combinations, adulterations were to 
be severely punished. Besides the principal dues, there 
are some minor tolls, ferry-charges, road-cesses, from 
which a number of articles are, according to their destina- 
tion and purpose, exempted.* T lie sta t e is to p r ovide , 
manage and regulate the Rfija-m|rga^r the king’s high- 
■way , B^tra-patha_j)r^he_s,^t^_roa^. \n(f ""paths for 
animals, paths for asses and camels, cart-tracks, foot-paths, 
pasture-paths, shop-paths, defile- pat hs cremation-paths, eto. 

‘ Ibid., 137, 174, 203-04. 

® Ibid., 113—16. 
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On the main Ihoroughfnros, pillars at intervals of half a 
kos, should bo sot up to sorvo ns sign posts. * 

Kautnlya is willing to grant privilogos and ooncossions 
to guilds, and to protect thoin from outside competition, 
" but bo -wants tlio state to maintain a 
light hold on all corporations. The 
suporintondont of accounts should register the profes- 
sions, customs and professions of various guilds. 
Throe commissioners, enjoying the confidonco of the guilds, 
should be appointed to receive the deposits which should 
be returned in times of distress. On the other hand, when 
. /the. state is in need of money, Knutalya would permit it to 
/ rob guilds by an)' shameless friuuls.* 

^ Besides'guidmg the day-to-day life of the community, 
the state shpuld-provido.for.all jiatipnnl calamUips. Ppsti- 
Ipnoos are to be fought by organised 
ProviBions bands of physicians and by supernatural 
ties, etc. moans : floods by wholesale relief 

measures and worship of rivers. To 
guard against fire, villagers should provide themselves with 
tubs and 'pots filled with water, ladders, axes, winnowers, 
hooks and leather bags. Or they must cook their food out- 
side their homos. Many rational and many supernatural 
expedients are similarly proscribed against rats, snakes, 
locusts, birds, insects, etc., as also against demons.* Social 
helpfulness in ordinary life as well as in emergencies is 
prescribed to all on risk of severe penalties.* In the course 
of his treatment of civil law, Kautnlya regulates inherit- 
ance in all its aspects and gives some rather eccentric 
provisions. Ho is, however, careful to lay down that un- 
claimed property except when it happened to belong to 


‘ Ibid., 30, 47—49, 34, 203. 
® Ibid., 185-87. 

» Ibid,, 206—208. 

® Ibid,, 199, 203. 
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The harem. 


learned men, escheated to the state. ‘ For priests and 
scholars he would provide freeholds.* 

To discharge thes e all -embraoing fimotions,.. Kautalya 
presoribesHfor the state a corresponding, administrative 
organization. For the king, the centre of 
The king. centre, he frames a detailed time* 

table, which, besides private wants, is to be filled with 
deliberations pn^statejiffairs, administrative 
of^finan^"*and revenue,_^inspeotion .. of. the. .cavalry, the 
elephant force, the armoury, etc., suy»eryision.pf spies,„repep- 
tions, etc.* By the way, the king’s harem should stand 
on a site as secure as possible, should be 
protected with a parapet and a moat, 
should consist of many compartments but should be provid- 
ed with a single gate. Inside, a few very old men and 
eunuchs excepted, all the guards, attendants and ser s-a nts y. 
were to be females, a . few of them, prostitute s. The 
strictest watch should be kept over all “coming and 
going.”* Polygamy seems to have produced an atmosphere 
of suspicion and conspiracy within the palace, which, 
coupled with treason abroad, led to an extraordinary 
system of watch and guard. Trusted Amazons should 
attend the king from room to room. Soienoe should exert its 
utmost skill and lay down minute rules for the detection of 
poison, etc .* The same liarem infiuences seem to have compli- 
cated the problem of the succession. There was b.aokstaris 

intrigue, cons pirac y and treason . Kau- 
The Succession. — ,, ir ^ • u • 

talya talJcs of disaffected princes bemg put 

under look and key, of plots hatched to secure their release, 

of the plans being discovered, of the culprits flying into 


1 Ibid., 160-65. 
® Ibid.. 116—18. 
s Ibid., 37— 39. 

* Ibid., 40-44. 

* Ibid,, 42-45. 
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exile. If a prince broke into revolt, kingship know no kin-, 
'.ship, says Kautalya. Ho^jnighl,..bo^ skuglitorjsd^ 
meanest bondman. Sohools of real politios discussed with 
heartless ingenuity when and how far kings and princes 
could desert, deceive and slaughter one another or how 
yoimg princes might bo lulled into luxury and vioo to keep 
them from treason. ’ 


The king should, o.n all a ffa irs of sta^^^ qonstanHy.jDon- 
Bultliis advisory oounoil of which the number had been 

" . placed by Manu (probably a represent- 

. i ative of,,Arthn^aslra school oooasionally 
quoted by Kau^alya) at^l2,/by Brihaspati at 16, by U^anas 
at 20. Kautalya himself only remarks that tlio council 
should consist of as many members as the needs of the 
state rendered desirable. The utmost scoreoy should be 

^ ^ * **-^».*» ♦ » • « .fc.***'*' 

observed in ^gard to Uie proceedings of. .the, .oounoil. One 
by one the members should express their opinion and debate 
freely. The final decision should rest with the king alone ' 
who, however, is expected by Kautal)^ to accept the view 
of the majority. The king might also cons ult q nly_thr.e.e 
.or four ministers or even single individuals...! 

In the Arthai^flstra, the ministers are drawn from a 
sort of governing class, something like a npbility~of birth, 

^ office and intellect, small in numbers. An 

MiiUBters. " - 

excellent intellectual grounding, a b.lame- 
less private life, a sound judgment, a high_senso. ot.duty and 


’Ibid., 32— 37. For the prince’s education, comprising theology, 
philosophy, traditional learning, history, politics, administration, 
' science of wealth,’ military science dealing with elephant forces, 
cavalry, chariots, armoury, Ibid., pp. 10-11. Kautalyn’s saying that 
kingship knew no kinship is identical with the saying of the Mughal 
Emperor Jah&figlr, in the 17th, century A.D. See the Memoirs of 
Jahdnglr (Rogers and Beveridge), pp, 62—64, Motamad Khan, Iqbfil- 
ndmd, 10-11. David Price’s version of the JahdhglrnAma (p.'66,Banga- 
bfisf edition, pp. 114-116) has a long discourse on ‘ kingship knows no 
kinship ’ which reminds one of Kautalya. 

® Ibid., 13-29. 
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a certain amount of pop ularity are deemed essential quali- 
fications. A discussion recorded by Kautalya, though oto-vt- 
edly theoretical, throws a little light on actual conditions, 
^firadv.fi^'a advised the king to select ministers from among 
his (M .fellow-students, but V^filfiksa^^dei^rred to it as 
ultimately destructive of royal prestige, .^ar&^ar.a emphasis- 
ed loyalty as~the foremost qualifioation’^hut Pi^una pointed 
out that capacity, intellectual and administrative, was the 
essential desideratum. Kaunapadanta held that liigh birth 
implied a grovmding in traditional political wisdom, but 
Vatavyildhi explained that new men versed in the science 
of politics were safer. B&hudontiputra, however, decried 
theoretical knowledge and laid emphasis on birth and capa- 
city. Kautalya himself recognised the force of all these 
arguments 'Tjiit . himself pronounced all-round capacity , to-, 
IjeJihe highest qualification. He would, ..however, bar for-' 

eigners 'from chief offices and confine them to natives of 



Among the liigh dignitaries of state, the P^rohita oc- 
cupied an important place. He must be verse^'norraerely 


in sacred lore but also in the soienoe of 
The Purohita. goYernment . He must be skilful in read- 
ing portents and must be able to ward off providential or 
human calamities. He must be obedient but in the same 


breath the king is required to follow Iiim like a student 
his teacher, a son liis father, and a servant his master.® 


Kautalya knows of a chief minister, mantrin, the sov- 


ereign’s representative, the vicegerent of the state, who 


Chief Minister. 


recalls the Norman-Angevin Chancellor, 
the Turkish Grand Vizier and, above all. 


the Vakl of the Indian Mugbals.® ']Pbe Senfipati or oom- 
mander-in-chief who also acted as a sort”ofWcretary fbr ^ 


1 Ibid., 13-16. 

* Ibid., 16. 

* Ibid., 16. 
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sections, pertaining to the various Departments. A record 
should be kept of all Bnancial dValings vrith friendly, or hos- 

f 

tile sovereigns, together with the treaties and ultimatums 
wliidli determined them. CpsRgrations or guilds were..,tq be 
dealt with by a different section. So, too, provinces, villages 
and families whose customs, professions and transactions 
were to be duly noted. Gems, precious stones, and other 
tilings should be registered with meticulous care — “ the 
rate of their price, the rate of their barter, the counter- 
weights used in weighing them, their number, their 
weight, and their cubical measure.’* But the most' 
complicated of all branches of accounts seems' to 'have been 
that relating to government factories. “The description' 
of the work carried on, and of the results reahsed, in several \ 
manufactories ; the amount of profit, loss, expenditure, 
delayed earnings, the amount of Vy&ji (premia in kind or 
cash) realised— the status of government agency employed, 
the amount of wages paid, the number of free labourers 
engaged, pertaining to the investment of capital of any 
work*’ — all should be accurately given.’ 

The local officials mentioned by Kautalya are interest- 
ing. H e divides aj k ingdom into four provinces, each govem - 
ed by a Viceroy . Antap|las seem to be 
officerFin charge of frontiers, wardens of 
the marches. The Atavikas took charge 
of wild tracts. The Purga-p&las jaanaged the fortification s. 
There are the same administrative divisions of eight hun- 
dred, four himdred and two hundred rillages. The Pradestris 
were in charge of districts, while at the bottom the Gop_a .was 
the village=acaon n,tan t. Kautalya^owher e mentions anvl; 
self-governing institutions*~m J he.-Yillage. The Nftgaraka 
is the superintendent of a city. Mention is made of Dapjjgr 
pfilas and Pra^&stris, magis trates o r judicial officers.* 


Local Govern- 
ment. 


1 Ibid., 62, 


* Ibid., 10, 69-70, 142, 144. 
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Besides those regular administrative funotionaries there 
were a number of Court and household oifioers. The Hish 
gri.est, the saorifioi^ priest and the royal 
Hoii8o1ioT!i toiiohorsocm to have ranked amongHthe 
officors. highest personages of the realm. The Dau- 

vfirika or d oor-keeper and the AntarvUsika or superintend- 
ent of .the Jiarem come. in the seoond_ grade. The f oret eller, 
the astrologer, the reader of omens, the reader of Purfi^as, 
the saorifioial priests, the retinue of the priest, the story- 
teller, and the bard oooupied the same position as the 
Superintendents of Departments. The sorcerer and, most 
curious of all, the honourable playmate of the king, came 
a little lower. The bodyguards and attendants stood much 
lower. Every Hindu Court patronised.,poets and scholars 
whose emoluments in Kautalj'a range from five hundred to a 
thousand panas a year. Many musicians receive two hund- 
red and fifty papas a year,’ In Kautulya the salaries an d-> 
, allowances are tremendous in amount. 

The highest, 48,000 a year, is given to the preceptor, 
the High Priest, ’the teacher, the Chief Minister, the Com- 
raander-in-Chiof, as also to the Queen, 
the Queen-mother, and the heir-apparent 
who, for the purpose, counted as officers of the first rank. 
The door-keeper, the Superintendent of the harem, the 
Commander, the Colleotor-general, and the Chamberlain, 
receive ^,000- panas a year ; the prince, his nurse, the 
Chief Constable, the city officer, the Superintendent of 
Commerce, the Superintendent of Manufactories, members 
of the Council, Superintendents of country parts and bound- 
aries , 12,000; chiefs of military corporations, chiefs of ele- 
phants, of horses, of chariots, of infantry and commissioners, 
8,00^ ; Superintendents of infantry, of cavalry, of c hariot s, 
"of elephants, guards of timber and elephant forest ^^POQ)) 
charioteers, physicians, trainers of horses, chief carpenters, ‘ 


Salaries. 


» Ibid., 24B— 47. 
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and rearers of animals, ( |^,000 ^‘ the foreteller, the reader of 
omens, the astrologer, tlm^ reader of pur^as, the storj- 
teller, tlie bard, the retinue of the priest, and all Superin- 
tendents of departments, 1,000; musicians, 250 ; trumpet- 
blowers, twice as much ; artisans and carpenters, 120 ; 
servants in charge of quadrupeds and bipeds, workmen 
doing miscellaneous work, attendants upon the royal 
person, bodyguards and procurers of free labourers, 60 ; 
honourable playmate of the king, the elephant-driver, 
the sorcerer, miners of mountains, all kinds of attendants, 
teachers and scholars, 500 to 1,000 ; a messenger of middle 
quality, ten panas for travelling one yojana, and twice as 
much for travelling from ten to a hundred yojanas ; the 
king’s representative in the B&jasdya and other saoiidoes, 
thrice as much as others ; the charioteer of the 
king, 1,000; principal spies such as those who im- 
personated the fraudulent, the indifferent, the householder, 
the merchant, and the ascetic, 100 ; ‘ fiery ’ spies, such as 
those who served as village servants, poisoners, and those 
who impersonated mendicant women, 500 ; servants leading 
the spies, 250. The remuneration of the subordinate execu- 
tive and ministerial posts was to be fixed departmentally.^ 
So far as possible, all transfers were to be avoided among the 
guard of royal buildings, forts, and country parts. Besides 
the regular salaries, the government ser- 
vants expected bonuses from the king 
when they had to bear the expenses of ohild-birth, sickness 
or funerals. The wives and sons of those 
who died on duty should receive pensions. 
So, too, the state should afford relief to the aged or infantine 
dependents of deceased royal servants. 
Promotion depended on good record 
rather than on seniority. When the treasur}"- was 


"Promotion. 


• It is possible, but it cannot be proved, that the higher grades of 
salaries included part of departmental expenses. 

35 
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short of money, payment, should be made partly in cash 
Paymont in partly in kind.' Many government 
officers, physicians, veterinary surgeons, 
messengers, are to bo provided Avith land which, however, 
they oould not sell or mortgago.® 


Kautalya’s judicial system. is^ most^ela borat ej but ther e 
isjnotliingjp indicate how far Jt.corresponde d to fa cts.JThe 
details smack too much of theory and must 
‘ * be loft out of account. Of course, the 

king.is the highest court of justice. Kautalya wants courts 
to be established in places which formed the headquarters 
of the circles of eight hundred, four hundred, and two 
hundred villages and at the meeting-points of districts, 
and at the headquarters of village oirouits. The Courts 
were of two descriptions, the Dharmasthiya and Kantaka- 
^odhana, roughly, civil and criminal, though their spheres 
overlap and the latter is also invested with some police and 
executive functions. The judicial bench consists of three 
judges. The whole administration is presided over by the 
chief judge.® Equity prevails over the letter of the law 
' but the _JKautalyan penal code js_ a stern one. Ordinary 
wounding is to be punished with corresponding 
mutilation of the offender, perjury with mutilation of the 
extremities. Injury to a sacred tree, evasion of title 
on goods sold, and intrusion on the royal procession going 
to the hunt — all alike might be capitally punished. In a 
passage of general application, however, Kautalya counsels 
moderation in the infliction of punishments.* The procedure 
prescribed by. ^utalya with a marvellous fullness of detaiu 
is remarkable for its iniistenoe on recording everytliingTfbr 
its rules on witnesses, their qualifications and disqualifica- 


’ Arthafiastra, 246—47. For the Accounts Departmenti Ibid,, 62. 
® Ibid., 116-18. 

= Ibid., 147, 169, 171, 200. 
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tions in partioular cases, their travelling and sumptuary 
allowances, their oross-esamination and punishments in case 
of perjury.’ Clerks of the court who neglected their duties 
or sided with either party to litigation, ^u^es who abused or 
ill-treated litigants, or accepted bribes were’ likewise to 
be chastised.’’ Torture is allowed to elicit confession in 
certain oases and spies play an lAi^uitous role in every 
stage of judicial proceedings. I nKautalya - 
the secret service performs four°importamt\ 
duties. Its members noted all happenings^^alT^nSs and • 
shades of jpublio feehng^ and ^sent ff>gula r rep orts on it to 
the government— veritable ‘ newspapers ’ 1 TliesJt.QiiEe dJn 
foreign states^ tried to fathom the intentions of friends and 
designs of enemies. As such they closely corresponded to 
spies in modern Europe. The y tried to detect sedition and 
crime in the land, and thus approximated to the modem 
Criminal Intelligence Department of India. LMtlx,J)hj^y 
watch ed th e doings of government ^n’ants of aljLrTO ks^l 
and reported to the highest authorities. Here they bear a 
partial resemblance to the Waqiah-navisas — who, however, 
were not secret officers — the news-recorders, of the Mughal 
empire.’ The spies are to be drawn from both sexe s and-l 
^11 grades_ o.t .sooiety .. They should settle on farms, engage 
in trade, get into prisons, or wander in all conceivable dis- 
guises from one end of the kingdom to the other and in 
regions far beyond. Or they could stoop lower, commit 
thefts, regale themselves •with drink, and lure marked men — 
natives or foreigners — with their lascivious charms. 
Tln:ougho.utJiis -work Kauta lya dispj ays^jinjdfflormal anxietj^ 

> Ibid., 149, 176. 

- Ibid., 222-24, 

* Abul Fazl, Aiii-i-Akbarl, tr. Blocbmann. The Hawkins’ Voy- 
ages, pp. 400-401. Monserrate (.tr. Hoyland and ed. Banerji), p. 212. 
For scattered notices cf 'WSqiah-nnvlsas, Abul Fazl, Akbamfuna. 
Es:tiacts from tbeir reports are interspersed throughout Jahfihglr- 
nSnid, Motamad Khan's Iqbrilnam&,Maasir-i-Jah&ugiri (Eljiuda Bakhsh 
Ms.), Abdul Hamid Lahori’s P&dsMhnfim6 and other Pemian chroni- 
cles. 
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to enlist religion in tlio sorvioo of ospionngo. Ho would 
organise the department in the most thorough-going fashion 
and devotes many chapters to it. There wore to bo Saih- 
sthfts or institutes of ospionagc to which all classes of spies 
wore to submit their reports. In laying down their methods 
of work, Kautalya sounds the lowest depths of ignomin)'. 
All sorts of contemptible fraud, treachery, sacrilege, iin- 
inorality and cruelty might bo resorted to as tho occasion 
demanded.^ Tho remuneration of spies varies according to 
their grade and tho nature of their task and sometimes 
ranges between 250 and 1,000 pa^as.® 


Defence. 


Kautalya does not fail to^.provido a* ,t|ioj’o,ugh system 
of military defence. Sthilniya," dronamukha’',' kharavfttika 
and sahgnihaon fortresses should bo 
sot up in tho centres of eight hundred, 
four hundred, two hundred and ton villages respectively. 
Tho frontiers should bo protected by forts manned by 
boundary guards.® Tho army comprises regular nationals, 
mercenaries, recruits from wdld tribes, warriors’ corpora- 
tions, immigrants from friendly tracts or deserters from 
hostile territory. Tho chief army corps wore to bo split • 
into divisions and sub-divisions with different flags, trumpets, 
drums and conch-shells.'* ^Kautalya provides ph 3 'sloians 
and, surgeons for tho battlefield. ® X- ' 

The splendours of tho court, tho salaries of tho officers, 
the expenses of state departments, tho army, and the 
Roveuue multifarious activities of tho state necessi- 

tated a vast revenue which seems to 
have boon derived from various sources. In the system 
of Kautalya, tho st£\te itself is tho biggest Jiindowner-and 


‘ ArthaSSsbra, 18-22, 26-26, 208—12, 236—40, 242—44, 376—79, 
382—88, 395—401. Kautalya (p, 12) calls spies the eyes of the king. 

“ Ibid., 246. 


* Ibid., p. 46. 

“ Ibid., pp. 139-140. 
' Ibid., p. 307. 
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business-concern. It clai med a share, in_Jhe income of 
every one else. It exacted a large tribute from the 
feudatories. It appropriated one-sixth of the land-produce 
with extra fees for irrigation. A heavy excise on drinks 
dice and p rostitut ion brought a good deal. Justice, in w'hich 
heavy fines figure so frequently, might have brought 
oven more. Nothing was manufaotiwed, nothing was 
distributed, nothing was sold or consumed but something 
poured into the coffers of the state. The regulati on . of,, 
coinage was in itself a source _of incomeT^^n™ tho sale of 
coins wiiioh went on, both parties should pay 5 per cent, on 
their profits to the state. There w'as a department of 
tho Rupadarsaka for the purpose.* 

A largo tribute fiowed from the feudatories. Kautalya 
fnmkl}' recognises the sale of honours for financial purposes. 
For emergencies he cooll}- prescribes the fraudulent rob- 
bing, through spies, of guilds, religious institutions, w'ealthy 
families and individuals. He lays down various devices 
for collecting money by imposing on populai* credulity. 
In addition to it all, voluntary subscriptions might be 
called from the people. ® 

In broad outline, such is the administrative system 
prescribed by Kautalya. The details wliioh fill every 

chapter of his woi-k have to bo neglected 
Kautalya com- , _ ° 

pared with con- for OOT present purpose. But that his 

thOT°writers^°'^' goneral principles are true to facts is 
, borne out by his afSnities writh Manu, 

the other Dharma ^ftstras and inscriptions. Far in the 
south, the historical and political data supplied by nearly 
contemporary Tamil literature hilly with the Arthasfistra. 
The pages of V. Kimakasabhai’s “ Tfimils Eighteen Hun- 
dred Years Ago, ’’ based on literature, often remind one of 

* The different divisions of the coin standard are the Karsapana, 
Ardha-Karsapana.,, Pada-Karsfipana, Oaturmdsaha, Trimfisaka, 
Dvimasaka. Ekamasaka. Ardhamasaka. and Kakanika. 

5 ibid,, 240— 44. 
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Tiruvalluvar. 


Kautalya. For instance, there are groups of roj’^al attendants 
— perfumers, garland-makers, betel-bearers, areoanut-ser vers. 
armourers, dressing valets, torch or light-bearers and body- 
guards.’ Maids and dwarfs are there as in Kautalya.® Yet 
more significant are the rules on harlo ts and courtezans,® 
which, broadly speaking, follow the lines of Kautalya. There 
are tolls and seals on merchandise * on which Kautalya ex- 
patiates at such length. 

A similar conclusion emerges from the study of Tiru- 
valluvar who flourished in the second or third century A.D. 

His T&mil ethical classic Mupp&l or the 
Kural, as it is better known, is one of the 
most popular works south of the Godavari and has set the 
standard of literary excellence throughout T&milakam.’' 
He insists on the same qualities in the king as Kautalya— 
fearlessness, liberality, wisdom, energy, vigil ance, learn ing, 

( ,l)ravery, virtue in general,* freedom from pride, anger, lust, 
I'avarioe and from low pleasures,’ capacity and readiness 
\to hear unpalatable words.® “ The king who is without the 
guard of men who can rebuke him will perish even though 
there be no one to destroy him.”® As in the Artha^astra, 
so in the Kural, ministers must be of good family and 
character, should not be ignorant and should not be stran- 
gers. ’ “ The king must be accessible to the people, must 
personally conduct the administration, examine oases and 

^ Eanakasabhai, Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, p. 110. 

® Ibid., Ill, 

® Ibid., 123. 

* Ibid., 112. 

^ * There are numerous Tdmil editions of the Kural. There is an 

English translation by Pope and another by J. Lazarus who also 
translates an excellent Tdmil Commentary (Madras, 1885). A selec- 
tton, with an English translation, by A. Madhayiyah deserves notice. 

tjrief reviews. Cover, Folk-songs of Southern ' India, pp. 200— 
246. See also Kanakasabhai, op. oit-, p. 138. 

* Kural, ed. Lazarus, pp. 382-84, 387-88, 390. 

’ Ibid., 431-82, 436. 

® Ibid., 389. 
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give decisions.’ The need for consultation is emphasised 
and the qualifications and duties of the chief officers of 
state are dwelt upon after the manner of the Artha^&stras.* 
On ambassadors, the Kural reads like an echo of the 
Artha^fistra.® On forts,"* and on the army,® the Kural 
is feeble but in line with the Artha^astra. Tiruvalluvar’s 
sayings on espionage might, with slight alterations, pass for 
those of Kautalva. A snv and a book of laws are the_eYj0SjDf, 
a king.® Through spies the king must ascertain daily and 
quickly what happens among all men.’ A spy is one who 
watches all men, to wit, those who are in the king’s 
service, his relatives as well as his enemies.® As in 
Kautalya, spies are to assume various disguises, such as 
those of ascetics.® As in Kautalya again, the reports of 
one spy are to bo checked by those of another.’® Honours 
are not to be conferred publicly on spies lest secrets be 
divulged.’ ’ Though avowedly an ethical treatise, the Kural 
when dealing with diplomatic or foPeign affairs, betrays the 
same temper which made Kautalya’s name a l^*eword 
for fraud and treachery. Its opportunism, its Machiavellian 
precepts are exactly parallel to the maxims of the Artha- 
^fistra.’ ® 

Another work which must be compared with the Artha- 
^fistra of Kautalya is the Artha^ftstra of Brihaspati in Sfitra 
form discovered a few years ago by Dr, 
pat??Ajth?fc'. J Thomas. If its references to 
Saiva, Vaisnava and S&kta sects and to 


' Ibid.i 620, 647 — 60, 601, 668, See also 661 — 66, 663 — 67 on 
righteons rule. 

= Ibid., 631—36, 638-40, 048, 646, 666, 660, 676. 

* Ibid. ,681-82, 685-86. 

» Ibid., 742-60. 

“ Ibid., 761-62, 764, 766-80. 

* Ibid., 681. 

’ Ibid.. 682-83. 

‘ Ibid., 684. 

® Ibid., 686-86. 

•o Ibid., 688-89. 


« Ibid., 690. 

» Ibid., 471-74, 488-90 
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the Yftdavas of Devagiri are genuine, it must be held to be 
a very late work, not anterior to the 12th century A.D. 
But these references may bo interpolations, for the language 
and stjde of the work point to an earlier age. It breathes 
the Arthadftstra atmosphere. 

The little that this treatise of six short chapters has to 
say pertains mostly to theory. It is remarkable that it 
unequivocally declares that the precepts of religion are not 
to be followed when they are opposed to usage. ' Right is 
not to be practised by the king if it is disapproved by the 
world.® The king should keep his wives, relations, friends, 
counsellors and dependents well in hand. AIli.rSprts_of^l 
pieans 'might be employed for the purpose— conciliation, 
gifts and diplomacy, that is, ' a polipy'of ..divid^’ancT^^ 

An effort should be made to arrive at unanimity in the 
council-chamber.* Youth is declared a disqualification for 
the delicate oflSce of counsellor.® 

After emphasising ■ the need of adequate naval and 
military defence, general protection of the people and en- 
forcement of the social order, Brihaspati wants that rest- 
houses should be provided for the convenience of travellers, 
temples and schools, tanks and fields should be looked after, 
festivals should be encouraged and public houses and harlots 
should be controlled.® 

That the ideas imbedded in the Artha^&stras and above 
all in Kautalya remained partly true to facts even in later 
TTfempnAitt- p times is indicated by their persistence in 
Sanskrit literature. About the 7th or 8th 


' B^rhaspatya Sfttra (ed, P.W. Thomaa, Punjab Sanskrit Series), 
1, 4, also III, IB. For a rather different view, III, 31 — 36. 

= Ibid., I, 4-5. 

* Ibid., 1, 46-48, B2. 

Ibid., II, B4 ; III, 27 ; IV, 27, 30, 34, 36 - 44 ; VI, 4. 

* On the qualifications of ministers. Ibid., I, 58 ; II, 51-52. 

Ibid., Ill, 18, 26-27, 38, 49, 63—65, 76 — 78. For other passages of 
political significance in Brihaspati, see 1, 1, 2, 32- 35, 61, 93; 11, 60; III, 
40-41; VI, 8-15. 
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century A.D. Hilmaadaka versified portions of the Kauti- 
liya in his celebrated Nitis8.ra or Essence of Polic 3 \’ The 
Agni and Matsya Purdnas quote whole sections from Kd- 
mandaka. He is likewise pr ofuse ly drawn upon by later 
legal writers and commentators, poets and story-tellers. 
Sankarfirya wrote a commentary on Kamandaka.” In the 
tenth century A.D. Somadeva cried ‘back toKautalya.’ 

About the time of Kautalya, ^e. Buddhist author 
, Ary adeva incidentally offered some political reflections in 
his Gatulisatikft. But the only thing note- 
worthy there is his repudiation of the 
doctrine of reason of state. Morality or righteousness must 
everywhere be in supreme, in public as in private life.® 
It is possible that some rulers tried to observe the precept. 

Another Buddhist writer Arya ^fira composed liis 
Jdtakam&lfi about the 4th oenturj' A.D., but he follows the 
Jdtakas so closely that he has hardly 


Aryadeva. 


Arya 6ftra. 


anything original.* 


* Sdjandra Ldla Mitia, M. N. Dutb and B. K. Sarkar hold that 
Kfimandaka’s Nttis&ra was taken to the island of BSli, in the 4th cen- 
tury AD,, but Jolly (Introduotion to the Kautiliya ArthaSdstra, pp. 
6 -8) is inclined to place the author in the 8th century A.D. Winternitz 
arrives at the same conclusion. See also Dr. Frederick’s Report on 
the Sanskrit Literature of Bflli to the Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences. 

In the Nitisfira, see particularly 1,2-7. 11—14, 21— 60; 11,61— 71; 
IV, 33; V, 37; VII, 1-2; XXII, 93; XXXI, 64-68. 

The Cdnakya SUtras (.vide Appendix to Shamasnstry’s edition 
of the Arthasdstra, 1919) is, in spite of its title, the work of some one 
else and is, besides, useless for our purpose 

* Aryadeva, Oatubsatikd, pp. 462 - 464. 

* Tdrdnatha’s identification of Arya ^dra with Advaghosa is, on 
internal groimds, untenable. 

• In the Jdtakamdld see Stories II and III for royal virtues and 
generosity. Stories VIII and IX for righteous rule and punishment, 
Stories X for famine relief, XIII for royal righteousness, XXXI for 
the picture of an ideal prince. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Gupta Empire and After. 

In the fourth oentur}' A.D. the centripetal forces 
re-asserted themselves and an .empire of the feudal-federal 
type embraojngJ.he greater part of North 
nasty Deooan came into existence. 

The famous Qupta dynasty was founded, 
as the All&hfthfid Inscription of Samudragupta records, by 
a Rftja named Gupta. His son was Ghatotkaoa,' whose son 
and successor Oandragupta I. married the Licchavi princess 
&imfi.radevi about 308 ’A.D. and probably added her 
patrimony to his dominions. On the obv.erse of the coins 
of Oandragupta the figure of the Licchavi queen appears 
along with that of the king himself, while the reverse bears 
the legend Lioohavyah. Probably the Licohavis were a 
power in eastern India and might have held P&taliputra. 
The marriage-alliance between the Guptas ■an3’'’Lic- 
ohavis seems to have resulted somehow in the union 
of the two principalities. After some additions by conquest, 
the dominions of Oandragupta I. comprised Avadha (Oudh), 
Tirhut, south Bih&r and the adjoining districts. He assumed 
the title of Mahftr&jftdhirflja and from his reign dates the 
Gupta era.* He was succeeded, in 330 or 335 A.D., by his 

’ Bloch (Ann. Rep. Arch. Surr., 1903-4, p. 102) identifies 
this ruler with the Qhatotkacagupta whose name occurs on one ol 
the Bas&dh seals. V. A’. Smith {J.B.A.S., 1906, p. IBS) supports the 
view. But See D. R. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., 1012, p. 3. 

’ Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, Inscriptions of the 
Early Gupta Kings and their Successors, ed. and tr. Fleet, No. 1. Y. A. 
Smith, Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 295-96, also Revised 
Chronology of the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty, Ind. Ant., 1902, 
p. 257. Fleet, op. cit., p. 88, note 5, emphasises that the Gupta era, 
like other eras, simply grew out of the habit of dating in regnal years. 
On the calculation of the Gupta era. Ibid., Introduction. 
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son Sann idraguuta who, in a series of brilliant campaigns, 
imposed his suzerainty on many northern Rajas, nine of -vrhom 
are mentioned in the AllahabSd^fnsoription ; on the frontier 
kingdoms, ohiefships or oligarchies ; on the chiefs of wild 
tribes, and on eleven rulers towards the south. He ex- 
tinguished some of the old dynasties but allowed others 
to exist under his overlordship. Hari^ena, the author of the 
Pra^asti on the Alliih§brid Pillar, boasts that his master con- 
quered the whole earth. He signalised his achievements 
by celebrating the A^vamedha saorifioe which seems to have 
been in abeymioe for ages. * The range of his alliances ex- 
tended from the Oxus to Ceylon. Siri Meghavanna or Me- 
ghavarna of Ceylon (o. A.D. 352—79) whom Sylvain Ldvi, 
on the basis of evidence from Chinese sources, has proved 
to be a contemporary of Samudragupta, sent to the latter 
an embassy, laden with gems, with a view to facilitate the 
foundation of a monastery. The northern emperor was 
pleased to consider the gifts as tribute.® About 375 A.D. 
Samudragupta was suooeeded by his son Oandragupta II, 
surnamed Yikramaditya, who added Malwa, Gnjrfit and 
KAthiftwad to the empire. The Mathurft Slone Inscription 
records his boast that he exterminated all kings. He ruled 
probably until 413 A.D.* and was succeeded bj' Kjimara- 
gupjta I. who, in spite of a temporary set-baok, once 
again performed the Aswaniedha sacrifice and ruled until 
455 A.D.'* Troubles thickened with the next king 

* Fleet, Jsos. t, 2. V. A. Smith, op. cit., 297— 806. The Asramedha 
was marked by a special issxie of gold ooins which bear on the reverse 
the legend Asvamedha Par.'ikrama, 'the paramount prince of the 
horse-sacrifice •* and the figure of the queen Dattfldevt, while the 
obverse has an altar and the figure of the sacrificial horse. See Allan, 
Catalogue of the Goins of the Gupta Dynasties, etc. See also Rapson, 
J.B.A.S., 1901, p. 102, for a seal bearing the figure of a horse and the 
legend Pardkrama. 

- Sylvain Levi, Ind. Ant., 1902, p. 192. Fleet, op, cit., l\o. 1, 

® Fleet i>os. 8, 4. For an account of the reign of Caudragupta 
II., V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 806—16. 

* V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp, 816-17, 
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Skandagupla (o. A.D. 455—0. 467), who had to oope with a 
good deal of iateraal revolt and with swarms of Huns'. 
The empire fell asunder but the dynasty or its branches 
continued far into Che aixtli o^entury..A,p.’ 

The administration of the Guptas is to be studied pri- 
marily from the insoriptions, supplemented by the Qpins, 
„ , of the various kings of the dynasty. A 

Qupta Admlnis- few impressions and opinions are 
trafaon. presented by the Qhines^_jpilgrira, 

] Pft-hien, who travelled in India from 405 to 411 A.D., and 
who, though engrossed with Bud dhist literature and 
tradition, has incidentally recorded some facts of secular 
interest. The great poet and dramatist, KMdfiaa, who 
belongs most probably to this period, can be noticed in the 
same connection. So, too, a few other plays like the 
MricohakaVikd. and the MjidrkrEtk^asa. But since an 
element of doubt attaches almost invariably to the dates 
of Hindu writers, this class of evidence is best set forth 
separately at the end. 

P&-hien’s observations are of an entirely general 
, nature and may be noticed first of all. 

eral' obee^atfonB The country was .well,_gos:erned ; grder 

maintained ; Itfe and property were 
secure; th^ roads were safe for travellers. 
'The government did not interfere much in the life of the 
v-'i people; there were no pass-port regulations, and no regis- 
I tration of households. He remarks that slaughter of animals 

^ Ibid., pp. 326 — 32. A passage in the Jaina HarivaihSa PurfiQa 
(Oanto LX, 83~ 88) has the propheoy that Gupta rule will commence 
720 years after the Nirvfina of Mahftvira, that is, about 193-94 A.D., 
and that it will endure for 231 years. (K. B. Pathak, Ind. Ant., XV, 
1886, p. 141.) On the VAkAtjakas in Gupta history, see Krishnaswamy 
Aiyangar, Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XV, No. 2, pp. 163 et 
eg.; Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. V, Part I,pp. 31et 
seq., Y. B. Gupte, Journal of Indian History, December, 1926, pp. 399 
etseq. 
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or drinking was unknown in the oounfciy, bull he does not 
mention thal either was interdicted by the government. 
Tho Guptas wore Brahmanisls but they observed the 
rule of toler atjon.aod.generpstty. towards all sects. PA-hien 
notes that many Buddhist monasteries enjoyed royal 
grants of land. Tho criminal law was mild. Pines wore 
the~usual form of punishment. Rebellion or brigandage 
was punished bj' amputation of the hand. It may, however, 
be doubted if PA-liien is correct in the statement that 
capital punishment was altogether unknown. The revenue 
was derived chiefly from the crown-lands. P4-hien 
mentions free hospitals but only says that they had been 
founded by benevolent citizens. Those at Pataliputra 
sheltered the destitute, cripple and diseased from any 
region. Medicine, food, drink, and all comforts were 
provided free. There is an interesting notice that the 
kings of GandhAra were BrAhmapas.* 

The most striking fact which emerges from the study 

of the Gupta inscriptions is that the 

empire was, dominated by. feudalism and 
Poutical coadi- — . .. , , , 

tions. that the very idea of a kingdom had 

become that of a feudal-f ederal .organisa- 
tion. RAja or oven MahArAja now means only a fepdatory. 
SAmimla or MahasAmanta has the same signiflcance. The 
higher feudatories have sub-feudatories under them. The 
idea of a king, as distinct from a feudatory, is conveyed 

> Travels of Pd-hien, tr. Giles, Ohs. XXVII, XXXVI, XXXVII. 
The pilgrim’s observatioas on royal generosity and tolerance are 
borne out by' indigenous evidence. Oandragupta I. listened to the 
Buddhist sage Vasubandhu, to whom the prince Samudragupta was 
made over for education. ITaragupta Bdldditya endowed the Bud- 
dhist monastic university of Nfilanda with handsome buildings. The 
inscriptions which have survived testify abundantly to the generosity 
of courts. So frequent were the grants that a regular code of 
agrahdras had grown up. (For instance, see Bp. Ind., XI, 
Xos. 2, 21.) 
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only by the grand title of Mah&r&jddhiraja, The 
suzerain generally assumes two other titles— Parame^- 
vara and Paramabhatt&raka. These are the titles applied 
to all independent kings in the Gupta as well as later 
inscriptions. It is significant that the first two rulers of the 
dynasty — Gupta and Ghatotkaca — are not given these 
high-sounding designations by their descendants and 
successors. They are only called Mahfirajas. ' Probably 
they were only feudatories of more powerful inag^tes. In 
Gupta and later inscriptions, feudatories, even when they 
do not expressly mention their suzerains, are content to 
call themselves Mah&rdjas or adopt a similar title. As 
soon as the Gupta line started on an independent 
career of its own and, as was almost inevitable in the 
political circumstances of the times,' stood forth as 
itself the suzerain of some feudatories, it bedecked itself 
with titles denoting independence and empire. The inscrip- 
tions of the Vardhana dynasty which came into prominence 
in the first half of the seventh century A.D. tell an 
identical tale.® In this fashion every real kingdom is an 
empire. An empire or a kingdom _is _ largely feudajl^ 
organism. As the internal autonomy of the various regions 
of an empire is respected, it partakes of the nature of a 
confederation. The working of this t)’^pe of polity is well 
illustrated by the Gupta inscriptions. 

The Allflliftbad Inscription states that Samudragupla 
captured and liberated many kings, while violently uprooting 
some others of the north. In the latter 

The composi- ease is implied annexation, in the former 
tion of the Gupta . . • ^ t 

Empire. mere imposition of suzerainty. In the 

same strain the inscription goes on to 

mention that many royal families which had fallen and had 

lost their sovereignty were re-established. Autonomy 

* Fleet, Nos. 1, 4. 

* For another similar instance, Fleet, No. 47. 
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carried with it the right to retain or develop different 
systems of organisation. Thus, the Mala vas, Arjunilyanas. 
Yaudheyas,’ iMadrakas, Abhiras. Pr&rjunas. Sanakdnikas, 
KAkas, Khnraparikas and otliers mentioned in the inscription 
are clearly tribal oligarchies. The Prahaladpur Stone 
Pillar Inscription® shows the suzerain appointing a 
chief as the leader of a tribe. The appointment mas' be only 
the recognition of a de facto ruler. In any case, the 
tribal oligarchies re t ain_,their_. individuality and internal 
self-g overn ment. Like other states, they issue coins. In- 
deed, the large number of punch-marked coins issued from 
various mints testifies to the large number of autonomous or 
semi-autonomous regions and groups.* There is a 
notable passage in the Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa, who 
flourished about this time, to the effect that a money- 
changer could recognise from wliich village, town or 
capital and from what mint a particular coin was issued. 
Coinage vras_thus feudal andjooal and varied from place to 
.place. So great was this variety that a regular science of 
coinage grew up as Buddhaghosa testifies.® There are 
numerous coins issued by Nigamas or cities and Janapadas 
or districts, which testify to the existence of very small, 
partially autonomous areas. The coins, again, prove that 
some foreign dynasties wore allowed to linger. These, 
however, were being rapidly assimilated to the Hindu tradi- 
tion. Thus, the coins of the Sytho-Sassanian Varahan V 

* On the basis of coin-finds, Cunningham placed the Yaudheyas 
between Delhi and Karndl (Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., XIV, p. 140; also 
Goins of Anoient India, p. 76). 

■ Fleet, Xo, 67. 

* On the significance of punch-marks see Spooner, Ann. Rep. 
Arch. Snrv., 1906-6, p. 163; Ibid., 1913-14, p. 220 ; Walsh, J.B.O.R.S., 
1919, pp. 18-19. 

■* D. R. Bhandnrkar, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1913-14, p. 226. On 
Coinage see also S. B. D., XT, Mahfisndassana Suita, pp. 252 
et seq. 
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have ^iva and a bull on the reverse.’ T^he s tatus of 
feud atories shows great variations. In fact, there seem to 
have been several definite grades among them. In the 
AUS-habad Inscription Pratyantanripatis— frontier “kings” 
or chiefs— are higher than Simantas. Maharftjas are 
obviously higher than Rajas. Mahfirajas and Mahasainantas 
seem to be of equal status. Both the titles are applied 
constantly to Samudrasena and his ancestors in an inscrip- 
tion* and to others elsewhere.® A number of feudatories, 
in the grants issued by them on their own authority, refer 
to their feudatories who are therefore sub-feudatories of the 
emperor. The inscriptions of Mahflraja Hastin, for instance, 
expressly mention Gupta sovereignty and then proceed to 
address his own feudatories.* It ap pears th at _only on 
acquiring a certain degree of importance could a feudatory 
be called a Mah&rSja. One of the inscriptions makes 
it clear that after two generations in a family had 
extended the patrimony and consolidated their power, its 
third representative assumed the title of Mah&raja. The 
rise to such a position was duly signalised by a sort of 
consecration and blessed and acknowledged by the suzerain 
lord. The Mah&r&ja Dronasimha was installed “ by besprin- 
kling” by his paramount sovereign, ‘the sole lord' of 
the circumference of the whole earth, ’ and the glory of his 
new position “ was purified by his great liberality.” Judg- 
ing from the date of the inscription of his grandson (671-72 
A.D.), this event must have taken place during the latter 
days of the Gupta Empire.® It was probably on such oc- 
casions that feudatories sometimes ventured _ to . celebrate 


' Bapson, Indian Coins, No. 16. 

* Fleet, No. 80. 

* Ibid., Nos. 8, 10, 18. 

Ibid., Nos. 21, 22. See also Ind. Ant., XVII, 1888, p. 183. 
‘ Fleet, No. 38, 
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a s.ort,of_A^vamedlia. ^ Vassals specially favoured of the 
suzerain were given further honorific titles such as S^anta- 
oftd&mapi.® Whether these additional titles were here- 
ditary during this period is not clear but the ordinary 
feudal designations are always trimsmitted from father 
to son. Smaller feudatories, those bearing only the 
title of B&ja, also ma&e~ grants, though, judging from the 
paucity of their inscriptions, not with the same frequency.* 
It appears that feudatories were sometimes employed in 
positions of high trust under the suzerain. The Khoh Oop- 
per-plate Inscription of the Maharfija Samksobha records 
that the Mahfirfija Hastin was placed in charge of eighteen 
forest ohiefships.* The grant of Jayabhata II mentions 
S&nantas in the same breath with Bhogikas and Visayapatis 
who are undoubtedly government officers.* The line be- 
tween officers of state and feudatories sothetimes grows faint 
and official and feudatory titles are indiscriminately applied 
to many personages." Prom another inscription it appears 
that boundary pillars were sometimes set up to mark off 
the territories of different feudatories.’ The king often en- 
tered into matrimonial relations with feudatories as with 
ministers." The feudatories sometimes attended upon the 
king. TheKahaum Stone Pillar Inscription of the year 460-61 
A.D. speaks of the tranquil reign of Skandagupta whose 
hall of audience (Upasthanabhfimi) was shaken by the wind 
caused by the falling down (Jn the act of performing obei- 
sance) of the heads of a hundred Nripatis or feudatory 
rulers.® In the language of etiquette the relations between 
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the suzerain and the vassal are summed up in the ex- 
pression' Padanndhy&ta, “ meditating on the feet of—,” 
which emphasises reverence and obedienoe. The same term 
is used to typify the attitude of a MahSrSja or Mah&rfijft- 
dhirdja towards his parents, preceptors or other superiors.' 
In almost all of the numerous “perpetual,” “ eternal” grants 
of villages recorded in the inscriptions, the inhabitants con- 
cerned are commanded to obey the grantees. The grants 
being also expressly free from the entrance of government 
police and soldiers, it seems that the grantee was expected 
to arrange for defence and maintenance of order. Since most 
of the grantees were BrShmanas, some of them might not have 
discharged these duties by themselves. Perhaps they left 
them to chief persons of the village. But in any case, this 
system of grants which are avowedly hereditary, which, 
in fact, are expected to last “ until the sun and moon en- 
dure,” and the resumption of which is cursed with the 
heaviest imprecations, would introduce an element of feu- 
dalism at the bottom. These small landholders, however, 
could easily be controlled in the case of any imtoward in- 
cidents. The great feudatories might have been more diffi- 
cult to manage. Vassalage faded by insensible degrees into 
practical independence. It is significant that the All&hSbdd 
Inscription counts the king of Ceylon, undoubtedly indepen- 
dent, as a sort of vassal. 

From the Gupta period onwards, an independent king— 
generally a real .emperor — almost always styles himself 
Parame^yara, supreme lord, Ma har& iMhir 
supreme king of Mah&rajas, and 
Paramabhattarak^a, the most worshipful 
one.® Sometimes he adds other equally imposing 
titles— Samr&t,® Bk&dhir&ja,"* Rfijidhirfija, Oakravartin, 

' Fleet, Nos. 3, 26. Bp. Ind., X, No. 12. Ind. Ant., XII, p. 249. 

® For the Qnpta period, i.e.. Fleet, Nos. 1, 4, 6, 10, 12, 13, 32, 46, etc. 

* Ibid., No. 33. 

Ibid., No. 32. ' 
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Parainadaivala. ’ The later Godval Plates of Vikravnaditya I, 
A.D. 674, state that one of his ancestors Pulakefin I acquired 
the title of Parauiesvara bj* defeating Harsavardhana but 
in the same sentence Piilakeiin’s father is also called Para- 
meirara. So in the Deccan, too, the titjejnust be held to bo 
the ordinary symbol of independence and suzerainty.® The 
JJankttwar Stone Inscription of Kum&ragupta, of the Gupta 
year 129 (=448-49 A.D.), calls him onlj' a Mah4r&ja.® But 
this solitary instance hardly constitutes an exception to 
the general rule of titles. If it is not an error, it may mean 
that the Gupta ruler had been forced at the time to bow to 
his enemies who, as we know for certain from other inscrip- 
tions, assailed him on all sides and reduoed him to a sorry 
plight. He might have been compelled temporarily to 
acknowledge the overlordship of others. The character 
of the imperial titles was so well recognised that the Hun 
ruler Torfimapa styled liimself a Mah&rfij4dhiraja.* His s on 
Uihirakula, however, does not style himself so, perhaps 
because ai( the time of the insoription in question, he did 
not- re'tain Jus Independence.* Later, sometimes the shorter 
form Bhattfi.raka was coupled with Mah&rSj&dhirSja.* In 
point of titles, the practice of the north was the same as 
that of the Deccan and the south.’ In later times, the 
title Bhattfiraka could be used of feudatories,* but such 
instances' are not common. One of the Bas^dh seals has 
Yuvaraja Bhattaraka, which may mean the chief minister 
of the heir-apparrat but which may also impl]r that the title 

* Ibid., No. 39. Kumdragupta’s Dfimodarpur Copper-plate In- 
scriptions, Ep. Ind., SV, 113. 

= Ep. Ind., X, No. 2. 

s Fleet, No. 11. 

« Ibid.; No. 36. 

» Ibid., No. 37. 

* Ind. Ant« III, p. 86; IX, p. 172. ‘ 

■ Ibid., X, p. 103, 189; XI, p. 124.* 

s Ibid., IX, p. 168; XIV, p. 98. 
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Bhattaraka was sometimes applied to the heir-apparent. 
The jonsort .of a suzerain was.oalled_Mahfide.vl-but the title 
was oooasionally applied also to the consort of a Mahfir&ja. ' 

As usual, the king personally__oonduoted..the„ adminis- 
tration. He transacted the ^business of the state _eTen on 
tours, when he was accompanied by 
moS'LdTeSo. soiSe'ofhis ministers. “ Towards his 
subjects he adopts a paternal „attitude. 
Most of the inscriptions discovered record grants to Brfth- 
manas, to groups of scholars or students, or to religious 
and charitable institutions. So numerous were the gifts 
that, as the Bih&r Stone Pillar Insoription of Skandagupta 
indicates, a special oflScer AgrahArika was ^puted ,.to 
arrange them. ® The example of the king was followed by 
his relations, ministers, feudatories and even ordinary sub- 
jects. The character of the endowments may be illustrated 
by a few typical instances. The Bhit&r! Stone Pillar Inscrip- 
tion of Skandagupta records the allotment of a village for the 
maintenance of a temple in which the king had installed an 
image of ^ftrhgin or Vi?pu.'‘ There are gifts dedicated to 
Satras, charitable alms-houses or halls.® Adityasena’s mother 
built a religious college or monastery.® The S&nohi Stone 
Insoription of Oandragupta’s reign records the grant of a 
village or an area of land and a sum of money to the Arya 
Samgha at the Buddhist Vihftra of K&fcanSdabota for the 
purpose of feeding mendicants or maintaining lamps.’ The 


* Fleet, Nos. 4, 10, 12, 26, 44, 46, 46, 47, 80. For the detailed treat- 
ment of the titles and feudal-federal conditions in later times, 
see infra. 

“ Fleet, No. 6. 

» Ibid., No . 12. 

« Ibid., No. 13. 

•' Ibid., No. 7, Also Nos* 8, 9, 10. 

” Ibid I No. 42, also No. 43. 

’ Ibid., No. 6. 
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Udayngiri Gave Inscription commemorates the excavation of 
a oave as aSaiva temple.’ A high personage, apparently 
a minister of Samudragupta, erected a Yftpa or sacrificial 
pillar.® Grants were sometimes made to groups as large 
as a thousand persons.® Soijm j)r^ the_.endowments were 
permanently beneficial to the community at .large,. A queen 
caused a tank to be excavated.* Mayfirftk§a, a;rainister, built 
a temple of Vi?i]iu, another of the Divine Mothers, and 
other temples and halls of the gods, and at the same time 
supplied the city of his residence with ■vE.eJls , for drinking 
water, pleasure-gardens, irrigation wells, tanks and various 
kinds of causeways.* A private person built a satra 
or charity-hall and a pillar.* Other endowments would 
be mainly ornamental. Mfttrivi§nu, a Mah&r^*a and his 
brother Dhanyavisnu, erected a column called Dhvaja- 
stambha, flag-staff, of the God Vi§pu.’ All the grants,! 
whether by suzerains or feudatories, are meant to bo 
eternal in duration. The grantor calls upon all his 
feudatories, officers and people to respect the endowment. 
He exhorts his descendants and successors to leave it 
unmolested. A few verses from Vyasa are almost in- 
variably quoted to consign all disturbers of grants to 60,000 
years of hell and to promise their respecters an equal 
span of bliss in heaven. Every ^&sana or charter, as the 
deed is called,* is at pains to limit the boundaries of the 
areas of land-grants and to specify the accompanying 


' Ibid., No. 6. 

® Ibid., No. 12. 

» Ibid., No. 66. 

■* Ibid., Nos. 44, 45, 

* Ibid., No. 17. 

« Ibid., No. 10. 

’ Ibid., No. 19. For other grants of feudatories, Nos. 16, 21, 22, 
25. 27—31, 85, etc. 

* Ibid., t.e,, No, 21. 
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privileges, in the most exact manner. Grants could be 
•made out of any ai-eas.’ Sometimes only part of the revenue 
of the area alienated was assigned to the grantee.® 

The exigencies of endowments serve to give an idea 
of at least some of the chief oflBoers under the Guptas. 

Numerous inscriptions mention Sen§,Dati. 

Chief oflBoers. 

Mahasenapati, B^ladhyaksa or Balfidhi- 
krita,® Mah&baiadhyaksa or Mahabalftdhikrita, who are 
all military officers and who perhaps represent four different 
grades of them. There are two other high military 
officers — Bha^fip^vapati, commander of infantry and cavalry, 
and Katuka, commander of the elephant corps. On the 
financial side of the military administration was the 
Ranabh&nd&garadliikarana, chief oLthe treasm'y. of the war 
office, who is mentioned in the Bas&dh 
seals. Another minister who had some- 


Military. 


thing to do with military policy was the Sarfadhiyigrahika 
or Mah&samdhivigrahika, a sort of foreign secretary. 
It is not clear whether the two terms are used for the 


same officer or whether the' addition of the adjective 
Maha. indicates superiority of rank. In the latter case, 
the Saihdhivigrahika is the assistant of the Mah&saih- 
dhivigrahika. Three other variations in this designation 
are met with— sathdhivigrahin, sarhdhvgrahadhikrita, 
samdhivigrahdidhikarapadhikrita. Gamfipa is another mili- 
tary officer, perhaps lower than those mentioned above. 

In the Gupta age, as in other periods of ancient Indian 
history, the same officers might perform various functions. 

There was .no real se paration o L-oLvil 
hief Ju ges. military, ex.eoutive, judicial .and 

revenue functions. But there were officials who were 


» Ibid., No. 38. 

» Ibid., No. 31. 

^ ThelBas&^h seals also mention the form Bal&dbikarana (Ann. 
Rep, Arch. Surv., 1908-4, pp. 101 et seq.). * - 
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oooupied predominantly with only one side of the adminis- 
tration, The chief judioial offioers are designated Danda- 
nfiyaka, Mahada^dan&yakn] Saryadandan&yaka or Mahfi- 
sarvadonda^ayaka. Other variations of the designation 
are Dand&dhipa, Dandan&tha, Dand&bhinatha, Daniji&dhipati, 
Dande^a, Dande^vora. Danda also means an army in 
Sanskrit literature. There are inscriptions which equate 
Da^d&bhin&tha with Gamdpa and thus make him undoubt- 
edly a military commander. But, on the whole, judioial 
officers are meant. Possibly, Da^dan&yaka, Mah&danda- 
nftyaka, Sarvadandan&yaka and Mahdsarvadandan&yaka 
represent different grades in the judioial hierarchy. 

One of the inscriptions (Fleet, No. 56) mentions Sar- 
yddhyaksas. Superintendents of all, but it is not clear 
whether they are central or provinoial 
offloere*^ ® ® ^ officers. The Bas&ffii seals mention Danda- 

pfi^fidhikarana who is probably the chief 
of police. Numerous inscriptions mention Ddtaka , Ddta 
or Ajuftdfipaka who communicates royal commands to 
officers and people concerned. But this office seems often 
to have been combined with others. In the Gupta Inscrip- 
tions the Malifisamdhivigrahika generally acts as the 
Ddtaka. On some occasions the Dhtaka is dispensed with. 
The kirig may declare his commands to officers through 
his own mouth (svamukhfijiifi). ’ 


' All these officers are mentioned frequently in the Qupta 
Inscriptions (Fleet). The other authorities are the Basfidh seals 
(Ann. Eep. Arch. Surv., 1903-4, pp. 101 — 20). The spot of the finds 
prohably represents the home of a maker of seals as D. R. Bhandarkar 
ooitjectured from the large number of officials, prominent personages 
and communities whose seals were made (Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 3), On 
the official designations see also Ind. Ant., IV, p. 1T6 ; VII, p. 70 ; 
VIII, p. 20 ; X, p..2o2. The DOtaka or Ajii&dfipaka is also designated 
Ajfifimahrimabattara or by similar other titles (Ind. Ant„ VI, p. 124 ; 
Xni, p. 123; XIV, pp. 160-61). 
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Palace officers. 


The Provinces. 


There are a aumber of household oflSoers. The I?rati-. 
h ftra o r the Mahapratihftra was the chief guard or usher 
of the palace. The Yinay&sura annodSoed 
and conducted visitors to the king. The 
functions of the sthapdlisanirS.t are not clear but he seems 
to have been the Superintendent of the host of employees 
in the women’s apartments, that is, in the harem. The 
Pratinartaka was the bard or herald. ’ 

The king’s territory was divided into a number of Bhuktis 
or provinces, a Bhukti into Visayas or districts, a Visaya 
into Orfimas or villages. The governor of 
a Bhukti bears various designations in the 
epigrahio records — Bhogika, Bhogapati, Gopta, Uparika- 
mahft.rftja, Rfl-jasth&ntya® — which convey some idea of his 
duties. Bhukti or Bhogika has fiscal implications and 
shows that the provinces were also meant to be fiscal divi- 
sions. Uparika-maharfija has even^ a more pronounced 
fiscal significance. Goptft means protector and, doubtless, 
the governor was expected to protect the people under Ins 
charge. The term R&jasthaniya shows that the governor 
was considered to be a viceroy, representative .of the king. 
Royal princes were sometimes appointed to this office.® The 
officer called Kumarfimatya was most probably the minister 
of a prince-viceroy. Mahakumaramatya may be an honori- 
fic synonym thereof, or a higher grade in the same 
office. 


’ Fleet, Nob. 26, 39, BaB&dh seals, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1903. 
pp. 102 et seq. 

“ Fleet, No. 14. Dfimodarpur Copper Plates, Bp. Ind., XV, No. 7. 
Fleet, No. 14, mentions the qualities desirable in a governor of a pro- 
vince or a ruler of a city. The grants of Dadda II (477-78 A.D.— 49B 
A.D.) from Bbanikaccha, modern Baronch, substitute RO^trapati for 
Bhogika. Rfi^tra had now acquired partially a Oscal significance 
(Ind. Ant., XVII, 1888, p. 188). 

* Fleet, No. 14. 
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The District. 


. The provinoial gorernor had a number of subordinates 
called yanni3 nAtak as. A province had a number of revenue 
officers. The Bas&dh seals mention the chief of the Uparikas 
of Tirabhukti. 

The Dfimodarpur Copper Plates indicate that the king 
appointed provincials governors and that the latter ^selected 
"^sayapatis or heads of districts. The 
Sdrat Plates of Vyfighrasena, of the year 
490-91 A.D., indicate that fih&ra was another name for 
Visaya.^ In a slightly later record, the Copper Plate 
Grant of Budhagupta, an Ayukta is mentioned as a Visaya- 
pati.” It seems to imply that an inferior officer had risen 
by merit or favoirr to the headship of a district. A district 
officer had his Adhisthdna or headquarters in a town. 
In the Adhisthana he had lus, Adhikarap^a — office and 
probably court. He had a large secretariat, consisting of 
Kayasthas or scribes, headed by the Prathama Kayastha. 
It seems he was expected to maintain close touch with 
important sections of the people. The D&modarpur Copper 
Plate Inscriptions seem to refer to a sort of advisory oounoil 
which included a IJagara&eBthin, a principal citizen; 
Prathama kulika. representing the oraft-guildsV''’‘ahd 
S^thayaha, probably representing the trade-guilds. 

The lowest administrative division, the pillage, was 
under a Grfimika.® he was apppm^d we are not told. 

Probably, heredity, informal vdllage opinion 
and government approval were jointly 
responsible for his selection. Henceforward, the inscriptions 
ooMtantly mention Mahattaras, elders of a village, who are 
addressed in the grants. It is possible, but there is only 
negative evidence to support the hypothesis, that this 


5 Bp.Ind.,XI, No. 21, 
- Ep. Ind., XV, p. t38. 
» Fleet, No. 22. 

3S 
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represents a fresh development in village administration. 
There is no evidence of any village oounoils in the 
north. But the Mahattaras seem_ to._bg assooia.ted ,in_ an 

informal^ manner with the Gramika .in„the administra- 

toi ojt .village affairs. The Damodarpur Plates mention 
AgtakulMhikararia, which is difficult to explain but which 
probably refers to representatives of families, who are 
likely to have been consulted. There seems to have been a 
■\dllage accountant called Talv&taka. ' - 

Towns seem to have had an administrative machinery of 
their own. The officer in charge of a town is called 
Drangika.® The term, derived from 
Gdrahga, has fiscal associations. It is 
possible that the Drahgika was supposed to be as muoh a 
fiscal offi cer as anything else and collected, the, dues from 
merchants and others. The town-officer seems to have 
been appointed by the provincial governor. In one of the 
inscriptions a viceroy appoints his own son to the charge of 
a city.® Here the young officer becomes very popular with 
his wards, thanks to his smiling oountenanoe, freedom of 
conversation, inquiries about welfare and to his habit of 
conferring honours and presents on the people. On the 
bursting of a lake, he offered sacrifices to the gods, and 
built an embankment 100 cubits in length, 68 in breadth 
and of seven (?) men’s height, after “an immeasurable 
expenditure of wealth.” The city-officer is expected to 
be the leader of the people. Besides these sets of 
officials whose location is clear, there are numerous 
others who seem to be associated indiscriminately 
with the central, provincial and district administra- 
tions. 


‘ Fleet, e.g., Nob. 46, 38. Bp. Ind., XV, No. 7. 
= Fleet, No. 38. 

’ Ibid,, No, 14. 
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. There aromanj* poUoe officers in evidence—Danda- 
pft^ika (policeman), Danffika (chastiser), Gauroddhara^ika 
(officer apprehending thieves).^ G&tas 
e o ice. Bh&tas also investigated crime. 

Thus the Surat plates of Mahfiraja Vyfighrasena, of the 
year 490-91 A.D., lay down that the small piece of land 
granted is not to be entered by G&tas or Bbatas unless in 
order to arrest robbers or persons guilty of liigh treason.* 
On the other hand, a later writer Lall& Dlksita, comment- 
ing on the Mricohakatika,® explains C&ta as Ksudravi§aya- 
bhoktfi — the officer of a small district. It will appear that 

the term had different meanings at different plac^. . Later 
it came to mean a thief or a bad character. 

The inscriptions yield some details about the fiscal 
administration. The land seems to have been surveyed 
and measured and the holdings, their 
’ • * boundari es and occupants recorded. The 

surveyors and measurers were called Pramfitri, and those 
who fixed boundaries were designated Simfepradfitri. The 
cases arising from these processes seem to come before 
officers called Nyfiyakaranikas.'* The Uparika mentioned 
in the Bihfir Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta* seems 
to be another revenue officer concerned probably with the 
tax called Uparikara." The Dbruviidliikarana seems to be 
a revenue superintendent.’ The Utkhetayittl is a similar 
dignitary,* The exigencies of land-revenue seem to be 
chiefly responsible for the growth of an elaborate record 


Fleet, jSsos. 88, 46. 

Ep, Ind., XI, Xo. 21. 

Ed. Godbole, Bombay, 1896, p. 223. 
Fleet, Xo. 38. Ep. Ind., XII, p. 76. 
Fleet, Xo. 12. 

Infra. 

Fleet, Xos. 38, 12. 

Ep. Ind., Xn, p. 76. 
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department. The Pustapj&la who is mentioned in the 
D&modarpur Plates is the protector, that is, the keeper of 
books. • .^sapatalika or keeper of records and Mah&ksa 
patalika or great keeper of records seem to be higher officers 
in the same class. ^ Kara^ika who has charge of Karanas 
or documents seems to be a registrar.® The Raftsmen 
are called Kartri or ^ftsayitri.* In the Dfimodarpur Copper 
Plates I — III, they are expected to be familiar with holdings 
and boundaries and ever ready to report to the government. 

Besides those chiefly concerned with land-revenue there 
were officers who managed other heads of the income of 
the state. The ^aulkika seems to be in charge of customs 
and tolls.* The Gaulmika seems to be entrusted with 


forests and the income therefrom and perhaps also forts.* 
The royal treasure seems to be in charge of a class 
of officers called Bhapd^g&radhikritas.* There are a large 
number of subordinate employees such as 
Ayuktapurusas’ and Yiniyuktakas, the 
latter being inferior to the former in sta- 
tus.® Diviras and Lekhakas are the terms applied to clerks. 
Perhaps there were several grades of them.® 

It appears that from the fiscal point of view the land 
was divided, broadly speaking, into that fit for cultivation 
and otherwise. Grants are generally made 
Bhftmiohidra. according to the Bhflmichidra Nyfiya. 

Bvihler discovered that the term occurs in the Vai^y&dhy&ya 
of Yfidavapraka^a's V aijayanti, verse 18, where it is explained 


^ Fleet, Nos. 39, 60. 

* Ibid., No. B5. 

» Ibid., No. 88. 

« Ibid., No. 12. 

» Ibid. 

® Bp. Ind., XII, p. 75. 
’ Fleet, No. I. 

® Ibid., No. 38. 

» Ibid., Nos. 27, 80. 
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as Krisya yogyilbhOh —lauds fib for agrioulture. It appears 
that there -was ajeoognised fi scal oode applicable to land 
pf one or both the descriptions and that it prescribed, the 
amount of the various dues.* 

The Gupta Inscriptions bear out the inference sug- 
gested by the Dharraa ^fistras and Arthasfistras that 
the mimber of. taxes Tvas very large in 
ancient India. Unfortimately, some of 
the terms used are obscure. The inscriptions seem to 
assume that they were familiar to all. But they occur 
rarely in literature. The dictionaries are sometimes silent 
on them and sometimes contradict one another. Almost 
every grant is made with the U^ahga (Sodranga). Some 
scholars have taken it to mean boundary or something like 
it. But the context supports the view that it was a species 
of revenue. Buhler drew attention to the fact that in the 
S^^vatakosa (ed. Zaohariaes, pp, xxix, 260) Udranga is 
explained as Uddhfira and Udgrantha (Udgrfiha) and thus 
seems to mean the s^re of the produce usually collected 
by the king.* It is generally mentioned at the head of all 
dues in the inscriptions. Probably, it refers to the chief 
tax. Another term wluoh is mentioned quite as frequently 
and, in general, immediately after Udranga, is Uparikara. - 
A grant of land is usually made Soparikara (with the Upari- 
kara). A few scholars have taken it to refer to a boundary 
or some variety of land but, most probably, it refers to an- 
other species of dues. Fleet held it to be a tax levied on 
cultivators who had no proprietary rights in the soil. Mis- 
cellaneous dues were levied under numerous heads. Thus 
the Poonfi Plates of the Vftkfttaka Queen Prabh&vati Guptfi, 
daughter of Candragupta n and wife of Rudrasena II, speak 
of the claims of the state on pasturage, hides, charcoal, mines, 


I For the occurrence of Bhflmichidra ItTyfiya, Fleet, No. 31, 
» Ind. Ant., XII, p. 189, note. 
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purchase of fermenting drugs, hidden treasures, deposit, 
abundance of milk and .flowers, succession of cattlp, * In 
several inscriptions reference is made to Ph&nya and Hiranva^ 
as heads of state dues. The former seems to he some 
special kind of contribution in grain, while the latter, which 
, means £old, undoubtedly pertains to right of the slate to 
gold and probably also other .mines. V 6ta, another dvie, ^ 
defies explanation but Bhflta, which is often mentioned with 
it, is probably a tax on what is withered. Another 
source of revenue was the occasion al pontributions 
for the royal array, militia or police. Along with the 
enunieration of exemptions from taxation, it is stated in 
grant after grant that the plots of land in question are not 
to be entered by Qatas and Bhfitas. Fleet interpreted the 
last two terms to mean irregular and regular troops. Others 
have taken O&ta to mean a thief or robber but it makes 
no sense to state that particular pieces of land are not 
to be entered by thieves or robbers. That command would 
be of universal application. In no case could there be any 
ground for making such a statement along with exemptions 
from taxation. Ofita probably refers to. a. sort .of police, 
force. Prom the fiscal point of view, the importance of 
these provisions is that they indicate a distinct source' of 
revenue in the form of levies. It will appear that the petty 
dues, particularly, those in kind, charged from a village 
went to pay the village headman and other local officers. 
Manu (VII, 189) says that the salary of a village headman 
should ordinarily be those articles which the villagers ought 
•to furnish daily to the king such as food, drink, fuel.® 
"Vi^tika is forced labour wMph -was counted among the 
regular royal dues. One of the commonest features of 
ancient Indian grants is that the pieces of land granted are 


1 T3p. Ind., XV, No. 4 . 

® For the occurrence of tiBcal terms, Fleet, Nos. 8,8, 2J, 22, 31, etc. 
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declared tree from the obligation of supplying forced labour. 
The grants of feudatories, too, contain that provision.^ 
Da^fiparfidhah refers to .fines levied .for ten. offences, vis., 

(а) tliree offences of the body— theft, murder and adultery, 

(б) four offences of speech — harsh, untrutliful, libellous, 
and pointless words, and (c) three offences of mind — coveting 
other’s property, thinting of wrong, and devotion to what 
is not true. This traditional classification throws little 
light on the actual administration of justice. Thinking 
could hardly have been punished. Murder would have 
carried a higher penalty than fines. The term da^&pard- 
dhfih is only a generio name for sins and in its administra- 
tive sense, only means judicial fines in general. However, 
it definitely proves that justip e.was-one of the recognised 
sourc es of_ revenue and, as such, could be alienated to 
.favourite grantees. 

Tribute and presents from some of the feudatories 
must be reckoned among the sources of 
the suzerain’s income. Samudragupta’s 
Allahfib&d Inscription records in a tone of pride that feu- 
datories sought to gratify the emperor by paying various 
‘ taxes ’ to him.' 

The internal government of the feudatories themselves 
.resenibled that of the suzerain. ^Several inscriptions show 
that hereditary Mahfirftjas like Hastin 
had then’ own Amfityas or ministers, 
Saihdhivigrahikas, Dfttakas, Bhogikas, 
Visayapatis, Uparikas, etc.* ' 

Xumerous'insoriptions show that in the government 
of the suzerain, as in that of feudatories, 
two or more offioes were jaften. combined, 
in the same hands. The Kumfir&mfitya, 

‘ Ep. Ind.. XI, Xo. 21. = Fleet, Xo. I. 

* Fleet, Xos. 2t— 2.R, 27—31. Those inscriptions expressly mention 
friiptn snrorainty. 
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Sariidhivigrahika and Ddfcaka, for instance, might be 
the same person.' In the inscription of a feudatory 
Bhogika and Amatya are the same man.® On the other 
hand, an office could be split up between two persons. 
Sometimes the same ruler has more than one Dhtaka at 
the same time.® 

Another fact which epigraphic testimony establishes 
beyond doubt is that officials were often chosen from the 
same families and that offices sometimes 
hereditary under the suzerain as 
well as under the feudatories. In the 
Karmadanda Inscription of Kum&ragupta of the year 
436-37 A.D., Pritliivlgena, the Kumferfimatya and subse- 
quently the Mah&bal&dhikrita of the king is the son 
of ^ikharasv&min who was the Kum^r&matya of Oandra- 
gupta II.^ In another inscription a son succeeds his father 
in office.® The sons of high officers could be well pro- 
vided for at court. Hari§ena, the author of the Pra^asti 
on the All&h6bM Inscription and a fevourite of the king, 
was the son of a MahMandanfiyaka.® In an inscription 
of Mahfirfija Hastin a Saihdhivigrahika is the son of a 
Bhogika who himself was the son of a Bhogika.’ 

As in the previous epoch, the economic Ijfe of _the 
community jvas partly regulated by guilds. The Mandasor 
Stone Inscription of Kum&ragupta and 
Bandhuvarman records that a number 
of silk weavers migrated from the L&ta Vi§aya (central and 
southern Gujarfit) into the centre of Daiapura. Some of 
them adopted other occupations while those who adhered to 
their original craft constituted themselves into a guild 

Fleet, en passant. 

‘ Ibid., No. 28. 

» Ibid., No. 30. 

* Bp.Ind.,X,No. lB. 

* Fleet, No. 6, 

® Ibid., No. 1. 

’ Ibid., No. 2t. 
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whioh attained great prosperitj*. During the govemorslhp 
of Bandhuvarmon this guild built a temple of the sun 
(437-38 A.D.) and a generation later (473-74 A.D.) the same 
guild repaired it. We are told that Jihe kings treated the 
guilds like their sons.* Another inscription refers to a 
guild of oilmen and hints at the possibility of their moving 
away elsewhere.® The Bas&dh seals show that many 
guilds had seals of their own.* 

The system of administration wliich prevailed under 
the Imperial Guptas persisted throughout the days of the 
deoline of the empire and also after its 
Empiref and there were some variations 

in titles and administrative details but 
the framework remained exactly the same. A few of the 
important inscriptions of the interval between the Guptas 
and the Vardhanas may be passed in rapid review. The 
Khoh Copper Plate Inscription shows Jbow offioes might 
rotate in th^ same families. The father and grandfather 
of the Mah&samdhivigrahika had been Bhogikas. The 
g]^<Uather is also given the title of Am&tya or nunister. 
Here are two "iTAtakas, one of them being the Mah&baia- 
dhikrita.* Another inscription of the same feudatory, 
of the year 633-34 A.D., mentions the usual offices and 
fiscal arrangements. Like others, it emphasises that the 
,baliabitjmts_should obey the grantees.® The Betul Plates 
of Samksobha, of the year 518-19 A.D., from the modem 
Central Provinces show a line of hereditary Parlvrajaka 
Maharajas, who owed allegiance to Guptas, exercising 
overiordship over a number of forest ohiefships. One of the 
Maharajas prides himself on establisliing the Varna^rama- 


' Fleet, No. 18. 

= Ibid., No. 6. 

* Ann. Rep. Aicb. Surv., 1903-4, pp, 102 et seq. 

* Fleet, No. 30. 

® Ibid., No. 31. 
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dharma,’ In the Mandasor Stone Inscription of Yasodhar- 
man, the mern^rs of a_singleJamiIyi,opoup;^_ several high 
offices and one of them constniots a large -well for popular 
use. Here, curiously enough, Yai^odharman is on^ called 
Janendra. ® Another stone-pillar inscription records that 
a column was erected for the purpose of inscribing a lauda- 
tion. of Yadodharman’s power and glory.® The Ohamnak 
Copper Plate Inscription of the Mah&r^ja Pravarasena II 
shows how suzerains and feudatories intermarried. Here the 
charter is written by the Sen&pati.* The Siw&ni Copper 
Plate Inscription of the same ruler records that he per- 
formed four Advamedha sacrifices. Evidently, the cere- 
mony was now losing its supreme significance. The 
privileges conferred with the grant are specific and throw 
light on contemporary fiscal arrangements. The village 
granted to some priests “ is not to be entered by the regular 
troops or by the umbrella-bearers ; it does not carry with 
it (the right to) cows and bulls in succession (of production), 
or to the abundance of flowers and milk, or to the 
pasturage, hides and charcoal, or to the mines for the 
purchase of salt in a moist state; it is entirely free 
from all (obligation of) forced labour ; it carries with it the 
hidden treasures and deposits, and the klnp ta and 
ijpaXlripta.” The last two terras are obscure. But the 
inscription suffices to give an idea of the petty dues levied, 
probably in kind, and the state monopolies. Needless to 
say, the grant, is to be eternal and hereditary. All pro- 
tection was to be extended to its holders, no hindrance of 
any kind was to be offered to them.® In the Gane^gad 
Plates of Dhruvasena I, of the year 526-27 A.D., from 

’ Bp.Ind., VIIT,No.28, 

* Plfcet, No. 35. On Yasodharman’s Exploits against the Huns, 
J. J. Modi, J. 13. B. R. A. S., XXIV. pp. 639 — 92 ; also Asiatic Papers, 
PP. 293-849. 

® Fleet, No. 33. 

’ Ibid., No. 65. 

‘ Ibid,. No, 56. 
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Bhfivanagara state, tvro brothers are big feudatories,— 
Mahfir^'a and MahCisttmanta — and a tliird one holds the 
post of Senfipati which he passes on to his son. The 
feudal dominion has the usual administrative machinery. 
Drto^kasj^the town-officers with whom are. associated 
Mahattaxas, elders. It appears that, as in the village, the 
ejlders..were informally, consulted on administrative matters 
in towns. Sthi^tidhikar^ikas are the police-officers in 
charge of Sth&nas (police stations), from which the medi- 
eval and modem term thitn^ is derived. The nomenclature, 
is interesting. In tins inscription the fiscal officers and 
arrangements are the same as in the foregoing ones,* 
Two other grants of Dluruvasena I from Paiit&nd introduce 
big feudatories, Mah&sftraanta Mah&rfijas.* In the P&lit&nfi 
Plates of SimhMitj'a, of the year 574 A.D., also appears a 
line, of hereditary S&manta Mah&rfijas — big feudatories. 
Among those to whom the Sasana is addressed are 
\Rfi.jastMniyas, DnlAgikas, Malvattaras, riders on elephants 
and horses who seem to form part of the army.® The 
Pfilitfinfi Plates of Dharasena II of the j’oar 571 A.D. 
mention a few other officers but none which has not been 
already noticed.* These grants prove that Kfithifiw&d had 
the same system of administration as the north. Gujarfit 
was quite in line. The Sunao Kala Plates of Samgamasidiha 
of the year 540-41 A.D., from Bharukaooha, modem Baronoh, 
in Gujarftt, furnish an illustration. The Mahfisfimanta Mahd- 
r&ja, though a feudatory, has a regular adminwtrative 
system of the usual type. His iSasana is addressed to 
Rajasthaniyas, Uparikas, KumarSm&tyas, Vi§ayapatis, 
Dr&ngikas, C&tas, Bhatas and others. Arak^ikas and 
Kulaputrakas are also mentioned. The former are probably 


• Ep. Ind., Ill, Iso, 46. 

= Ep. Ind., XVn, 7. 

» Ibid., XI, Xo. 2. 

* Ibid., XI, Xo. 6. Soo also Xo. 9. 
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poUoe-ofiSoers. Eulaputrakas are probably not regular 
officials but merely representatives o£ families -who -were 
consulted by village and town-officers. There is a 
chamberlain Mah^pratthdra, while thn Samdhmgrahika 
acts as Dhtaka., The fiscal system is the same as that of the 
Guptas. One of the privileges conferred on the grantee is 
that his area will not be entered by Odtas and Bhatas whose 
presence, obviously, was felt as a burden.' The foreign 
rulers who established themselves in India adapted them- 
selves to the Hindu system. In the Bran Stone Boar In- 
scription Torfimana is called Mahdrdjddhirdja.® Elsewhere 
Toriuia^ia has the titles ^dhi and Jauval as well as Rdjd- 
dhirdja.® Some of the coins of Mihirakula have the bull- 
emblem of Siva and the legend Jayatu^JSTriBahi on the 
reverse.^ 

The shape which the Hindu administrative system 
assumed under the Guptas never left it afterwards. In the 
next seven centuries we meet with variations from place to 
place and time to time but the essentials are the same. From! 
the administrative point of view the Gupta empire stands at V 
the centre of ancient Indian history. 

It is probably the institutions of the Gupta age 
which are reflected in the works of Kdliddsa, the 

Kfiiidfisa greatest of Hindu classical poets and 
dramatists. His date has long been a 
matter of acute controversy. There are still a few scholars 
who argue for the correctness of the tradition that he lived 
in the first century B.O. Again, a few are still inclined to 
place him in the sixth century A.D. But the general 
consensus of opinion, relying on internal literary and 

J Bp. Ind., X, No. 16. 

= Fleet), No. 36. 

® Bp. Ind., I, 29. See also Fleet, Coins and History ol TorAmapo, 
Ind. Ant., XVllI, 1889, p. 225, 

■* Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, p. 236. 
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astronomioal evidence, favours the 4th century A.D. as the 
earliest and the oth as the latest date of the poet. This, at 
any rate, is at present the soundest working hypothesis. 
Kfilid&sa is claimed by Kashmir, the Gangetio plains, 
Bengdl, the Deooau and even Ceylon. But if, as appears 
probable, his Raghuvamsa contains some veiled references 
to Gupta emperors, he may bo presumed to have enjoyed 
the patronage of the Gupta court or at any rate to have 
come into contact •with it. It may be that he spent some 
time at Ujjayinl, the capital of Malwa. Bhoja in his 
{Srihgdraprak&^ikA saj's that Kfilidfisa ■was sent on a 
political embassy to the Kuntala king. There is no con- 
temporary record to check the statement but internal 
evidence certainly suggests that the poet lived in intimate 
touoh with men and affairs at a court and was by no means 
a man of the cloister.^ 

In his Eaghuvamsa Kfilid&sa accepts universal dominion 
as the ideal, the summum bonum of ro 5 ’’alty. It is with 
real poetic fervour that in the fourth 
desoribes Raghu’s campaigns 
which bring the whole of India and re- 
gions beyond, under his sovereignty. A Jiorse-saorifioe is 
performed "with all the religious solemnities, dazzling 


* Oa the date and locale of Kfilid&sa, see Macdonell, History of 
Sanskrit Literature, pp. 323—23 ; Keith, Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 31-32, Sanskrit Drama, pp, 143—47, also J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 433 et, 
seq.. VikramilditTa, the traditional patron of Kdlidfisa, is identided \ritb 
Candrogupta II by R. G. Bhandarkar (J. B. B. R. A. S., XX, p. 899) 
and with Skandagupta by D. R. Bhandarkar (Annals of the Bhandar- 
kar Institute, 1926-27, Yol. VIII, Part II, pp. 200 —204). Hoernie, J. R. 
A. S., 1909, pp. 108 et seq., and H. P. SSstrJ, J. B. 0. H. S., 1916, 
p. 391, argue that Kfilidfisa was a contemporary of Yasodharman. 
R. D. Baneiji, Journal of the Mythic Society, X, pp, 75—96, 364— 71 ; 
K. G. Shankar (altering his former opinion), Indian Historical Quar- 
terly, I, pp. 309— 16; K. Cattopfidhyfiya, Allfihfibfid Uui'versity Studies, 
IT, 1926, pp. 79—170, argue for the first century B.O. On the subject 
see also K. B. Pathak, J. B. B. R. A. S., XIX, pp. 39 et seq., Ind. Ant., 
1912, pp. 266-67 ; K. G. Shankar, Journal of the Mythic Society, YIII. 
pp. 278 — 92, IX, pp. 17 — 56; Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, II, pp. 
189-91; Ind. Ant., LI, pp. 192-98; J. B. 0. R. S., 1920, p. 827; H. P. 
Sastrt, J. B. 0. R. S., 1913, pp. 197 et seq. 
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splendour and right royal generosity. Yet annexation in 
the strict sense of the term is conspicuous by its absence. 
In the opening lines of the RaghuvaihSa, the poet expressly 
refers to the Raghus as anxious to conquer /or safte 
of glory. ^ In the fourth canto he once remarks that Raghu 
deprived Mahendran&tha of his glory (^ri) but not of his 
territory (medini).® All this is in harmony with epigraphio 
data, but literature with rare exceptions seems to have 
been too conservative to recognise the grand high-sounding 
imperial titles which had come into vogue. It is content to 
apply the ordinary Sanskrit words Il&ja, Nripa, Narendra, 
Bhftpati, eto., to all rulers. As a result, the distinction be- 
tween suzerains and feudatories is never brought out so 
clearly as in the inscriptions. None the less, the number 
of small rulers and feudatories within the universal empire 
postulated by K&lid&sa is legion. They come in swarms 
to attend the sacrifices or court ceremonies. There are 
numbers of them at a svayamvara to win the hand 
of Indumatl. They are ready to war when they are passed 
over, one by one, in favour of Aja by the princess.® In 
the fifteenth canto Rdma divides his kingdom among his 
sons and nephews. There is notliing in the inscriptions 
to support such a practice of the distribution of the realm 
but if it ever took place in any part of the country, it would 
further promote the feudal tendency. 

In the very first canto of the Raghuvamda K&lidfisa 
paints the ideal of royalty in terms of glowing eloquence. 

^ngs are to combine all physical and in- 
tellectual vigour with moral and spiritual 


^ BaghuYaiiiBa, 1, 7 (YaSaae vyigifftnfim). For Dilipa’a horse- 
aacrifice, Oanto III ; foe Rdma’s horse-saorifice, Canto XV. On the 
glorification of dominion, II, 60, in particular. 

' Ibid., IV, 43. 

» Ibid., Oanto VI. 
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excellence.* A little later he enunciates the doctrine of 
'paternalism in so many -words. “ But the nineteenth 
and last canto seems to indicate that the ideal 
-was not always translated into practice. Agnivarman 
entirely neglects the concerns of state and wastes 
his time, energy and -wealth in luxury and vice. As the 
fifteenth and sixteenth cantos in particular show, kings 
iisually lived in great s plen dour. They were generally fond 
.of h unting.* The Hindu ideal, however, as unfolded by 
KflUdilsa, deprecated over-attachment to worldly enjoyment 
and grandeur. The model kings abdicate in favour of their 
heirs-apparent and retire to the forest at the approach of old 
age. Raghu wants to follow the tradition of his predeces- 
sors and is persuaded only with the utmost difficulty by his 
weeping son to remain with him. Then the two share the 
crown and power.'* Dadaratha likewise prepares to instal 
his son Rfima on the throne and depart to the forest.* The 
prince who is to receive a thorough education including 
instruotton in Dhimurveda or archery* should be installed 
Yuvarfija or heir-apparent during the lifetime of his father, 
as in the case of Raghu and his father Dilipa.’ As usual, an 
^brella is the symbol of sovereignty.® It is interesting to 
notice that in the last canto, on the death of a wicked king, 
his widow is recognised regent and ceremonies of inaugura- 
tion are performed for the child in her womb. Everywhere 
in the Raghuvamda a king has a chief minister and other 


’ Canto I. See also II, 16 ; III, 26 ; V. Canto XVII lor Ku4a. 
Cf. Prasasti of Hari|ena on the AllSbfibSd Pillar. 

= Ibid., I, 24. 

» Ibid., IX, 49, 63, etc. 

Ibid., vm, 

» Ibid., Xir. See also X\nil. 

Ibid., Ill, 29-31. 

’ Ibid., Ill, 36. 

* Ibid., II, 47. 
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officers. A king should keep his counsels seorefc.’ The 
land-revenue is fixed at one-sixth .of the gross produce. ’ 
The king must enforce the social order. Rfima slays a 
^ftdra who ventured to perform penances.* Every king 
must also have_ a Purohita versed in Vedio lore as well as 
in Dandaniti or science of government and able to ward 
off all supernal calamities and human misfortunes..* In this 
connection, another work of Kdliddsa, the Kum&rasaih- 
bhava which moves above the earth, has an interesting 
passage. Brihaspati as chief minister is 
greater than all the thousand 
ministers of a deliberative ooimoil.’ It 
implies the existence of a chief minister and a huge 
court. The Meghadftta, the finest of Sanskrit lyrics, has 
little that is political. 

Like the Raghuvarii^a, M&lavik&gnimitra, perhaps the 
first dramatic piece of Kftlidftsa, extols the i^eal of universal 
sovereignty in its very first lines. It 
down the precept that enemies 
should be quickly extirpated but feuda- 
tories are in evidence in its pages. There appear 
a number of border chieftains who often quarrel 
with one another and sometimes imprison each other’s 
subjects. In the course of its incidents the play 
indicates that the king had a chief minister and a number 
of other ministers who held charge of different_ departments. 
Once the king is seen holding ooimsel with his minister in 
a lonely spot about the doings of the enemy. The Pari- 
vrfi.jik& in M&lavikagnimitra testifies to the existence of 
female spies and recalls Kautalya. The play brings on 

‘ Ibid., I, 19. 

= Ibid., II, 66. 

3 Ibid., XV. 

■* Ibid., I, 60, 

® KiimftrasathbhaTa, II, 30. 
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the stage the turmoils of a polygamous sei;aglio vrhioli, 
oooasionally, must have reaoted dangerously on the policy 
ol the state. One or two points oi etiquette are interesting. 

• The sovereign must be approached with presents. OfBoers 
,\ address him in the most flattering terms.’ 

Vikramoiwa^i, another dramatic piece of Ktllidtlsa, is 
feeble and disappointing. But its picture of tbe royal harem 
is quite interesting, though it reveals 
nothing new. In the second Aot, the 
king’s time-table partly follows the Kautalyan model. 

The Abhijufina ^ftkiintala, the most charming product 
of the Hindu genius, has a few interesting political touches. 

The king is the protector of a]l — ^lie ought 
SftknntMa.^'^*"” to protect, adjudicate and chastise. He 
takes one-sixth of the produce of the soil 
in return for the functions he performs. He also receives 
on e-sixth of the merits and demerits of his subjects, He 
ought to be the nearest of kin to all. The king, like a 
tall tree, has to bear the heat and brunt to shelter those 
under his charge. Royalty, like an umbrella in hand, 
makes more for inconvenience than for enjoyment.® At 
the same time in actual practice, the king was rather fond 
of hunting and would spend a long time over it.® Hunting, 
in fact, is eulogised with real poetic fervour. He has a 
big harem, ^iioh has its own politics and in which not 
every one is happy.® He was not always easily accessible 
to the people. "Kings are not to be got at so easily,” 
says a constable when the superintendent is late to return 
in the sixth Aot. In his moods, the king oould be arbitrary. 


* Alfilavikfignimitra, tr. Ta-wney, pp. 1, 7 — 9, 29—31 in partiowlar. 
Por tlie royal sacrifice, supra, Ch. IX. 

- Abhijfi&na 6&fcuntaln, Aot V, Slokas 4—8. 

» Ibid., Act I. 

■* Ibid., Aot m, see the conversation ofDusyanta-with^aknntalfl’s 
friends. 
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In the sorrow of his personal bereavement. Dusyanta 
forbids. the vernal festival in the city.' 

The king duly published his ooinmauds. His orders 
are proclaimed throughout the city and their reception at 
the hands of the people is noted.® He himself administers 
justice. In the fifth Act, the king is seen rising from the 
court of justice for a bath. The royal court was held in 
the morning. To his hall does the superintendent take 
a suspect fisherman in the sixth Act. He had a number 
of. officers, some of whom probably received a ring as 
their signet.* In the sixth Act, the king unable to preside 
himself over the court one morning asks AryapiiSuna to 
take his place. There seems to be an officer charged with 
the administration of justice and religion. Inter alia, he 
looked to the interests of hermits, visited their groves and 
saw that their rites were free from obstruction. It is as 
such an officer that Dusyanta chooses to reveal himself in 
the hermitage of Kanva. In the sixth Act, the minister is 
seen devoting considerable time to the preparation of a 
financial statement and presenting it to the_king. The 
sixth Act also brings into view police officers in charge 
of the city and police constables. They are seen 
dragging a poor fisherman whose hands are tied behind his 
back. A little later they threaten him with death for his 
suspected theft. 

Among court and household employees who 
appear on the stage in the fifth Act may be mentioned 
heralds, chamberlains, warders, and a jester, vidfisaka, 
who is a sort of companion to the king. It may be 
remarked that priests are always received with respect 
at the court. 


1 Ibid., Act VI. 
®Ibid., Act VI. 
» Ibid., Act I. 
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An incidental anecdote in the sixth Act shows that 
the property of those who died witho ut heirs eschewed 
to the state. A conscientious king would 

R©v0iiu© ^ 

satisfy himself thoroughly of the absence 
of heirs before taking possession. Dusyanta, on inquiry 
learns that one of the widows of a childless shipwrecked 
merchant was pregnant. He gives a decree that the unborn 
child had a title to its father’s property. He continues : 

“ Rather be it proclaimed that whosoe’er 
Of king Dusyanta’s subjects bo bereaved 
Of any loved relation, and it be not 
That his estates are forfeited for crimes 
Dusyanta will liimself to them supply 
That kinsman’s place in tenderest affection.” 

About the time of KMidftsa flourished another dra- 
matist who wrote the Mrioohakatika, which has a family 
resemblance with Bhftsa’s Cftrudatta. The 
ka^ikli work is ascribed to a king named iSfldraka 

but the remarks on iSfldraka in the play 
point to some court poet as its author. I^fldraka himself, 
in spite of Konow’s brilliant hypothesis, must remain a 
legendary figure. ' Sfldraka is represented by the Sutra- 
dh§<ra in the customary prologue as endowed with many 
of the qualities which the Hindu ideal of kingship demand- 
ed. He had knowledge, religious as well as secular. He 
was versed in the Sfimaveda, in mathematics and in arts. 
He was warlike and energetic and the delight of those who 
knew the Vedas.® The plot of the play displays a wicked 
brother-in-law of the king intimidating officers and the 

'See the Introduction to Ryder’s translation, styled Little Clay 
Cart, Harvard Oriental Series, No. 9. Also the introduction (pp. 5—9) 
of the Bombay edition ol Raddi and Paranjpe who refer the play to 
the first century B.O. For additional criticism, Sylvain Levi, Thdfitre 
Indien, p. 208 ; Tawney, J. R. A. S., 19G8, p. 910 ; Ibid., 1909, p. 147: 
Keith, Sanskrit Drama, 128—42. 

* MricchakatikA, Act 1. 
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oourt. The piobure of the oourt itseU is iateresting. Wit- 
nesses are summoned and cross-examined ; the final judg- 
ment is pronounced by the judge -vsrho is supposed to re- 
present the king. In Act IX, the magistrate asks the beadle 
to go to the court-room and make the seats ready (p, 132) 
When the seats are ready, the judge enters, aooompanied 
by a gild warden, a clerk and others. The judge laments 
the difficulties of his position: — 

“ In court-rooms even the righteous with lies 1 
Hide their offences from judicial eyes.” 

He laments the difficulty of obtaining perfectly true 
evidence (p. 133), However, the beadle conducts the judge 
to the oourt-room. The king’s brother-in-law wants to 
present his ease first of all. The judge thinks that the 
court will be very busy otherwise that day and, accordingly, 
sends a message through the beadle, “ Leave us for to-day. 
Your suit cannot bo considered ” (p. 134). Saihsth&naka 
says, “ I will have this judge removed and another judge 
appointed.” The remark is communicated by the beadle 
to the judge who is frightened into taking up the oase that 
very day. Samsthfinaka is seen almost making fun of the 
oourt (p. 135). Among witnesses an old woman is called 
(p. 137). The defendant and the plaintiff are allowed to 
cross-examine one another, while the oourt-offioers examine 
both(p. 142). In the course of the proceedings, Saihsthflnaka 
is once rebuked by the judge (p. 143). No ordeals are 
employed in this particular oase but that they were fre- 
quently resorted to is clear from a later speech of the con- 
demned man, OS.rudatta. He complains 

“ If you had proved my conduct by the fire. 

By water, poison, scales and thus had known, 

That I deserved that saws should bite my bone.” 


(p. 152). 
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The four ordeals mentioned here are the same as ooour 
in the law-books. To revert to the court scene, when 
Oftrudatta is adjudged guilty of murder, he is at once taken 
into custody by the guardsmen. But the final order on his 
fate comes from the king, P&laka, who decrees, “Inas- 
much as he killed Vasantasenft for such a trifle, these same 
jewels shall be himg above his neck, the drum shall bo 
beaten, he shall be conducted to the southern burying 
ground, and there impaled.” The king adds “ whoever else 
shall commit such a crime, shall be punished with a like 
dreadful doom” (p. 151). The details of the theatrical 
setting and the terrible punishment have some relation to 
facts. The execution scene where the temporary tragedy 
reaches its height (p. 153) may not be equally realistic but 
is none the less interesting. Act IX speaks of treacherous 
ministers who involve both princes and peoples in promis- 
cuous ruin. In the tenth and last Act misrule and oppres- 
sion lead to a revolution resulting in the death of the 
king. 

Another outstanding figure in the history of the Sans- 
krit drama, BhAsa, can be noticed as conveniently here as 
anywhere else. T. Gapapati Sastri who 
recently discovered and edited his plays, 
ascribed them to the seventh or eighth century B.O. But 
it has lately been argued that they are not the product of a 
single mind, that at most they oan only be said to belong to 
one school and that they took shape about the 7th century 
A.D. Others will bring the date as low as the eleventh 
century A.D. On weighing the internal evidence and 
considering the arguments advanced to support the vari- 
ous hypotheses, one is inclined to think that the plays were 
composed by the same author sometime between the 4th 
and the 6th century A.D. In the seventh century A.D. 
BAnabhatta mentioned BhAsa in the introductory verses of 
Harsacarita and placed his name before that of KAlidAsa, 
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It is uncertain whether the order of names is merely acci- 
dental or whether it implies chronological sequence. ’ But 
it is impossible not to attach some weight to the arguments 
of those who hold Bhfisa to be a forerunner of KaiidSsa. 
For the present, however, no very definite date can be as- 
signed to him. ® 

Like so many later dramatists, BhSsa borrows liis plots 
from the KSm^yana, the Mah&bh&rata and popular legends. 
Kings, ministers and ambassadors jostle one another 
on liis stage but his plays are not political. Not even 
the Abhisekan&taka fulfils the expectations raised by its 
title and its plot which begins with the conflict of Rflma’s 
ally, the monkey Sugriva, with his brother Bfilin and ends 
with the fall of the demon Ravana. Another piece, 
C&rudatta, which might have supplied the plot to 
^Mraka’s Mricchakatik^, is no better from the political 
point of view, though it throws interesting side-lights on 


1 Ba^a, Har^acarita, verses 16-16. 

* For tbe date and authorship of the plays attributed to BhSsa, 
T. Gapapati Sdstrt, Introduction to Bvapnavasavadattfi and 
Fratimdndtakam ; Bulletin of Oriental Studies, London Institution, III, 
p. 627 ; Bhflsa’s Dramas, a criticism. For contrary views, L. D. 
Barnett, Bulletin of Oriental Studies, London Institution, III, pp. 107, 
619. Jayaswal (J.A.S.B., New Series, 1913, pp. 269—70) places 
Bhasa about the third century A.D. Keith (Sanskrit Drama, 
pp. 91— 126; Bulletin of Oriental Studies, London Institution, III, 
p, 205) places him about 300 A.D. On the whole question see also 
Macdonell, J.B.A.S., 1013, pp. 186—00; F. W. Thomas, J.H.A.S., 
1924, pp. 78— 83 ; Ibid., 1926, pp. 100 — 104 ; 0. B. Devadhar, Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Institute, 1925-26, pp. 29— 64; A. P. Banerji Sastri, 
J.B.O.E.S., 1923 (Vol. IX, Part I), pp. 49-113 ; V. S. Bukthankar, 
J.B,B.B.A.S., 1917-18, Vol. XXV, No. 1, pp. 230 et seq. ; J. A.O.S., 1920, 
pp. 248 et seq.; Ibid., 1921, pp. 107 etseq.; K. B. Pisharoti, Indian 
Histor cal Quarterly, Vol. 1, 1926, pp. 103 et seq. ; Bhattandtha Svdmin, 
Ind. Ant., 1916, pp. 189—96; J. Ghatak, Journal of the Department of 
Letters, Vol. XII, 1926, pp. 1 — 46; Pisharoti, Journal of the Mythic 
Society, XI, pp. 863 et seq.; XII, pp. 68 et seq. 
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the manners of those days. In Avimfiraka, Kaunj^yana, 
one of the two ministers of king Kuntibhoja, laments the 
sad plight of those fools whom vanity prompts to aooept 
the office of ministers. If their projects are successful, the 
glory falls to the strength of the sovereign. But if they fail, 
they are denounced for incompetence.^ Shortly after, the 
minister wants the king to honour the envoy of the Ben&res 
sovereign. The king exclaims that the ministerial mind 
looks only to business, not to affection. When called in, 
he feels how heavy is the burden of the crown. Dharma 
or the law must be considered at first. The working of the 
minister’s mind must be followed intelligently. The king 
must conceal his passions— desires and anger. A policy of 
mercy or sternness must be (determined and) followed as 
the juncture of events requires. Tlurough spies — eyes of 
the king — ^the doings of the people must be perceived; so, 
too, the mapijala of neighbouring kings must be watched. 
The king must carefully guard his own person and yet 
expose it on the field of battle.® In the second Act, the hero 
AvimSraka incidentally remarks that according to the in- 
junction of ^astras one should hold consultation with two 
(councillors).® In a single-act play, Dfitavfikyam, where the 
plot consists of Krisna’s futile mission to Duryodhana on 
the eve of the Great Civil War, sovereignty appears in all 
its pride. Duryodhana scoffs at the idea of reconciliation. 
Princes enjoy dominion after defeating their enemies. 
Dominion is not to be begged in this world. Nor is it to be 
bestowed on the helpless.® The Pratijn&yaugandhardyanam 
enshrines a beautiful picture of ministerial loyalty. It also 
furnishes an interesting example of aristocratic pride 

^ Avimfiraka (ed. Ganapafci Sfistrt). p. 4. 

» Ibid., p. 13. 

^ Ibid., p. 31, stanza ii ontbo same page for another political 
touch. 

* Dfttavfikyam (ed. GapapatiSfistrl), p. 38, 
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(pp. 30-31). Apart from these and similar unimportant 
political touches, it is clear that Bhasa upholds the Brahmanic 
order of things and recognises the supremacy of Brahmanas. 
In another single-act play, called Madhyamavy&yoga, 
based on a Mah&bh&rata incident, Bhimasena, proud of his 
Ksatriya origin, feels that a Brahmana deserves the highest 
worship and is ready to saorifioe himself for his safely.' 
Vasavadatta, Act VI, shows that the door-keeper and cham- 
berlain were two distinct officers. There were a number 
of guards and police officers to maintain order. In Act 
I, they are seen turning away the people. V&savadatt4 
also shows that the capital of a small kingdom could some- 
times be no bigger than a village, but ambitions for wide 
conquest might still be there. The fourth Act brings a 
Vidftsaka— jester— as the companion and confidential friend 
of the king. 

Here, too, may be noticed another work which is not 
the product of a single mind or age but which perhaps 
assumed its present shape sometime after 
of empire. The Utta- 

radhyayana Sfitra,® says Charpentier, “is 
a collection of materials differing in age and derived from 
different sources.'’ “ It seems at least probable that the 
main texts already existed in their present shape before the 
final redaction of the canon at the Council of Valabht 
(probably in 526 A.D.).”’ The text touches government in a 
rather left-handed manner. But the dialogue between Indra, 
the king of gods disguised as a Brfihmana, and Kami who 
had just received enlightenment and renounced his family 
and dominion of Mithilft contains a few interesting political 
references. The federal-feudal idea is there. “Bring into 
subjection all princes who do not acknowledge you,” says 

Madnynmavyfiyoga (ed. GapapaM.^fistri), p. 17. 

" Rd. .lari Charpentier, Arohives D’Btudes Orientales, No. 21. 

"* lhid„ Introduction, pp. 40-4], 48. 
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Indra to Nami. Kings lived in great pomp and glory and 
constantly multiplied their treasure, jewellery, wardrobe 
and conveyances. Towns were often enclosed by walls, de- 
fended by battlemonted gates, moats and those instruments 
of warfare which were called ^ataghnis. It was felt that the 
government must severely punish robbers, out-purses and 
burglars and thus establish internal tranquillity.' 


* Ibid., Adbyayana, IX, 22—39. 
on Br&hma^as, XXV, 24, 83, 
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For some interesting remarks 
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The Later Dharma Sistras, Pur^nas and other 
Literature. 

The interval between the destruction of the Gupta 
empire towards the close of the 5th century A.D. ^atid 

Literature Vardhana empire at the 

dawn of the 7th century A.D. w again 
an interregnum of confusion and obscurity. The coins 
and inscriptions, su pply some names of kings. ,soaie.^outline 
of cwtain events such as the invasion, devasbatiop^ and the 
r epulse of H uns but they throw little light o n institutio ns. 
The literature of the period, however, frequently touches 
on politics. It is not free from difficulties. The dates of 
the various works are doubtful. The whole literatme is 
bound to the tradition of the past and attempts oonsoiously 
to move in the old groves. On the other hand, it has suffered 
from later interpolations. Its data can be held true only in 
a very general manner and for a rather long period extend- 
ing beyond the interregnum into subsequent centuries. 
Once again, its details, precisely worked out and all very 
fascinating, must be neglected as predominantly theoretical. 
From the political point of view the extant literature may 
be viewed under the categories of Dharma l§&stras, Purfinas 
and classical literature. 

Of the later Dharma .^fistras,! ,.N&rada.^d ..Biuliaspatl 
Mrada most important. The former who 

flourished about the 6th century A.p. 
draws plentifully on Manu and other Dharma ^fistras 
and, on the who le, lacks originality. He is concerned 

* On Dharma Sfistraa in general, supra, Oh. X. 
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primarily with law and touches but incidentally on adminis- 
trative matters. It is remarkable' that the high-sounding 
imperial or feudatory titles which oame into vogue during 
the Gupta period and lasted for several centuries are not 
mentioned in Nfiriida or any other Dharma ^fistra. These ad- 
here to the time-honoured expressions, Rfija, Nripati, etc., and 
show that the pompous style had not originated when the 
Dharma ^fistra tradition was first chalked out. Nfirada 
places the king and the Br&hmana among the eight saored 
objects. He would, like Gautama, exempt them from cen- 
sure and corporal punishment in this world, “ for these two 
sustain the visible world.” The law which Nfirada states 
pertains to the whole of human life. For example, if a 
man deserts a wife who is obedient and virtuous and who 


is the mother of male issue, he should be severely punished 
and brought to his duty by the king. He follows Manu, 
^ithjiis.. pasie discriminations, in his rules on oaths and 
admission of evidence. He reduces ordeals to a precise 
system— a subject which is dealt with yet more thoroughly 
by Brihaspati. In the administration of justice, the asses- 
sors are given a more important position than in Manu. 
Nfirada is fuller on procedure than his predecessors,^ 
but he mostly agrees with Brihaspati. 

Brihaspati who cannot be placed later than the sixth 


or seventh century A.D. may be taken as the typical Brah- 


Brihaspeti. 


monical exponent of law and procedure 
during tlus period. In the hall of justice 


in tlie fort, facing the east, the court should be held all 


tlirough the morning hours till noon, every day except 
the holidays. Brihaspati ,divides__courtsjntofour classes: 
(1 ) stationary , (2) those moving ^cmt , (3) those presided 
over by the chief judge, and (4) thos e directed bv the Ving.^ 


• N&rada, XII, 9o; XVI, 20; XVIII, 12, 64, etc. 

’ Brihaspati, 1, 2-1 See also 1, 1, for Brihaspati’s idea of the need 
of judicial administration. 
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^ in Mann, the king should be assisted by three assessors / 
Bat the DOPula i;.j3legient-enters-intQ— the—a<iministr ation of 
justice in a m uch mor^e pTonounoed manner than in Manu. 
Cultivators, artizans, trade-guilds, artists, money-lenders, 
dancers, religious mendicants and even robbers are told to 
, administer their disputes according to rules of their own 
.professions.. .Families, graft-guilds and local assemblies 
' may be auth orised by^ e king to disp osegflay-suitgjunogg 
their members except such as co ncern vio lent ..oiirngsi 
Briha^atial^Tprovides for appeal from meetings of king ed 
tojio mpan ies, thence to assemblies and finally to the royal 
judges on the ground that the lower courts have not duly 
investigated or deliberated on the cause. The law which 
\the royal courts are told to administer takes account of 
’sacred injunctions, custom and equity. Thus, the ^ng in 
,lhe court is exhorted to listen to the Purfinas, codes jof law, 
and rules of polity, to act on the principles of equity, and 
abide by the opinion of the judges and the doctrine of Uie 
sacred law. It was a political necessity to preserve intact 
the time-honoured institutions of every country, caste and 
family. “ Otherwise the people would rise in rebellion, the 
subjects would become disaffected towards their rulers; 
and the army and treasure would be destroyed.” Among 
those who are not to be consulted in adjudication are people 
ignorant of local customs. A little later, Brihaspati ex- 
pressly lays down that no sentence should be passed merely 
jacoording to the letter of the law, but the oiroumstanoes 
of a case must be closely examined. Local custom, how- 
ever, can be overruled by royal edicts, which thus con- 
stitute a distinct source of law. As in Manu, the law on de- 
famation and adultery is vitiated by considerations of caste. 
Brihaspati counsels itinerant courts. “ For persons roaming 
the forest, a court should be held in the forest ; for warriors, 
— • 


' Ibid., I, 20. 
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in tins oav^; and for merohan ts, in the caravan .” ' It is need- 
less to^llow BriUaspatl into rules oE procedure, etc., for 
they correspond to those enunciated by Manu. • But it may 
be pointed out that, according to him, lawr-suite f all ■ into 
tvro categories, those originating from disputes regarding 
■vrealth and those relating to jnjuries.' Roughly, the dis- 
i tinotion^corresponds to .civil and criminal suits,* In the 
absence of the king, some Br&hmana versed in law is to 
act as judge.® 

Like Manu and Nftrada, grihas pati stresses - the need 
of evidence, c lassifies witnesses and fotrl s anath emas against 
perjury, but he thinks that various motives, 
affection, jmgerOT^yaripj, may_render.the 
testimon y. of w itnesses nugator y*. When doubts aris e with 
regard to documentary and oral evidence, and when reason- 
ing itself fails, particularly when the offence in question has 
been committed at night or in solitary places, ordeals should 
be employ ed. While Manu had been content with two, 
Brihaspati enumerated nine of them, to be administered 
according to the character of the accused and the nature 
of the charge. An ordeal must always be administered 
according to the established rule by persons versed in the 
regulations. “ If it is administered against the rule, it is 
ineffective as a means of proving what ought to be proved.” 
In the system of Brihaspati there was a general rule that if 
a certain amount of money or property in question justified 
an ordeal for a low-class man, double the amount justified 
it for a middle-class man and four times as much for a high- 
class man. In the ordeal by balance a person who, when 
weighed a second time, retained his original weight , was 
declared innocent while he who weighed heavier was ad- 
judged guilty. It was held that the weight of sin made 


1 Ibid., I, 26-31, 23-25, 33; II, 28, 12, 21, 
12. PaTo&vamadhnvn, PD. 17-18. 

® Ibid., II, 6. 

* Ibid., 11,32. 


26-27 ;"XX, 6-16; XXIV, 
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the difference. “ Should the scale break, or the balance or 
beam, or iron hooks split, or the strings burst, or the 
transverse beam split, he would have to be declared guilty.” 
In the ordeal by water, an individual was immersed in water 
and three arrows were discharged. In the ordeal bv pois on^ 
one had to digest poison “ given to him according to rule, 
without the application of spells or antidotes.” One should 
drink three handfuls of water in which the weapon of one’s 
special deity had been bathed. If in a week or fortnight, 
no calamity happened to him, to his son, wife, or property, 
he was declared irmocent. Or, after a fast and puriBoation, 
one should chew grains of rice when the sun is not visible. 


If what he spits out is pure, he is innocent; if it is mixed 
with blood, he is guilty. If one can take out a hot piece 
of gold out of hea ted oil and butter, without one’s fingers 
trembling or being blistered, one is declared innocent. To 
prove his innocence, one accused of theft should lick with 
his tongue without injury an iron ploughshare twelve palas 
in weight. The lighter ordeals are reserved for Brfthmanas 
and women. The Hindu. law-givers tend. to. regard the oath 
as a kind of ordeal on the ground that it. invokes. super- 
natural agency. * The law of procedure in Brihaspati bears 
a family resemblance to the provisions in the Dharmasthtya 
book of the Kautiliya Artha^&stra. 

A word may be said of the other Smritis which 
assumed their present shape perhaps a little later but 
which faithfully continue the old tradition. 
Their number is legion. Yfijnavalkya had 
mentioned a number of Dharma S&stras including those of 
Atri, Harita, U^anas, Ahgiras, Yama, Samavrata, K&ty&yana, 


Other Smritis. 


' Ibid., Xi 1—33. For actual practice, cf. YuanOhwang (Watters, I, 
112) who, writing in the seventh century, speaks of four ordeals— 
water, fire, weighing and poison. His description of them is diderent 
from that of the Smritis. See infra. Oh. Xlll. 
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Par&^ara, Vyftsa, ^anbha, Likhita, Daksa, ^Atfitapa. 
Vriddha Gautama counted 58 or 57 teachers of the law 
andNanda.Papdita, author of the Vaxjayauti, 57. Mitra- 
mUra in his Vlramitrodaya speaks of 18 primary, 18 
secondary and 21 other Smritis.* Other lists, which are 
sometimes shorter, do not always agree. Thus Parfi^ara 
substitutes K&^yapa, Giirgya and Praoetfi for Yama, Brihas- 
pati and Vyftsa. The Padma Pur&pa omits Atri and adds 
others to make up its list of thirty-sis. Of all these, one 
of the most important, though rather late, 
PaT&fara. Par&^at a.* He Recognises no 

8nali ty in..law. It changes from time to time. Every age 
has its own scheme of duties which the government should 
enforce. In his own scheme of the social order he seeks 
elaborately to dehne the occupations which different classes 
of people !may follow under different oircumstanoes. 
frovernraent should be conducted according to law. In 
laying down the law, the king must pay heed to Br&hmanas. 
A king should protect the earth, maintain order with a 
stem hand and conquer the forces of his enemies. Taxes 
should be mild.® 


Atri, describing the duties of various castes, wants 
a king to punish those who forsake their Dharraa.'* The 
, king should constantly examine the vir- 

’ ’ tue and sin in the various castes.® 


Those (Brjihmanas) who do not perform sacrifices are 


* Forty-six of these appear in the list of Stenzier and forty-seven 
in that of Roer. The Ananda Asrama of Poona has published a collection 
of twenty-seven Smritis inclviding the Oevnla which was composed in 
Sindh about the time of the Arab invasion in the 8th century A.D. 

’ There is a still later work called Parfisartya Dharma iSfistra, 
liighly tinged with sectarianism. It is politically valueless 
Parfisara deals mainly with Acuta and Priiyaicitta. 

* ParSsara Smriti (ed. Yinfiyak DharmMhik&rin with the 

Vidvanmandhara commentary, Benares, 1913), 1, 33, 61—67; II. 2 12—14- 
VIIT, 28-29 ; X, 5-41 ; XI, 60. ’ ’ ’ ' 

* Atri, 1, 12- 16, 17, 

* Ibid,, 1, 27. 
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declared thieves and those who bestow alms on them should 
be punished by the king.’ Harita declares as usual that 
a Ksatriya should protect his subjects righteously, should 
duly celebrate sacrifices, and should be devoted to study.* 
Likhita promises high spiritual rewards to those who 
excavate tanks, plant trees and perform _ other such works 
of public beneficence.* Vy^a proclaims the supremacy 
of Brdhmanas in transcendent terms and recommends 
lavish gifts to them,* ^ankha is content with the usual 
remarks on castes and orders.* Udanas, Angiras, Yama, 
Samavrata, Daksa, and ^dtdtapa devote themselves mainly 
to ^r&ddha and other ceremonies. Nor have the rest of 
the Smritis any political significance. Tlie Dharraa ^dstra 
doctrine exercised a good deal of influence on royal policy. 
Apart from a priori reasons, the inscriptions amply testify 
to the fact. Not to speak of Vy&sa’s imprecatory verses 
which occur in numberless grants, the inscriptions some- 
times expressly refer to Dharraa Sftstras.* 

The composition of the PurSnas extends even over n 
longer period than that of the Smritis. Prom very ancient 
times there existed accounts of cosmic 
The Puranaa, QpQjjtjQjj regal dynasties or heroes 

in a more or less popular form. The Atharvaveda speaks 
of Itih&sa-Purflna which was, later, loosely called a fifth 
Veda. The Kautillya Artha^fistra places the Itihfisa- 


ilbid., 1,22-23. 

“ Harita, II, 2—6, see also II, 6—10. 

* Likhita, 1—4. 

Vyasa, IV, 10, 16, 31. 

^ dahkha, I, 2. 

^ Pot Gwpta times, see Fleet, op. cit„ pp. 147, 168, 182 ; for the sixth 
century A.D. Ep. Ind., Ill, 80-81, 322; Ind. Ant., IX, p. 48; VIII, p. 97, 
303; XVII, p. 198 : for the ninth century, Ep. Ind., IV, p. 346; VI, 20; 
for the south from the ninth to the twelfth centuries, Epigraphia 
Oarnatica, IV, p. 82 ; V, 22, 151; VII, 60, 69, 86 ; IX, 86 ; XI, 13, 41, 46, 
etc,, etc. 
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Purfina on the priuoe’s onrrioula of study. Pur&pas are 
frequently mentioned in literature and in the Smritis. It 
•was, however, roughly between the fifth and tenth centuries 
A.D. that after constant editing, re-editing, additions and 
subtractions, the Puranio tradition assumed something 
like, its present shape in eighteen books, dinded into 
three schools after Brahman, ^iva and Visnu. Interpola- 
tions, however, continued to be made for long afterwards 
and influences as late as the 16th century A.D. are clearly 
visible. According to tradition, the Pur&nas comprised 
altogether 4,00,000 couplets ranging from the 81,000 of 
the Skanda to 9,000 of the Markandeya but the actual 
number in each Purana does not always agree with the 
orthodox computation.^ 

Brahmanioal writers will have it that every Purfina 
must deal with prim.iry creation or cosmogony, secon- 
dary creation or cosmogony of worlds including 
chronology, genealogy of gods and patriarchs, reigns of 
ilanus and the liistory of the solar and lunar dynasties. 
An ampler analysis splits up these subjects into ten cate- 
gories but it is applicable really to Upa-Purfinas, the 
eighteen sub-Pur6nas, which were composed on the model 

’ For the size, eto., the Matsra Parana, LlII, 13—68. 

The Matsra Pwrfina preserves the tradition that the Pariiaas 
were composed after the Mahabharata hr Vy&sa. The EArma PuiAna 
gives a list of nineteen Purdnas. See also Wilson, Introduction to 
the Visnu Pnr&na. For an lUh century view of Purfinas, Alberunf, tr. 
Sachau, VoL 1, 130-31. Recently there has set in a reaction against 
the nineteenth century underrating of PurAnas. For instance. Rap- 
son thinks that they hare preserved, though in a perverted form 
an independent tradition which supplements the priestly tradition of 
the Tedas and Brahmapas, and which goes back to the same 
period (Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p, 302), The Puranic data 
have been worked out by Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age • 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition; various articles in J. R, A S* 
The Stbala-Puranas or ilahaim.vas are legion but they contain hardly 
any administrative data. 

42 
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of Pur&nas. The Khnna Pur&na and the ^rimad Bhfigavata 
give slightly different lists of contents. The political 
matter introduced into the various sections of the Puranas; 
is true only in a general way for a few centuries and un-i 
fortunately, directly adds very little to our knowledge 
of the working of institutions. Some inferences can be> 
drawn from them but it has to be borne in mind that the 
Puranas draw profusely on the epics, inoluding the Hari- 
vaih^a of the Mahdbh&rata, on the Smritis, Ntti literature 
and, in some oases, on one another. The Pur&^as give 
many lists of universal sovereigns, some of whom like 
Manu, Sagara, Yayati, Prithu, Dilfpa are mythical, while 
others may be historical, perhaps only suzerains on a 
small scale.' 

Politically, the Agni Purfi^a is one of the most remark- 
able. But in the relevant passages it is largely indebted 
to the-Mah&bharata, to the Smritis and 
® * to Kfimandaka» the author of the Nltis&ra. 

It thinks of the state as a oulture-state, 
a moral association, with the king, that is, the govern- 
ment, as the supreme instrument for, promoting wel- 
fare. It describes the qualities and duties of the king in 
the usual idealistic style. His life is to be one perpetual 
vow of ameliorating the condition of his subjects. In 
himself he must be an example of moral discipline , character, 
energy and fortitude. In particular, he should take care 
to protect his subjects against the extortions and oppres- 
sions of his own officers and favourites and of the 
usurers.® 


’ Kdrma Purfiiia, XX, 31 ; P&dtaa, IV, 110—18 ; Brahmanda, 
LXIX, 1—3; Mfirkandeya, CXI, 18, etc., etc. 

^ Agni PviT&Tia (ed. Manmath Nath Dutt). Uttarakbanda, 
CCXVIII, 2-3; OOXX. 22-23; COXXII, 16-18; CCXXm, 4-13 ; 
22-26; COXXV, 1-17; GGXXIX, 0-12. For the king’s divinity, 
COXVI, 17 — 20. For the place of politics in the Scheme of Sciences, 
I, 14-17, also OCX XI. 
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The king. 


The Agni, like other Par&nas. gives elaborate d e- 
soriptions of the sacrifices and ceremonies. -yhich should 
^ accompany the c onsecration of a king . It 
re^^uden\umbers of Vedic texts for 
citation and, on the "whole, adheres to the old tradition. 
Only a few additional details are given. Broadly speaking, 
the ceremonies are divided into (1) those of ^nfei .^fmti, 
performed on the day preceding the con secration, and (2) 
thos e performed on the day of consecration. According to 
this PurSna, the consecration should be performed a year 
after the actual accession to power and the occasion should 
be signalised b}*' a proclamation of protection to all. The 
king might celebrate his birthday every year in grand .s^tyle. 
He might perform the Abhiseka for his successor. The 
king should every day see his subjects, consider the daily 
reports of income and expenditure and receive BrShmapas, 
ministers, officers and others presented by the usher of 
y\o court. Every day he should consult his ministers on 
■weighty matters and preside over the court of justice.' 

Princes should be instructed in the science of war and 
the arts of general utility as well as in the moral sciences. 

They should be taught fine arts in the 
company of courtiers. If they were not 
amenable to education, the king should bind them do"wn in 
a “ prison of pleasure ” to keep them from mischief. In 
any case, guards should be set to watch the actions and 
movements of princes. ® The Agni PurSna 
jumbles up stale and household officials 
and particularly mentions the .Iffinister, Treasurer, Ambas- 
sador, Keeper of the Royal Elephants, Keeper of Stables, 

» OGXVm, 4-34; OCXIX; GCXXV. For mantras to be used 
on the consecration of a king, COXES; for the merit of building 
golden temples, XXXVIII ; for the consecration of tanks and ponds, 
LXIV. 

’ lbid„ GCXXV. 


Princes. 


Officials. 
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Masters of the Castles and Portresses, Royal Physicians, 
Writers. A Br&hmana or a Ksatriya should be appointed 
Commander-in-chief, while men of noble descent should 
occupy the positions of chamberlains and door-keepers. 
There should bo a master of the kitchen who should live in 
the house where food is cooked for the king. Over and 
above his efBoienoy in cuisine and experience of affairs of 
the world, his supreme qualification is fond attachment to 
the king. The bearer of the royal betel-vessel may be 
either a man or a woman who should feel a real at- 


tachment to the king. Behind this insistence on affection 
lies the apprehension of poison being administered to the 
king. The seraglio employs many women and eunuchs 
in the ofloioes of ushers and others. _Many of the royal 
lofficials and servants seem to be hereditary. For the higher 
foffioers the Pur&na prescribes the usual intellectual and 
moral qualifications. Only it bars atheists from all employ- 
ment under the king. For local government the old 
Dharma ^dstra and Arthaddstra schemes are adopted. The 
designations are interesting and probably correspond to facts 
in some locality. The head of the village is called Grftmft- 
dhipati ; the superintendent of ten villages is known as 
Da^agnlrnddhipati ; of a hundred villages as ^atagrAma- 
dhipati and the yet higher officer as Vi^vedvara. Their 
/remunerations are to be fixed according to the importance 
of their charges. A village should be 100 dhanus in extent 
and a town 200 or 300 dhanus. A town should be enclosed 
by a wall which a camel could not look over.’ 

The Agni PurA^a mainly follows its predecessors 


in laying down the principles and prescribing the items 


Revenue. 


of taxation— the land revenue, the cus- 
toms, Uie .loll on sales and purchases, the 


division of treasure-trove, unclaimed propert}*, eto. One' 


I 


1 




* Ibid,, CXIX, 1-8; OCXVII, 20-22 ; CCXX ; OOXXI ; OOXXIH, 
1-4. 
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Justice. 


fitthjs feo be charged on gold; one-sixt h on animals , articles 
0^ perfuraery, cere^s, flowersV roots, fruits, leaves, pot- 
herbs, hays, bamboos, hides, wioker-vrorks, earthen pots, 
stone-vessels, honey, meat and clarified butter,. The sale 
of female slaves is recognised and a duty according to the 
time and country of their importation is prescribed. ^ Brfth- 
mapas are not to be taxed imder any oiroumstanoes ; they 
are always to be protected and cherished.* 

On civil and criminal law and on procedure, the Agni 
Purina dilates at enormous length but there are only a 
few ideas winch are peculiar to it, which 
are likely to have a practical bearing and 
wliioh alone need be noted. There are^ fpur spu rges of la w 
—the Sorintur^ . Qitstoi^he practice of the righteou^ nd 
royal ^ ommandA Jreason on the part of feudatories or 
governors should be punished by amputation of the hands 
and by impalement.® Enemies of the public good should 
be executed publicly, while all other sentences should be 
carried out privately.* to, the jpya^Aurt,. assessors. and 
ordeals are ad mitted. So we have the involved statement 
that a tribunal should oonsist of the eight limbs of a law - 
suit— thi ^ing , the judge , the jurors , the s cripture s, the 
a strologer , the clerk, gold , fee, and wato.* Witnesses 
should belong to the same caste or social order as the party 
which cites them.* 

The relations of the feudatories to the suzerain power 
in the Agni Purfipa are specially noteworthy. In times 
of war they must be at the beck and call 
of the sovereign. They should mark out 
from liis foes. They should rally 


Feudatories. 


the sovereign’s friends 


» Ibid., OOXXIIT, 23-29; OCXXIII, 14-16 ; OOXII, 16-18 30-32 

* Ibid., OOXXVII, 1-17, 40-45 jCOLIU, 3, 60. 

* OOXLl, 47-63. 

•* Ibid., OOLni, 3-66. 

* Ibid., OOLV, 2. Oft civil and Griminal law in general, OOLIV— 
GOLi'V'III. 
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supporters to the king’s banner and collect troops for him. 
They must help, him with all their resources. They should 
appease the public feeling for him.’ 

On foreign affairs the Pur&na merely embellishes the 
precepts of its predecessors. Only its remarks on ambas- 
sadors are striking. They are divided in- 
laSre three classes : (1) ^fi-sandrhaka, those 

charged simply to deliver a mes sage, (2) 
Mitrfirtha, those charged to opnd.ug t neg o tiations according 
to instructions from headquarters, and Nih^rist&rtha or 
plenipotentiaries, those who are authorised to settle affair s 
according to , t heir own lights. All ambassadors, of whatever 
grade, must observe the proper etiquette. “ 

The Mdrkandeya Purfina,® one of the earliest, is free 
from sectarianism, but it wants the rules of the social order 
to be enforced with the utmost strictness. 
deya°Pmrfn^a.^' within bounds, witliin 

their particular duties and occupations. 
A royal heir-apparent who married a Vaidyft forfeited his 
right to the throne and had to content himself with Vais'ya 
occupations.* The Purdpa emphasises the duty and 
wisdom of conciliating the subjects. But whosoever is an 
obstacle in the way of promoting popular welfare, be it 


> Ibid., OCXLI, 16-28. 

® Ibid., OXXXVI, 17-25; COXXVI, 4-8; OOXLI,l-12. For 
descriptions of military tactics, strategy, manoeuvres, auspicious 
auguries, omens, etc., OOXL, 7-32; GOXXXII— CCXXXIII, 
OOXXXVI. OOLII for thirty-two varieties of military art. For 
forts, GOXXII, For the seven factors of government, GGXXXIX. 

* Wilson assigned the Mfirkandeya Purfipa to the 9th or lOlh 
century A.D. Pargiter (Introduction to his translation, XIII-XIV) 
places it in the fourth century. Perhaps the Cth century is the most - 
probable dale. 

* Mdrliapdeya Purfipa, XXVllI, 33-36; GXIII, 10-21, 
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father or preceptor, kinsman or friend, should be killed 
by the king.* 

The V&yu Pmflna, one of the oldest like the Mdrkan(Jeya, 
traces the history of man from the golden age, through 
its gradual degeneration, to the terrible 
Kaliyuga. The social order, supposed to 
be based on hard psychological facts, 
utility and divine sanction, must be relentlessly enforced 
by^he government.® 

The Visnu Purina throws no additional light on in- 
stitutions but it gives an interesting picture of a primeval 
golden age with its bliss and plenty, its 
gradual degeneration into what is called 
‘civilisation’ — ^the origin of society, caste, 
agriculture, industry, commerce, houses, villages and 
towns, etc., etc. It tends to bring out that the .government 
emstsjp enforce the Moial order and to. lead and educate 
the people in^ righteousness. It repeats the story of Vena 
fromThe Mahabliftrata as a warning against tyrannical rule.® 
The Matsya Purfina repeats the same early history of 
man in yet greater detail and enforces the same conclusion.* 
It looks with horror on ^lidra kingship’ 
P^ma. andcoimtsit as one of the curses of the 

degenerate Kali age.® It will appear that 


The Visnu 
Parana. 


' Ibid., XXYII, 1 ; OXXXI, 27-28. For the king’s dirinitr, 
digzuty, qualifications and duties, for nunisteis, officers, spies, etc., 

all discussed in the usual refrain, XVII, 21; XXVII, 1 16; 21—31 

For punishments in this and the future life, XV, 1—4 6* 

13-16, 19. . . . 

’ Vfiyu Purapa (ed. Rdjendra Lai Mitra), Canto VIII, 60-61, 64-65 
78—80, 84—90, 92—97. For details of constructions advocated, 
98-123; for agriculture, 142-43; for caste, 167-69 ; for the scheme of 
duties, 161—64. 

® Visnu Parana (ed. T. K. Vyasacharya, Bombav, 1904) VI 6 
17-20. Also Canto Xlir. A ' i, o, 

* Matsya Purdna, Canto XLVII. 


* Ibid., CXLIV, 30-47, 
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^Cltira kingship was a fact afc the time. For the rest it 
repeats its predecessors and reproduces whole sections 
from K^mandaka.' 

In the Var^ha Puriina the notices of the creation of the 
world and the reigns of kings are rather .brief and dispersed. 

It mentions several kings who, tired 
of worldly prosperity, installed their 
sons on the throne and departed for 
on Brahmanic supremacy ns 


The Varfiha 
Purfina. 


It 


dogmatises 


The 

PuT&^a. 


KOrma 


the forest, 
usual.’ 

The Kdrma Purfina has a long version of the golden age 
and its gradual degeneration. It exhausts its vocabulary 
in its denimciation of the Kali age. Speak- 
ing in the future tense in the Puranio stylo, 
it laments that in that age Br&hmanas 
will associate with ^udras, and join them in the performance 
of religious rites. “Princes surrounded by ^ddras, shall 
persecute the Brftlimanas.’* Sfldras will occupy higher 
positions than Br&hraapas. All alike will insult and dis- 
parage the Vedas and gods.’ These fulminations probably 
point to Buddhist or Jaina ascendancy in certain quarters. 
They leave no doubt that in certain ages and regions 
Brahmanic supremacy was undermined, that ^ftdras attained 
to the highest positions and guided the 
policy of the state. The Svayambhft 
Purfina points to the same conclusion.'* 
On this matter Puranio evidence unexpectedly corrects the 
impression which the Dharma ^Astras and even classical 
literature tend to produce. 


The SrayoTO- 
bhft Purfina. 


‘ Ibid., Cantos COXXIl - COXVI, for state-craft in general. On 
iinancc, law and punishmeuts, CCXXVII-OOXXVIII. 

- Varfiha Purfina ted. H. P. Sastri), OOXVIll, 18-20, 

’ Kfirma Purfina ted. Ntlamani Mukhopftdhyfiya), Sec. 1. Cantos 
XXIX-XXX. 

Svaynmbhfl Purfina, Canto 'Vll, 
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The Pjidma Purfinia discusses Niti 

The Padma policy, royal duties, diplomacy, 
PurS^a. .—f. — - - .V 1 

luanoauvres, etc., m the usual style. 

It lacks originality. Nor is the Nrisiihha Purlina more 

N r i 8 i Ih h a enlightening, though, inter alia, it gives 
PurfiTja. a version of the story of Rfi.ma. 

The Garuda Purftna has some interesting political 
passages but they yield no fresh information.* Some of 
the Pur&nas like the Linga and Brahma- 
PiK&na vaivarta contain hardly anything politi- 

cal. The Brahma Pur&pa, quoted in 
Viramitrodaya, Rajanitiprak&^a adds that the king after 
the ceremony of consecration went round the capital on an 
elephant, re-entered the palace, and offered honour to the 
elders of the city.* 

As • their title Indicates, the Upa-pur&nas depend on 
the Pur&cas. Only two of them need be noticed in connec- 
tion with political institutions. The 
riinas! Brihaddharma repeals the early history of 

man, and stresses caste. Relating the 
episode of Vepa with abundant details, it sanctions regicide 
as the last resort against tyranny.* On the other hand, 

stands for a firm government. If the king has to 
slaughter in the course of protection, he incurs no sin. The 
world yields to the control only of those who wield the 
rod.® But. BrSihraanas, women, old _men and children are 
exempt from capital punishment.® No interest on loans 

' Padma Purfiija (ed. Mab&deva Obimanii Apte), Vol. Ill, 
Cantos COXVl-CGXXIX.. 

* Camda Purftnia, OXI— OXIV, OXLITI, OXLIV. It looksj on 
Nttit&stra as a science of general morals (CVITI, I). 

® BfijanitiprakfiSa, p. 46. 

* Bribaddbanna PuT&pa (ed. li. P. 6fistrt), XII, 5— 42; 1,4—0,14, 
22-23 ; II, 8-62 ; XIII, 13-49, 64-60 ; XIV, 3-80. 

^ Ibid., Ill, to et seq., Ill, 6-7, for tbe divine nature of tbe king, 

® Ibid., Ill, 23—33. For supernatural punishments, 84—37. 
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should be charged from Braiimanas. {jftdras should be 
debarred from the study of saored literature. The brothers 
of a king should not be given too great a latitude. No. 
minister should continue too long in office. The revenue 
should be spent on projects of Dharma, on the royal 
household, and on the succour of Vipras. The government 
should keep itself in constant readiness for war and should 
maintain its forces in perfect order.’ 

The Brihannfiradiya Upa-Purfma, one of the latest and 
most orthodox, prescribes different dresses for different 
castes. It declares that Dharma varies 
rod^a^pHrSna."*'” ‘'‘ocording to ffions and that in the Kali- 
yuga inter-caste marriage, sea-voyage, 
Vfmaprastha, etc., are forbidden.® 

Hindu tradition reckons the ^rimad Bhflgavata 
among the Purftnas, though it is really an independent 
The 6rtmad ^ork.® It preaches the doctrine of 

Bhflgavata. passive obedience,”* but qualifies it by 

approving of the fate which befell Vena.' It is the 
king’s duty to educate his subjects into virtue, to 
‘ protect ’ all, to set every one to his duty, and to chastise 
the undutiful.® In an interesting passage it derives the 
king’s right to rule from his setting up idols of gods. The 
evidence of inscriptions shows that many kings founded or 


> Ibid., Ill, 41-49, 61, 64 ; IV, 10, 18-24. 

' Brihannflradtjra Purana (ed. Hrisikesa iSastrt), Canto XXII. 

* The ^rimnd Bhflgavata inculcates the worship of Krisna and 
is greatly indebted to the Harivaihfla and the Vi^nu Purflna. A late 
passage in the Padma Purflna says that VyflsB, the traditional author 
of the Mahabhflrata and the PurSnas, composed the Bhflgavata last of 
all, and put into it the essence of all. Of the numerous commentaries 
on this work, that by Srtdhara Svflmin is the best. 

* Srlmad Bhflgavata, IV, 13. 23. 

Ibid., IV, 14, 30-36. 

» Ibid., IV, 20-22, 24, 
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endowed temples with unstinted profusion.’ The .enumer- 
ation_of.the_emblems_of sovereignty in the Bhagavata is 

interesting. There is the Camara, Vyajana, fans 

Sankha or conch-shell, chatra or umbrella, the crown, 
Siihhasana or throne, Dayana or couch.' 

A few classical writers who belong to this period may 
be noticed. Bhfiravi, who lived probably in the sixth cen- 
tury A.D., has a good deal of political 
Bharavj. wisdom but is not very enlightening on 

institutions. From the account of Duryodhana's rule given 
by Yudhisthira’s agent in the first canto of the Kirfitarju- 
niya, it will appear that kings would sometimes associate 
their brothers and other near relations in the task of admi- 
nistration. Spies and secret agents were employed in large 
jiumbers, and earnest efforts were made to win popular 
loyaltj- and attachment.* 

Dandin who flourished probably 
seventh century A.D. represents 
literary style and 

His Da^akumaracarita, however, is not 
without a few points of interest for the student of institu- 
tions. lYe hear of a king of Magadha who had three minis- 


Dan^in. 


in the «xth or in the 
a decadent stage in 
in political wisdom.* 


' For this and some other political touches. Ibid., IV, 2-3, 
7-8, 11—19. 21-26. 4a: XI, 3, 14-16, 17, 19. 

- Ibid., X, 26, 61. 

* On the poem of Bhdravi, F. 'W. Thomas, J.R.A.S,, 1917, pp. 869 
cl seq. For political references, Kintturjuniya, I, 6, 7, 9-10, 13-14, 
16, 21, 29—46 ; II, 1—62, Also Canto III. Bhfiravi is mentioned in 
the Aihole Inscription of 634 A.D. (Ep. Ind., VI, No. 1). 

'* On the date of Dandin, Pathok, Ind. Ant., XLI, p. 235. Keith, 
Classical Sanskrit Literature. 70—73. The Avantisundari Kathd, 
lately discovered, develops the same plot as the Dasakum&racarita 
and appears to be Dandin’s work. It has been edited along with its 
summary by an unknown hand, by Ramakrisna Kavi, in the Daksina- 
bhdiat! Series, No. 3, 1924. 
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ters. The office of minister was sometimes hereditary and 
was recognised as such'.' I&t'its worst,“a royal‘ cburt"dduld 
be the hot-bed of intrigue, jealousy, favouritism. Poison 
and the dagger would be freely resorted to and the life, 
safety, and reputation of all would be endangered. 

Bhartrihari who, according to the Chinese I-tsing, died 
about 650 A.D., has just a few political 
Bbartphan. tnaxims in his Nitidataka but throws no 
light on institutions. Yet there may be sometliing in the 
tradition that he alternated between asceticism and worldly 
life.' 

Another contemporary poet, Subandhu, author of Vasa- 
vadattH," paints king.Ointamani as an embodiment of moral 
discipline, beneficent ‘ protection,' martial 
glory, . and as a patron of poetry and 
learning.® Like so many other heroes of classical Sanskrit 
iiterature, Gintama^i is a universal ruler who has humbled 
all the princes of the earth. It was only he and the ele- 
phant of the north that could be called rulers of the world."* 
Behind tliis imagery there seems to be a feudalistio organi- 
sation. Among the king’s servants there are bearers of betel 
which by this time seems to have become a necessary 
article of luxury for the upper classes.® 


Subandbu. 


‘ Bbartribari, NltiSataba, 46-47. 

’ Bfi^a, in tbe Preface to bis Harsacarita, refers to Subandbu’e 
work. Gray (Introduction to bis translation) places bim in tbe sixth 
or seventh century A.D. See also Eeitb, J, R. A. S., 1914, pp. 1102 
et seq., and Olassical Sanskrit Literature, p. 77. K. B, Pathak, Ind. 
Ant , XL, p, 170, holds that Subandhu was a contemporary of the 
Guptas— Kumdragupta, Skandagupta and Bfildditya. D. R. IBbandar- 
kar (Ind. Ant., XLI, pp. 1-2) bolds Vasubandbu to bo the correct 
reading of tbe autborjs name. "VAsavadatta is an Okbydyika which, 
ns defined in the Sfihityadarpana, should have verse in some places 
and prose in others. It has come down in two recensions, tbe Nor- 
thern and tbe Southern. Sivarfima Tripfitht’s Kaficanadarpapa com- 
mentary on Vdsavadatta belongs to the eighteenth century (Louis 
H. Gray, J. A. 0. S., XXIII, p. 67). 

® "VAsavadattA, tr. Gray,pp. 47 et seq. 

* Ibid., pp. 48-49. 

* Ibid., p. 63. 
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Prom the 4th century A.D , commences a long line 
of story-books, presumably under the impulse given by the 
Buddliist J&takas and AvadSinas. But 
tanfea^ Panoa- theory tliat the Indian tales were 

first composed in some form of Prakrit 
and later turned into Sanskrit has now been shown to be 
entirely untenable. The main purpose of the stories is to 
impart ethical instruction through the words and actions 
of human beings, animals and birds. The Tantrakhy&yika, 
preserved in Kashmir and perhaps composed there, is, in 
any case, earlier than the sixth century A.D. and may 
be older. It was turned into a yet more popular version 
in the Panoatantra, attributed to Vi^nu^arman, It was 
probably an earlier version of the present Panoatantra 
which was translated into Pahlavi about the middle of the 
6th century A.D. and thence into old Syriac in 570 and 
into Arabic in 750, the last rendering in its turn being 
translated into Old Spanish in 1251, which, finally was the 
source of Latin and, later, other European versions. In 
India the Panoatantra has influenced all subsequent liter- 
ature of the didactic tale. ’ We learn from the prologue in 
wliioh Ung Amritusakti of Mahilftropya arranges the edu- 
cation of -his three .sons, that princes were generally made 
over to BrShmapa Panditas who taught them grammar, 
literature, NiUand other subjects. Prom the tales one can 
gather a good deal of the current political wisdom. Some 
kings nursed their kingdoms, others were too oxacting in 
their dejuands. on the subjects. Experience showed that the 
prosperity of monarohs was., bound, up with that of the 
^people. Incidentally, we have an' interesting remark that a 
fort was more useful than a thousand elephants and a 

’ On tlie Paucatantra, Brown, J. A. 0. S., Vol. 39, pp. 1 et aeq. 

Bee also Max Mtiller’a Essay on the Migration of Fables. Ben- 
frey’s work on the Paficatantra inaugurated what may be called the 
science of folklore— its motifs and migrations. 
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hundred Ihousand horses. Nc other passages need be quoted. 
In spile of their intrinsic charm, as political maxims, 
they are not valuable for the study of practical institutions. ' 

Perhaps to the seventh century A.D. belongs the 
Probodha Candrodaya.* Though a spiritual drama, 
it contains an interesting account of the 
preparations for the king’s procession. 
“ Sprinkle the pavement of precious 
stones,” so goes the command, “ with water impreg- 
nated with sandalwood ; open the fountains that their 
streams may play around; hang up festoons of large 
brilliant diamonds, and let the flag which bears the 
bow of Indra wave on the top of the royal residence.” 


P r a b o d li a 
Candrodayn. 


• See for instance, Book I, Tale Vll, pp. 41, 48. 

* Por the date, J. Taylor, Introduction to tbo translation, second 
edition, Bombay, p. 4, 



CHAPTER XIII. 


The Seventh Century A.D. 

The material for reconstnioting the administrative 
outline of the first half of the 7th century A.D. is unexpect- 
edly copious. Besides some coins and 
insoriptions there is gftpa’s^. his torical 
Harsacarita, life of Harsa, the 
paramount sovereign of the greater part of North India. 
Harsacarita can, for political purposes, be usefully supple- 
mented by BftQa’s romance K&dambari. Additional light 
is forthcoming from that prince of travellers and scholars, 
■^aDj^Tyangj^^jrbo spent fifteen years in the country 
and recorded his experiences in an admirable work. For- 
tunately, the authenticity and chronology of these sources 
are beyond doubt. They can all be used together. 

These records centre round Harsavardhana who, in 

^ ' V 

consequence, has been endowed by modern writers with 
„ a heroism, power and greatness beyond 

what a closer study of the originals war- 
rants.’ The earliest known ancestors of Harsa were 
Naravardhana, R&jya vardhan a, and A ditYavard h ana who 
are called Maharajas and may, therefore, like the 


’ For varieties of the spelling and pronunciation of the 
Chinese pilgrim’s name, Hhys Davids in Watters, I, p. Xl. 

‘ The chief modern accounts of Harsa are iSttinghansen’s 
Harsavardhana, Empereur et Poet (Paris, 1906), K. M. PannikaPs 
Srt Harsa of Kanauj (Bombay, 1922), R. K. Mukerji’s Harsa (Milford, 
1926), R. 0. Majumdar, J. B. 0. R. S., 1923, Vol. IX, pp. 311—25, V. A. 
Smith, Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 348— 72, 

e 
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ancesto rs of the imperial G apta s, be presumed to J iaye 
been feudatories. The djmasfej starte^qu.an....,indej)end^ 0 nt 
career with Prabhftkaravardhanaj who was the first to 
asVumr’the'Trtle' Beginning life as 
the chief of SthSnvlivara in the land of ^rlkaqtha, he 
brought a number of surrounding chiefs under his control 
and stood forth as a suzerain.® His death seemed at 
first sight to be the signal for the break-up of liis empire 
but his son and successor RSivavardhana stem med „ the 
tide of revolt. On the new king’s early tragic death, his 
brother Harsayardhana more Jhan held hi s own against 
the enemies of the ‘ dyna_sty, imited his dominions __with 
those of his widowed sister R&jyai^ri, the heir to her 
childless husband’s patrimony of Kanauj, and after 
six years of campaigning brought many princes under 
his supremacy. .He stood forth as the suzerain of the 
greater part of North fndia,and.- one..,or., the.-.most_PD.w,erful 
monarciis in the whole country, jle diedjn 648,AJ).* 

It is, however, a mistake to represent Harsa as the 
king of the whole of North India or as the ruler of a unitary 

The nature of olose scrutiny of the documents 

llarsa’s domi- shows him to have been only. . the 
suzerain.. of a, very . large .number of 
chiefs and his relations with some of the rulers appear to 
be rather ill-defined. The constitution of Har-sa’s empire 


* Sonpat Copper Seal Inscription of HaT§avardhana, Fleet, op- 
oit., No. 52 ; Mndbuban Plates, Ep, Ind., VII, No. 22. 

® Harsacarita (tr. Cowell and Thomas), p. 183. Prabhfikaravar- 
dhana defeated a confederacy of princes under Devagupta which 
resisted him. Ep. Ind., VII, 185. 

* According to Yuan Chwang's Life, p, 166, Har§a died in A.D. 
056. Taknkusu (I-tsing, pp. LVI and 163) accepts the date but VTatters, 
I, 347, clearly implies that the Emperor was dead in 648 A.D, 
According to V. A. Smith (Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 
348 et seq.), flarsa’s reign lasted from 006 A.D. to 047 A.D, 
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follows the lines whioh the study of the political condi- 
tions of the preceding ages would lead one to expect. 

Yuan Ohwan g, whose knowledge of the country was 
close and thorough, says that Yin-tu, as the Chinese 

Fundamental India, was _ dmde.d',Jnto„more, 

political oondi- than ^seventy kingdoms.' Such is 
likely t^"^iave‘'Heenr "the number of 
states whioh were worth counting. But not all of the m 
.we re ^perfeotly_.independ ent. And besides them there * 


seems to have been a yet l arger number of feudator y 
domains .... Putting the evidence of Yuan Ohwang, Bfipa- 
bhatta and the Inscriptions together, it appears that there 
were several circles of suzerainty, each comprising a 
suze rain and some fe udatories, that within each circle 
there may be smaller circles of sub-infeudation, that Hars a, 
and Pulake^in, who represented t he . twp„biggest„and jnost 
im portant qirpl.es, claimed some sort of hegemony oyer 
less powerful suzerains and sometimes imposed their will 
on them. Thus, Kapis, probably modern K&Qristd.n, was 
an independentL .^ie ^ith te n .dependencies. Its king 
celebrated the Mok^aparisad, the quinquennial Buddhist 
assembly, in the style of Harsa, ® Kashmir . jr-aB.,also,Jn de- 


pendent and had a numbe r of dependencies such as Rfijapur, 
Tt gila a nd Sirahapur. Yet Har§a once compelled the 
king of Kashmir to part with a Buddha relic.* Another 
independent state was _Gheka . with its capital at S&kala 
and with its circle of dependencies which included Mult&n. 
The praiasti of the temple of Lakkh& Mandal at MadhS, in 
Jaunsar (Bfiwar) shows the royal race of Simhapur reigning 
in the modem district of Jalandhar. It is probably identi- 
cal with the Sang-ho-pu-lo of the Chinese.* The dynasty 


^ ■Watters, I, pp. 140-41. 

» Ibid., 1, 123. 

’ Yuan Chwang, Life, p. 181. 
• Beal, Si-yu-ki, 1, 143—47. 
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is said to have conquered many rulers (K§itipa]^ d&pit&h) 
and appears to have been practically independent. Yet in 
some measure it recognised the suzerainty of Harsa, 
Here the line between autonomy and complete independence 
was faintly drawn.’ Matipura near Hardw&r was r uled 
by a SOdra king and does not seem to have formed part of 
Har^a’s empire. Thus, practically the whole of the north- 
west lay outside the limits of the Vardhana regime. Yet 
Har§a could arrange that Yuan Chwang should bo escorted- 
by a military guard to the frontier, and that the north- 
western princes should see him safe to the borders of 
China.® Sind h w as ruled by a ^ddra king. We know 
little about its political conditions in the age of Harsavar- 
dliana but the Arab accounts prove that at the dawn of tlie 
eighth century A.D., it was dominated by federal-feudalism 
which is likely to have existed in the seventh century as 
well. It is remarkable that the .tribal oligarchies which 
the AMh&b&d Inscription of Saraudragupta notices are no. 
longer met with in the seventh century. It seems they had 
been swept off in the turmoils which followed the decline 
of the Gupta empire. It may be mentioned that Pftry&tra 
(Bairfit) had a Vai^ya king.* Towards the east, epigra- 
phio evidence shows^ .%s3,nka as a Mahfirftj&dWrfija in 
Ben^'in 619-20 A.D. He had under him some feudatories, 
one of whom an hereditary Mahar&ja Mah&samanta issues 
a grant and acknowledges iSn^ahka's suzerainty.* Yet 
this Mahdrfijadliir&ja had been defeated by Harsavardhana 
twelve years before. In Yuan Ohwang’s account of Bengal 
ho appears no longer on the throne. It is probable that 


* Ep. Ind., I, Ko. 2. 

* Yuan Chwang, Life, p. 190, Watters, 1, 297, 

® Harga's dominion did not extend over Ncp&l which, as Sylvain 
Ldvi has shown, was a Tibetan dependency. 

‘ Ep. Ind., VI, 143. 
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Harsa, though victorious, failed at first to impose his 
suzerainty definitely on ^a^&nka but that, later, he reduced 
him or his desoendants oompletely to vassalage or exter- 
minated the dynasty. Perhaps it" had been assailed both 
from the west and the east. B&na has it that the king 
ofKamarfipa in Ass&m v^imtarily offe red his allegiwce 
'to* Har§^ and sent a priceless white umbrella to him. 
Probably, he wanted to safeguard his position against 
the common enemy, ^a^ahka of Bengal. Kumara retained 
his practical independence, but he suffered himself to be 
jmoi nted by his new liege-lord. He attended Harsa’s court 
and Moksaparisad and took precedence of all feudatories. 
He was expected to obey Harsa. When the latter asked 
him to send the Chinese master. Yuan Ohwang, to him, he 
had the hmdihood to reply, “ I would rather send my 
head than let your majesty have the master of the law.” 
But when Har^a proposed to take liim at his word, 
Kumdra volunteered to bring Yuan himself to Har§a.* 
Such was one of the forms of the' tenure of vassalage which 
is removed only a stop from independence. From the fact 
that Kumfira’s position is definitely regarded as higher 
than that of other feudatories, it appears that the powers 
of the latter were more oiroumsoribed. Towards Central 
India, ^MalwS, appears from Harsaoarita to have acknow- 
ledged ’^H'r'overiordsWp of the ,Vardhanas. But in the 
ahoount' of Yu^ Ohwang it is not only independent but 
counts the rulers of Vadnagar and K’ie-oh’a or K’i-T’a 
probably Outoh, as its vassals.* It is probable that M&lw& 
was really the centre of a political circle and was practically 


* Yuan Chwang, Life, p. 188, Watters, I, pp. 349-50, BUpa, 
Harsacarita, p, 139. For Kiun&ra, also Watters, II, p. 186, Har^a- 
carita, p. 294. For a Seal of Kumfira found at 2T&landa, J. B. 0, R. 9,, 
VI, Part I, pp. 161 et seq. 

» Beal, II, 266, 268, Watters, U, 246, 247. 
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independent bub it acknowledged Vardhana hegemony in a 
rough and ready manner. The position ofya^aWit is diflB- 
cult to unravel. Its ruler is said to have been the son-in-law 
of Harsa though there is nowhere any mention of Harsa having 
married. He was certainly defeated by Harsa ; he attends 
the latter’s Moksaparisad. But in the account of Yuan 
Ohwang he is practically independent. His position seems 
to resemble that of the rulers of K&mardpa andMftlwfl.* The 
grant of Dhruvasena III from Valabht of the year 633-34 
A.D. speaks of him as having wooed the assembly of kings 
(Ksitipasamhati), that is, having established his 'suzerainty 
over a number of rulers.* A proclamation which, as Bana 
says, Harsa caused to be engraved soon after his accession, 
is interesting for the whole subjeot. It seems to refer both 
to feudatories and independent princes. “Let all ‘ kings ’ 
prepare their hands to give tribute, or grasp swords ; to 
sieze the realms of space or ohowries ; let them bend their 
heads or their bows, grace their ears with my commands 
or their bowstrings ; crown their heads with the dust of 
my feet or with helmets,”* Such was the formula of the 
Digvijaya or conquest of all the quarters, which was a time- 
honoured institution. Harsa performed his Digvija)^ with 
5,000 elephants, 20,000 cavalry and 60,000 infantry. There 
is no mention of any A^vamedha sacrifice anywhere. The 
Digvijaya might well have resulted in some annexa- 
tions but it loft numerous rulers semi-independent. within 
the region which generally acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Harsa. Their existence, indeed, is regarded as part of the 
order of the day. The size of their domains and their 
prestige varied enormously. Numbers of them appear on 
many occasions in Harsacarita. In their very childhood 
the Princes Rfljyavardhana and Harsavnrdhana are given 


* Yuan Ohwang, Life, p. 185. Also Ind. Ant., XIII, pp. 70 ff, 

* Ep. Ind„ I, No. 13. 

* Hanjacaritn, 218. 
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the sonsof the ‘ king ’ of M&lw& as their oompanions.^ A 
little later, we are told that the eyes of “ all kings ” fell on 
the Imperial princess R&jya4ri and that they sent envoys 
to request her hand.* Here independent sovereigns are 
certainly meant but by implioation the great feudatories 
we also included in the_ expression ‘aU kings.’ The marri- 
age of the. princess was attended by many “ kings ” and 
“queens.”® There is a clearer reference to feudatories 
when we are told that ‘ kings ’ decorated the palace, polished 
mosaic flowers, erected posts, etc., and that their “ queens ” 
enlivened the occasion by their songs.* On his 
death-bed Prabhdkaravardhana charged Harsa, inter 
alia, to “ make prize of feudatory kings.” * When 
preparing for his campaigns, Harsa receives exhor- 
tations from princes who already acknowledged the suzer- 
ainty of his dynasty and were faithful to it. When aotu* 
ally starting on his campaigns, he was accompanied by a 
number of Sfimantas.* In the encounter between Harsa 
and Pulake^in, in which the former probably suffered a 
defeat, both the sovereigns were accompanied by a 
number of feudatories.® In Harsaoarita a number of 
feudatories are seen waiting for an audience of the suzer- 
ain.® Among others .there was a forest chief who had 
earlier assisted Harsa in the search for his sister. B&na 
brings numerous tributary hill-chiefs on the scene.* 
Relating his own experiences, he describes the camps of 

^ Ibid., p. 164. 

» Ibid., p. 165. 

» Ibid., p. 166. 

*Ibid., 167-68. 

“ Ibid., 188. 

» Ibid., 281. 240. 

’ Bp. Ind., V, 202 ; VUI, 230 ; Ind Ant. VI, 87 ; VUI, 244 ; IX, 126 ; 
XI, 68 ; Xni, 74. Fleet, Dynasties of the Eanarese District, 860, Yuan 
Ohwang, Watters, 11, 239, Life, 147, 

® Hargacarita, 170. 

® Ibid,, 269. 
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‘ subject kings.’ When called for an interview, he has to 
pass through three courts, crowded with “ subject kings,” 
before he meets Harfa in the fourth.' Thejranks of feuda- 
tories seem to have merged insensibly into those of 
autocrats who were only large landowners. Thus, in his 


bereavement Har§a is attended closely by many young 
nobles whose families had long enjoyed the favour of the 
Vardhana court.* The body of the dead king Prabhakara- 
vardhana was taken by nobles and townsmen headed 
by the family priest to the Saras watt.* 

Some of the incidents noticed above serve to illus- 
trate the tenure of the relations of the suzerain with 

Rolationa oftlie feudatories. The inscriptions and 

suzerain and the writings of Yuan Ohwang and Bftna 
fendatones. throw some further light on the question. 
The vassals adorn th e court of the suzerain and send 
their sons'Io act as pages jit his court and palace. They are 
sometimes anointed by the suzerain. They assist him wiHi 
their forces in war. R3,jyavardhana, starting on his cam- 
paign against the Huns, was attended by feudatories with 
their forces.'* Sometimes, .the ...suzerai n .^e ntrus ted- -th em 


with important missions. Thus, the ruler of Jalandhar 
was placed by Harsa in charge of matters relating to 
Buddhism to which he had been converted. “ In this capa- 
city (as Protector of the Faith),” continues Yuan Ohwang, 
“the king of Jalandhar rewarded and punished the 
monks without distinction of persons and without private 
feeling. He also travelled through all India and erected 
topes or monasteries at all sacred places.”* It falls chiefly 
to him to see Yuan Ohwang safe to the frontier.* It appears 


J Ibid., 68, 78. 

* Ibid., 193. 

* Ibid. 190-91. 

•* Ibid., 166. 

‘ Watters, 1, 298, 


* Life, 189-90. 
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from the account of Yuan Ohvra ng that Harsav ardhntin j 
mthout interfering unduly in the internal affairs of feudatory 
state s, tried to encourage good government therein. We are 
told that “ the ‘ neighbouring ’ princes, and the statesmen, 
who were zealous in good works, and unwearied in their 
search for moral excellence he led to his own seat, and 
called ‘ good friends,’ and he would not converse with those 
who were of a different oharaoter.” ^ It may be presumed 
that neighbouring princes who consented to be treated in 
this fashion were not independent sovereigns but feudatories. 
With their ministers also the suzerain came into some touch. 
We hear of the presence of 200 such ministers from differ- 
ent kingdoms at the great religious assembly of Kanauj.” 
The occasional meetings of the suzerain and feudatories 


a^e likely to have reacted on politics and administration. 
Of the crowd of feudatories, eighteen or twenty seem to have 
been the most powerful and important. Yuan Chwang has 
descri bed h o w, according to previous ari^gement, 'they 
marched in H^ar^a’s^ train from Kanauj to Pras:&ga_for.the 
sixth quin quennia l Mokgaparisad.* It is clear from the 
Boht&sga^h Stone Seal-matrix of the Mah&sftmanta ^as&d- 
kadeva* and the Nirmand Copper Plate Inscription of the 
Mah&s&manta Mah&riija Samudrasena" that the titles of 
feudatories were the same as those in the Gupta period. 
Th^ consorts could be called Paramadev! and Bhattftrik&. 

Beyond the circle of satellites and spheres 
Diplomaor. of influence, the emperor stood in diplo- 
matic relations with many powers. Bfipa records the 
presence of ambas sador s from Andhra and Dr&vi da lands at 


‘ Watters, I, 344. Beal, I, 214. 

’ Beal, I, 218-19. 

» Ibid., Life, 177, 186. 

* Fleet, No. 78. 

• Ibid., No. 80. Also Bp. Ind., XV, No. 19 (650 A.D.). 
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Har§a’s court. * From Chinese sources -we learn that he 
exchanged diplomatic missions with China. ^ 

The hypothesis of the relationships of suzerainty and 
vassalage in the Vardhana Empire is supported by the 
evidence of K&dambari, a prose romance 
oSdfmbart?® composed by Banabha^ta* 

under the patronage of Har§a and wliioh^ 
details apart, may be held to reflect the domin ant political 
conditions of the times. Feudatories abound in its pages. 
At the very commencement of the story, ^tidraka is painted 
as a second Indra, whose commands were honoured by the 
bent heads of all “ kings,” . . . who “ had an army of neigh- 
bouring ohiefs bowed down in loyalty to his Majesty.” 
We are assured that he had the signs of a universal em- 
peror.* Wlien the Candfila maiden is ushered in, she be- 
holds the king in the midst of 1,000 chiefs.® When the sun 
reaches its zenith and the hour of bath is at hand, the 
ohiefs are dismissed from the audience-hall but they throng 
together to pay their respects to the king as he moves.® 
When the time comes for Candr&pida’s consecration, he is 
anointed by the king surrounded by a thousand chiefs.'' 

When he leaves the hall of assembly, ho is followed 
by a thousand ohiefs and is soon met by “ hosts of kings ” 
who do him homage. Bftna’s account of the Digvijaya which 
began on the morrow of Candrftplda’s consecration is inter- 
esting. " By degrees, as he wandered at will, ho bowed the 
haughty, exalted the humble, encouraged the fearful, proteol- 

^ Har^acarita, 170. 

’ Srlvain LiSvi, Journal Asiatiquo, 1900, tr. Ind. Ant., 1911, pp. Ill 
ot seq. 

^ Alter the death of B^qabhatta tho romance was continned by 
his son. 

* Kftdambarl, tr. 0. M. Ridding, p. 3. 

* Ibid., 6. 

« Ibid., 12. 

* Ibid., 84. 
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ed the suppliant, rooted out the vicious, and drove out the 
hostile. He anointed princes in different places, gathered 
treasures, accepted gifts, took tribute, taught local regula- 
tions, established monuments of his visit, made hymns of 
worship and inscribed edicts ...” So there were conquests 
in all quarters.* True, Oandrfipida is accompanied by an 
army but there is hardly any fighting. The prince seems 
to be dealing merely with his own feudatories. Here it must 
be noted that t he suze rain .anointed his._vassals, took tribute 
fror ^tliem and exaoted..obedience and submission from them. 
It is a striking proof of Sana’s fidelity' td'his'lge'that'lh'e 
oonolusions based on liistorical evidence are generally sup- 
ported by his romance. 

A few incidental notices in Yuan Ohwang show 
that the status of feudatories sometimes altered and 
^ . might considerably go down. There were 

status of feuda- oases of rulmg families being replaced 
altogether by viceroys of the suzerain. 
By the time of the Cliinese pilgrim’s visit, the royal 
family of Gandhfira was extinct and the “ kingdom ” was 
governed by deputies from Kapi^a. * Nagarahara (the old 
capital of Jalalabad territory) had no oliief of its own at 
the time but was governed by a commandant and his 
subordinates from Kapi^a.^ In a similar manner Simhapur 
was now a dependency of Kashmir.* 

Not all .the .ruling families during, this period belonged 
to-^e-Ksatdyajiaste. According to Yuan Ohwang, _Harsa 
belonged to the Vaisya caste.® Yuan 
Ruling Ohwang records a tradition that the kings 
of Kliraarflpa had been Brahmanas for a 

• Ibid., '89-90. 

® Beal, I, 93. 

» Ibid., 91. 

* Ibid., 143. For a curious tradition about Indian kingship; Ibid., 11, 

•Beal, 1, 209. ' • 
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thousand generations.’ As already noted, some other 
ruling families came from the Brahmaua, Vai^ya or 6udra 
caste. Historical testimony thus confirms the impression, 
which the imprecations and prophecies of the Brtlhmanas 
tend to produce, viz., that the orthodox rule of Ksatriya 
kingship was not infrequently violated. 

The titles of the suzerain were the same in the 
seventh century as in the Gupta age. In the inscriptions, 
Harsavardhana is, like his brother and 
tilTes! father, called Paramabhattdraka, Mah&-; 

rfijftdhirftja.® Bfina calls the Vardhana 
suzerain Parame^vara, Oakravartin, lord of the fields 
bounded by the five oceans, sovereign of all continents.* 
In the inscriptions Harsavardhana's mother Ya^omatt is 
called Mahftdevi. According to Yuan Ohwang, Har§avnr- 
dhana was warned by Avalokite^vara not to assume the 
title Mahfirftja. Thereupon, he “ became king of Kanauj 
with the title Rfljaputra and the style ^ilflditya.”* The 
former assertion is oontradioted by the inscriptions 
but it is probable that Harsa was during his lifetime 
known by the titles Rajaputra and ^llftditya, A passage in 
Harsaoarita indicates that besides the umbrella, there were 
three other royal emblems — the Simhasana or Lion-throne, 
a peculiar 6ayana or couch and Asandi or chair.® 

Harsa ruled in conjunction with his sister Rajya^ri be- 
cause the dominions of the two had been practically united. 

The capital of the empire was Kanauj, 

mStrator! *’®^® “ magnificent 

city for several centuries. But in Yuan 

* Beal, II, 190. Watters, II, 186. See also Beal, II, 270-71 ; Watters, 
II, 250-51. 

For instances of Ksatriya kingship, see Beal, 1, 64, 82; II, 209. 

* Sonpat Copper Seal Inscription of Harsavardhana, Fleet, No. 52, 

* Ilarsacarita, 86, 100. 

* Watters, 1, 343, 

' Harsacarita, 103. 
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Ohwang’s aooount the emperor is seen constantly on the 
move, except during the rains. Licessant..traveIIing, _whe- 
theron military expeditions, administrative tours, or from 
religious motives, was part of the personal conduct of the 
.ad ministration. The e mperor nev er halted„long„at,.My 
place. Temporary buildings were erected at each station 
for his residence. These pavilions of travel, as they were 
called, were made of out grass like huts or built of branches 
and boughs. They were burnt on the emperor’s departure. 
But while they stood they were furnished with all the 
paraphernalia of a court. It was at such a temporary 
court at Kajughira in Bengal that Yuan Ghwang first met 
the emperor. On extraordinary occasions which drew to- 
gether large numbers of feudatories, such temporary struc- 
tures could be seen even at Kanauj. The emperor divided 
the day into three periods, devoting one to affairs of govern- 
ment and two to religious works — a rather disproportionate 
distribution of time. We are assured that Harsa found the 
day too short for him. *' He forgot sleep and food in his 
devotion to good works.”* 

^ jpite of. his devotion to duty and religion, Har§a 
mainUuned the traditional pomp and glory of sovereignty. 

Even while he was on tour, his porters 
po^p°Sd®gloS carried his golden foot-stools, water-pots, 
cups, spittoons and baths. There were 
bearers of kitchen appurtenances with goats attached to 
thongs of pig-sMn, etc.’ The royal dress comprised a snow- 
white lower garment with short silk-threads, a bejewelled 
girdle, and a thin upper garment spangled with worked 
stars.® There was a certain manner of beating the drums \ 
which was a royal monopoly and could be used by no one j 

* Yuan Ghwang, Watters, I, 344 ; II, 183. Beal, I, 215 ; II, 193. Life,! 
173, 177. 

‘ Har|acarita, 227, 237. 

» Ibid., 80. 
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else.’ The tradition of keeping women attendants was main- 
tained. There were female ohowrie-bearers and shampooers,’ 
Eunuchs were also employed at the court and palace.® Royal 
ladies had their own attendants.* Court festivities some- 
times exceeded all bounds of decorum. Bfina’s description 
of celebrations on the birth of Harsa does not make very 
pleasant reading. * 

The king’s court, consisting., of feudatories,, ministers, 
chief personages, poets,* and favourites, presented a glitter- 
^ ^ ing spectacle. B&na has given an account 

° ' of Harsa’s camp at Manit&ra on the Ajird- 

vatl, surrounded by the camps of renowned “ subject kings ” 
with all their separate retinues. There were numbers of 
elephants, horses and camels. Over the whole scene 
waved umbrellas with thousands of stirring ohowries. It 
comprised four different sets of apartments, three of which, 
the outer ones, were filled by feudatory chiefs. In the 
fourth, under a pavilion, on a throne of pearl-like stone, sat 
the emperor with his feet resting on a foot-stool of sap- 
pliire and ruby. Yuan Chwang has described how the 
emperor marched to Kanauj followed by several hundreds 
of thousand people, along the southern bank of the Ganges, 
while Kumiira R8ja, attended by tons of thousands, took 
his place on the northern bank. The two kings led the 
way with their gorgeous staff of soldiers, “some also were in 
boats, some were on elephants, sounding drums and blowing 
horns, playing on flutes and harps.”’ As in Persia, in the 
later Roman Empire and, under the medieval Muglials, the 


* Yuan Chwang, tiifo, p. 173. 

* HarRncnritn, 83, 177. 

» Ibid,, 78. 

* Ibid., 142, 181. 

* Ibid., 144 et seq. For marriage festivities, 167 et seq. 

* For poets at the court, Ep, Ind., I, ISO. 

’ Yuan Chwang, Bool, Si-yu-ki, 1, 218, 
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etiquette of the court smaoked of servility. Yuan Ohwang 
relates how on one ocoasion ^inc.esjwj 0 r.e.prostrate_atjthe feet 
o f the s uzerain. ^ Yet the fact of being a courtier carried 
some prestige. When after his reception by Harsa, the 
poet B&pa returned home, he received an affectionate wel- 
come and congratulations from all and was lionised in the 
neighbourhood.’’ 

The permanent seat of the empire, as usual, presented 
a glorious spectacle. Bdna testifies that Sthapvi^vara, 
when capital of the kingdom, resounded 
with sounds of triumph, beating of drums, 
songs of troubadours and minstrels. The palaoe was mag- 
nificent and had a white-washed street wall.® OfKanauj 
Yuan Ohwang wi-ites that “it was very strongly defended 
and had lofty structures everywhere ; there were beautiful 
gardens and tanks of clear water, and in it rarities from 
strange lands were collected ....”* 

The household establishment of the king was h large 
one. There were the bodyguard, ohowrie-bearers, cham- 
berlains, door-keepers, ushers, porters, 

EsTSlialSent! ® ’^®^® ^®’^®" 

ditary royal physicians. Pmohitas and 

Panditas were there.® 

Some passages in K^dambari bring out the royal 
luxury of the 7th century A.D. in extraordinarily vivid 
colours. When the roar of the drum, 
oIOdambartT followed by the blast of the oonoh, 
announced mid-day, the king dismissed 


’ Ibid., 1, 220. • 

‘ Har§acarita, 93. A passage in Har^acarita, 8S-89, shows that 
the court was dismissed about sunset. 

^ Har^acarita, 168, 170, 171, 179. Ot. the idealised picture of ITijayint 
in KSdambarl, tr. Kidding, 47. The towns and Tillages of the 
North-west made a poor impression on Yuan Chwang, (Beal, 
1,73). 

’* Ibid., 70, 68, 171, 178. 

’’ Harfacarita, 70, 68, 98, 161, 171, 178. 
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tho court, rose from the hall of audience and took exercise in 
the hall of exercise with princes of his own age. He then 
entered tho bathing place, which was covered with a white 
canopy, and had numerous inscriptions of bardic verses. 

“ It had a gold bath, filled with scented water in 

its midst, with a crystal bathing seat placed by it, and 
was adorned with pitchers placed on one side, full of most 

fragrant waters, The handmaidens duly 

besprinkled the king. Straightway there arose a blare of 
the trumpets sounded for bathing, penetrating all tho 
hollows of the universe, accompanied by tho din of song, 

lute, flute, drum, cymbal, and tabor mingled with 

the uproar of a multitude of bards ” After bath and 

worship, his limbs 'were “ anointed in the perfuraing-room 
with sandal-wood, sweetened with the fragrance of saffron, 

camphor and musk ” After his meal and ohewing 

of betel, ho rose from his dais “ with its bright mosaic 
pavement.” A portress, standing close by, hastened to 
him and “leaning on her arm, he went to the hall of 
audience, followed by attendants worthy to enter tho inner 
apartments.” A long description is given of the hall, which 
showed as “ though walled with crystal by reason of the 
white silk that draped its ends.” Reclining on his oouoh, 
“ while a maiden seated on the ground, having placed in 
her bosom the dagger she was wont to bear, gently rubbed 

his feet tho king rested for a short time, and hold 

converse on many a theme, with the ‘ king’s ’ ministers and 
friends whose presence was meet for the hour.” * 

"Wliile the royal pomp subdued tho imagination of tho 
multitude, tho unstinted royal generosity won their affeo- 


Royal cUorily. 


tion and gratitude. Yuan Chwang has 
recorded that oven while travelling, Harga 


provided food and drink everyday for 1,000 Buddhist 


* Kftdambart, tr. Bidding, pp. 11 — 14. 
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monks - and “'500 Brdhmanas.^ Every year he gathered 
Buddhist ^ramanis from all ‘countries’ and on the 3rd and 
7th days bestowed on them the four kinds of alms— food, 
drink, medioine and olotliing. Yuan Ohwang was , offered, 
though he declined, 10,000 pieces of gold, 30,000 pieces of 
silver, 100 garments of superior ootton, while the eighteen 
feudatory chiefs wanted to present him rare jewels. 

Royal generosity reached its zenith at the quinquennial 
Moksaparisad. Yuan Ohwang has it that Prayftga, as modern 
Allgh§.bM was called in anoient times, had from of old 
been the soene of oharity on the part of kings and noble 
families. An extensive area on the bank of the Ganges 
was called ‘ the great oharity-enolosure.’ “At the present 
time,” continues the Ohinese pilgrim, “ ^ildditya-r&ja, after 
the example of his ancestors, distributes hero in*one day 
the accumulated wealth of five_ years. Immense piles of 
Vealtb and jewels were oolleoted in the charity enclosure ; 
the most oostly jewels were offered a statue of Buddha. 
Afterwards, oharity to the residentiary priests, then to 
priests (from a distance) who are present ; then to men of 
distinguished talent; then to resident heretics following 
the ways of the world ; lastly, to the widows and bereaved, 
orphans and desolate, poor and mendicants. Having 
exhausted his treasures and given food in ohar ity, he gives 
away his dia.dem and his jewelled necklaces ....”* 
Such seems to have been the fashion of the age. Yuan 
Ghwang records that the king of Kapi^a held a similar 
Moksaparisad and gave liberally to the needy, to widows 
and to widowers.® Elsewhere, too, the Ohinese pilgrim 
bears testimony to the generosity of Indian rulers.® 


’ Yuan Ohwang, Watters, II, 344. 

’ Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, 214, 221, 233. For Prayfiga, p. 230. 

* Yuan Chwang, Watters 1, 122-123. Of. Beal, 1, 49. 

* Ibid., 176. 
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The succession to the throne was, as usual, hereditary 
and went by the rule of primogeniture. When on the 
death of Prabhdkaravardhana, Prince 
^ ' sucoes- R&jyavardhana offers to resign the throne 
in favour of his younger brother, the lat- 
ter violently protests.' But the incidents connected with 
the accession of Harsa throw light on the manner in which 
emergencies were got over. When the news of Rai vavar- 
.dhana’s murder was received, the^ohief minister Bhandi, who 
was Irneaf rdatioh btthe’royal dynasty "and”’ whose power 
and reputation were high and of much weight, addressed 
the assembled ministers, “ The _destin-v— of-J iio nation 
_ is to.be.fise^ to-day. The old king’s son is dead : tlie 
brother of the prince, however, is humane and affectionate, 
and his disposition, heaven-conferred, is dutiful and obedient. 
Because he is strongly attached, to his family, the people 
will trust in him. I propose that ho assume the royal 
authority, let each one give his opinion on this matter, 
whatever ho thinks.” All agreed. The chief ministers 
and officers all exhorted Harsa to assume the royal i 
authority. " . . . . The opinion of the people, as shown! 
in their songs, proves their real submission to your eminent^ 
qualities. Reign, then, with glory over the land ; conquer 
the enemies of your family; wash out the insult laid on your 
kingdom and the deeds of your illustrious father. Great 
will your merit be in such a case. Wc pray you not reject 
our prayer.” According to the account of Bfipabhalla it was 
the SonApali Simhaniida who proposed the installation of 
Harsa. In either case the duty is performed by a high 
Officer of state. Yuan Chwang continues that the young 
prince replied," The government of a country is a respon- 
sible office and over attended with difficulties. The duties 
of a prince require previous consideration. As for myself, I 


* Harfacarita, 200 et scq. 
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am indeed of small eminence ; but as my father and brother 
are no more, to reject the heritage of the crown, that can 
bring no benefit to the people. I must attend to the opinion 
of the world and forget my own insufficiency. . . . ”' 
Yuan Ghwung adds that in his affiiotion and crisis, 
the young man betook himself to a statue of Avalo- 
kite^vara and was warned not to use the lion-throne and 
"call not yourself Maharaja.” Horsa duly assumed the royal 
office and began to issue commands to the ministers.^ 
M aking all allowance for picturesque effect in the Chinese 
narrative, the outline may be accepted as true. Prom the 
last incident it will appear that several varieties of thrones 
were known in ancient India, that the 1 ^-throne signified 
spme extravagance or vanity. That the Simhfisana or 
lion-throne'^^s ' weli-known in the 7th century is clear 
frcm Tuan Ohwang lumself. He records of a North-Western 
state that the large and high lion-throne of the reigning 
sovereign was much adorned with precious gems, that it 
was covered with extremely fine drapery, and that its foot- 
stool was adorned with gems.® Perhaps the high-sound- 
ing titles too were not universally liked. 

The details of a consecration in the 7th century A.D. 
may be inferred from some passages in K&dambari where 
„ . Prince Oandrfiplda is anointed king. True, 

. . OonBeoration. • , j • . . v 

here the OOT^ony is led by_his.own.father 
bjit- for the rest, the d escri ption may be as applicable to the 
conse cration of a king as of a. Yuvarfija. "... On an 
auspicious day,” says the romance, “ the king, surrounded 
by a thousand chiefs, raised aloft, with ^ukan&sa’s help, 
the vessel of consecration, and himself anointed his son, 

^ Yuan Ohwang in Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, 210—213. In the 
Banskhero Plate of the year 628-29 A.D„ Harea probably with his 
own hand subscribes himself as Mahdrdj&dhirfija (svahasto mama 
MahArajafirt Harsasyal. Bp, Ind., IV, No. 29, 

* Beal, I, 75, 

46 
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while the rest of the rites were performed by the family 
priest. The water of consecration was brought from every 
sacred pool, rivor’an31)oean enoiroled by every plant, fruit, 
earth and gem . . . and purified by mantras . . . sfraight- 
waj’ he was anointed from head to foot by Vilfisavati (his 
mother) attended by all ladies . . . with sweet sandal white 
as moonbeams. He was garland^ with fresh white flpwers.; 
decked with linerof gorocana; adorned with an earring of 
dfirva grass ; olad in two silken robes with long fringes, 
white as the moon; bound with an amulet round his 
hand, tied by the family priest; and bad his breast encircled 
by a pearl necklace. ...” He was completely covered 
over with wreaths of white flowers. “ Then his father him- 
self for that time took the chamberlain’s wand to make way 
for him and ho went to the hall of assembly . . . Then, when 
ho had received due homage from the kings (chiefs ?), after 
a short pause the great drum that heralded his selling out 
on his triumphal course resounded deeply, under the stroke 
of golden sticks . . . Then, at the roar of the drum, 
followed by an outcry of ‘ All hail I ' from all sides, 
Candrfiplda came down from the throne, ... He loft the hall 
of assembly, followed by a thousand chiefs who rose hastily 
round him . , . ” * Seated on an elephant, under an 
umbrella “ with a hundred wires enmeshed with pearls . . .” 
he made his progress and received the homage of hosts 
of “kings,” who bowed low before him “as a trusted 
general recited their names . . Turning slowl}' towards 
the eastern quarter, OandrApida at last reached his palace. 
It was adorned with many triumphal arches ; dotted with a 
thousand pavilions enclosed in grassy ramparts, and bright 
with many a tent of shining while oloth.’ Like a king, ho 
performed all duo rites. Next morning he started on his 
Digvijaya and made “conquests in all quarters.” The 


* KAdambart, tr. Riddingr, 8-1—89, 
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consort ■vras anointed along with the king. “ Upon this 
head,” says the widow of Prabhfikaravardhana, “have the 
subservient wives of countless feudatories poured coronation 
water from golden ewers.” * It was in great “ conquests ” 
that a Hindu consecration was espeoted to culminate. It is 
a striking coincidence that Harsa’s accession to the throne 
w'as actually followed by six years of Digvijaya. As 
usual, the reigns of extraordinarily .p ow-erful_sovereigns 
were associated with new eras. The era of Harsa dates 
from his accession in October, 606. “ 

Qn^the education of the, princes . a. .great.. deaL.of- care 
was_ J3estos:edj 3v the sover eign. The young princes 
R&jyavardhana and Hargavardhana were 
placed in charge of their maternal uncle 
Bhandi who occupied an important position in the state. 
Sons of a great feudatory ruler were appointed their 
companions . They were given an excellent milita ry, tra ining ., 
Harsa is reputed to have been a poet and dramatist but 
oven if the plays attributed to him be adjudged the handi- 
work of a court poet, there is no reason to doubt the tradi- 
tion of the emperor’s literary accomplishments. Bflna, in 
fact, positively asserts that Harsa was a great poet. 
Princes were . often giv.en high_ppmmand or provincial 



Bfina’s K&dambarl throws some additional light on the 
practice of the age. Its account of an Ujjain prince’s 
education is obviously romantic but is 
some bearing on actual facts. 
'For his son Oandr&pida, six years old. 
King Tfirfipida built “ a palace of learning outside the 


^ Har^acarit'a, 186. 

® Kielhorn, Ind. Ant., XXVI, 32. 
’ Harfacarita, 151, 154, 166, 
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oily, stretching half a league along the Sipri river .... 
with stables for horses and palanquins olose by and a 
gymnasium oonstruotod beneath. He took infinite pains in 
gathering there teachers of every science, and having placed 
the boy there, like a young lion in a cage, forbidding all 
egress surrounding him with a suite composed mainly of the 
sons of his teachers, removing every allurement to the sports 
of boyhood, and on an auspicious day he entrusted him, 
together with Vaiiampllyana (the minister’s son), to masters 
that they might acquire all knowledge.” Every da y the 
king visited-the prince. In an eloquent, high-flown passage, 
the novelist relatps that the prince mastered the sciences, 
.arts, crafts, rausib), the Epics, the Puranas, foreign 
languages, all kinds (Jc^writing, prosodj', etc., etc, * On the 
completion of his eduoalipn in ton years the prince was 
asked ceremoniously to retu^homo.* Escorted by “ three 
thousand princes, all sons of anointed kings,” the prince 
passed in a procession through the city,’ and then entered 
the court to be received affectionately by his parents and 
all present. ■* Thenceforward, the prince lives a life of 
comfort, oven luxury. He goes out to hunt. Ho has 
numerous attendants. Among others, Patralckhft, daughter 
of tho “ king ” of Kulflta, captured in war in her childhood, 
was appointed his betel-bearer by his mother and became 
his companion and oonfidontial advisor.* The king makes 
over tho throne to him and has him regularly anointed with 
tho help of feudatories. Before his consecration, tho minister 
^ukanflsa . gives him a lengthy discourse on his position 
and duties.* 

* Kfldnmbart, tr. Kidding, pp. 59 ~01. 

* Ibid., pp. 61—63. 

* Ibid., 63 — 63, 

Ibid., 70-71. 

» Ibid., 73-75. 

* Ibid., 76-80. 
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Besides the , sons of a king, his other relations 
mi ght oooupy important positions in the state . There is 
. a Chinese notice that in the north-west 

King's relations. ^ king, when starting on a pDgrhnage, en- 

trusted the kingdom to his brother.* 

The administrative system of the seventh century A.D. 
is practically the same as that of the_ Gupta age. A 
few additional details are forthcoming 
from BSnabhatta, Yuan Ohwang and from 
the inscriptions. .A^ohie^f minister stands out more clearly 
than in the data of the Gupta period. Bhan^i, closely related 
to the royal family, is admittedly superior to all.* The 
incidents connected with the accession of Harsa make it 


Ministers. 


clear that all th e_>ohief. ministers m et together to. discuss 
i mportant question s. For the north-west outside the 
dominions of ' Har§a there is an interesting Chinese 
notice that the ki ng and minister s met together ... for 
consu ltation on affairs of state on the 16th and last day of 
the, month, _and Uien took, counsel of the chief priest and 
toaUy pub lish ed _ their,, decrees.® Harsacarita indicates 
that minis ters we re.. al 80 _ . cons ulted . ..individually ^ by 
the.„ldng. For instance, Skandagupta, the commandant 
of the elephant force, is seen urging Har§a to universal 
conquest.* In Harsacarita, the .chief military officer — 
*fo.re most in every fight ’ — is oaUed SenSpati.® The war- 
elephant on which he rode is covered with ooat-of-mail, 
and liis tusks are provided with sharp barbs. There was 


1 Beal, I, 22-23. 

* Harsacarita, 223 ; Beal, I, 211 ; 'Watters, I, 843. Of. Kfidambarl 
(49 — 61, 76—84) where the Brfihma^a Sukanfisa, deeply versed io the 
arts and sciences and in politics, presides over the administration 
and gives advice to Prinoe Oandrllptda. 

* Beal, I, 22. 

* Harsacarita, 222, 225, 240. 

* Ibid., 212. 
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“a soldier on each side lo manage the elephant.”' The 
commander, of .the, cavalry 'eras another high military 
officer.' As before, the Maliks aihdhivigrahika is the 
foreign minister.* The Pramfttri is. a coimsellor and hjgh 
officer of state. In the Madhuban Plate Inscription, the 
office is occupied by the Jlahfisfimanta MahfirAja Skanda- 
gupta who also acts as the Dfttaka.* Inoidentallv' it 
appears that feudatories were employed in high offices 
directly under the suzerain. The supposition is streng- 
thened by the mention of Mah&sAmantas and Mahfirujas 
in the same breath with regular officers in the Madhuban 
Plates. Among other officers one of the most notabio is the 
Dauhsfidhanika, one who is entrusted with difficult under- 
takings, a high police officer.* Kuraaramatyas, Rfijas- 
thfinlyas (viceroys), Visayapatis (district officers), and 
Uparikas (revenue officers) are common to the Vardhana 
and Gupta inscriptions. The MahAk§apntnlikn was the 
great keeper of records. Yuan Ohwang states that. an 
accurate record of all happenings was kept.® The men- 
tion of Ayuktakas, subordinate officers,’ and C&tas or 
police, in Harsacarita supplies another link with the Gupta 
times. Again, Catos are debarred from entering agraharas, 
probably because their visitations meant some financial 

> Wntters, 1, 171; Beal 1,83. 

' Harsacarita, 209, sco also 220. 

» Ibid., 218. 

* Ep, Ind., I, No. 11. See also the Volobhl grant of Dhruvasona 
III, Ep. Ind„ I, Ko. 13. 

•' Ind, Ant., XIV, p. 1G7. The Tippernh Copper Plato grant ot 
Ijokanfitha (from East Bengal) of the year 030 A.D., shortly after 
the death of Ifnr^a, shows hereditary Mahfisftmantns and S.lmantas 
occupying the post of Kumtiramfitya (Ep. Ind., XV, Xo, 10). Two 
grants of Dhruvasona 11, of the year 039-40 A.D., from Central India 
show the same system of Bhuktis and Visoyas (Ep. Ind., VIII, Xo. 20.) 

* Ep. Ind., IV, 211. Watters, 1, 154. 

’ Harsacarita, 237, 288. 
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exactions. There are numerous policemen and tax-ool- 
leotors in Har§aoarita. There is an interesting notice that 
in the course of the emperor’s march through a village, the 
Aksapatalika or keeper of records, came out ■with a number 
of karanis or clerks to meet the emperor, to ask for his 
commands and to receive a golden seal and another emblem 
from him.* BIse'where, too, there is mention of sakalakara- 
niparikara -wlnoh sho'ws that many persons -w^ere associated 
in the administration of the village or the next higher 
imit of rural administration." Dr&hgika, as before, 
is the town-offioer who, from his designation, seems 
also to have performed some revenue functions. The men- 
tion of Mahattaras with him shows that the chief personages 
of a place were informally associated with the administration 
or were at least consulted by the officers. There are 
numerous couriers who carry messages to and fro.* The 
Life of Yuan Chwang supplies an interesting touch that 
the emperor’s letters were ■written on fine, white cotton 
stuff and sealed ■with red wax.* 

The remuneration of officers seems to have taken the 
form of grants o f land, ma(^ according to .the.imp.ortanoe 
of the various _ppsitiqns. Yuan Chwang 
states that the king set apart jth of the 
'crown lands for the endowment of great publ ic servants and 
imother J for the expenses of government and state-worship. 
The two heads partly overlap and it appears that official 
remuneration consumed more than one-fourth of the revenue. 
“The governors, magistrates and officials have each a 


Salaries. 


1 Ibid., 227. 

* Ibid., 274. 

® Harsacarita, 69, 160, 168, 179. Beal, I, 216 ; Life, 169. 

* Life, p. 190. For ofScials, compare the Tipperab Copper Plate 
Grant of Lokandtha (from East Bengal) of the year 650 A.D., \rhich 
mentions the same ofilcial designations and feudatory titles. (Ep. 
Ind., XV, Eo. 19,) 
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portion of land consigned to them for their personal sup- 
port.” Yuan Chvrang goes on to stale that forced labour 
vras “ sparingly used.” The assertion may be accepted as 
true for Harsa’s reign.’ Bfina has recorded that on 
Harsa’s rush from the north-west to the capital at 
the news of his father’s illness, footmen wore sent ahead 
to secure a relay of villagers to show the way.* We are 
not told that the villagers wore paid anything. Perhaps, 
it was on such occasions that the little forced labour, im- 
plied in Yuan’s statement, was exacted. 

In the latter half of the seve nth century I-tsing made 
an incidental remark on the recruitment of state-oiHoials 
which may be equally applicable to the 
of official™**"** century. Scholars who 

defeated their opponents in scholastic con- 
troversies wore not only gratified with grants of land and 
the proclamation of their names and aohiovemenls in schools 
but also received high posts in the service of the state.* 
There is nothing improbable in the fact that government 
recruited men of recognised talents for certain olBoos 
which demanded an intellectual background. 

The sources of revenue in the 7th century A.D. 
were the same as in the preceding ages. Yuan 
Ohwang’s verdict that the taxes were light 
o-venue. may bo accepted. Agriculture was, of 
course, the dominant occupation of the people. “ All till 
the ground for their subsistence.” We are told that those 
who cultivated the royal estates paid i-th of the produce as 
rent. Yuan Chwang perhaps seems to regard the whole 
territory directly governed by the king as his estates. Royal 
estates are opposed to feudator}’ domains where rovcmio 


’ WalUTS, I. p. 170. Beal, 1, 87-83, 

* llar^acarita, p. 170. 

* I-tsing, Buddhist Practices, etc., tr. Tahakusu, p, 178, 
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would naturally be_ t o f eudal .chiefs. The Madhuhan 
Plate Insoription mentions the Gupta imposts — Udranga , ' 
Uparikara, , Hiranya , etc. Next to the land rev enue, oustorns 
formed the most important head of receipt. In the Madhu- 
ban Plates there is a tar pn.things sold. It,seemsjihat 
merohants.were required to pay some additional, tolls at 
the ferries and fords on the rivers and at many points 
on the highways. From some passages in B|na it is olear 
that . some of the feu datorie s, for instance, hill chieftains, 
<^id tribute. Presents came from all who had any occasion • 
to see the king. Sana himself was, for a while, refused , 
admittance to the king’s presence, because he had not 
offered his tribute of respect which, in the context, can 
only mean a present. In another passage implies 
that Jiven ..villagers^ made presents to the .king, when he > 
passed through t heir habitations. B appears that even 
under excellen t kin gs the collection of regular taxM some- 
times 'l edlo oppression by petty officials. On one occasion ^ 
in Har§aoarita, people bitterly complain against revenue 
and police officials. * 

B^n a implies tha t justice was administered ^ Mtrn^sa- 

^ . kas.* Itis, however, from Yuan Ohwang 

Justice, ■ — -z 

that one obtains a olear idea of the admin- 
istration of justice in the 7th century A.D. in the north of 
India. His account which relates primarily to the North-west, 
differs markedly in many details from that of the theoreticians 
N^ada and Brihaspati but in principles it confirms them 
in a most striking manner. Y uan Ohw ang came tqjhe 
conclusion that crimina ls or rebels were few and s erio us 


^ Har^acarita, 87—90, 230, 243, 286. 'Watters, 1, 176. Beal, 1, 87. 
Bp. Ind., I, p. 67. The existence of the same fiscal system in Central 
India is prored by two grants of Dhruvasena II, of the year 639*40 
A.D., Bp. Ind,, VIII, No. 20. For records and arohiyes, Watters, 1, 164. 
’ Har^acarita, 86. 
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trouble was only occasional. “ When the laws arc broken 
or the power ol the ruler violated, then the matter is 
clearly sifted . , . Torture was not used to elicit confes- 
sion. “ In the investigation of criminal cases there is ,no 
use of rod or staff to obtain proofs.” But there w ore a few, 
ordeals which were resorted to when the accused persisted 
in denying the charge. In the J^ater ordeal, “ the accused 
is placed in a sack connected with a stone vessel and 
thrown into deep water .... If the man sinks and the stone 
floats, ho is guilty ; but if the man floats and tho stone 
sinks, then he is pronounced innocent.” In tho ordeal 
by fire, “ they heat a plate of iron and make the accused 
sit on it, and again place bis feet on it, and apply it to the 
palms of his hands ; moreover, he is made to pass his 
tongue over it ; if no soars result, ho is innocent ; if there 
are scars, his guilt is proved. In case of weak and timid 
persons who cannot endure such ordeal, they take a 
jlow cr bu d and cast it towards the fire ; if it opens, he is 
innocent; if tho flower is burnt ho is guilty.” In t he ordeal 
by weight, a man and a stone wore placed evenlj' in a 
balance. “Then they judge according to lightness or 
weight.” If tho accused wore innocent, ho would weigh 
down tho stone which would rise in tho balance. If he 
wore guilty, the man would rise and tho stone fall.’ 
Lastly, “ tho poison ordeal requires that tho right hind 
leg of a ram bo ‘ cut off, and according to the portion 
assigned to the accused to oat, poisons are put into 
tho log, and if tho man is innocent ho survives, and 
if not the poison takes effect.”* It will bo observed 
that while tho water and particularly, tho firo 
ordeals are serious enough, tho others are almost frivolous. 
Perhaps tho theory was that divine opinion and judgment 


* Yunn Chwang, I3cal, 1, 84-86 ; ’Watters, 1, 172. 

* Watters, 1, 172. 
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had to be invoke d. It is again probable that ordeals -were! 
resorted to only in cases where no deoisive oral or dooumeu-’ 
tary evidence was forthcoming. 

■The punishments we re various and, on the whole, 
severe. Yuan Ohwang's statement that corporal punish- 
ment was non-esistent is contradicted by himself and 
opposed to all we know of the ancient Hindu penal code. 
It a man violated ** the rules of propjrfety, justioe,, fidelity 
or filial piety /* his nose or his ear s v rere out^, or his 
hands or his feet were amputated, or he was pspelled from 
the country or he was driven into the desert wilds. For 
certai n pri me s which the Chinese traveller does not specify, 
the offenders jyet.e_imprisoned. Yuan Ohwang seems to 
imply, though he is not perfectly clear on the point, that 
imprisonment was extremel y^seyere. The prisoners were 
not counted among men and were simply left to live or 
die.' But there is a passage in B&na w hich shows that 
prison conditions were not so Wrible. Qn auspicious 
occasions , like the birt h of a prince, the kin g commanded 
the rele ase of prisoners.* .JJinor._o ffeno es .were punished 
^th fines. In certain north-western principalities, ^urder 
waspumshed by bamshmTOt to t^e isolate mountams.* 
Treason, though tdways regarded as a heinous crime, was 
sometime^^punished oiiy by banishment, FiveJ" hundred 
.BrMimanas who were implicated in a conspiracy against 
the king were exiled by Harsa, though the ministers and 
feudatories loudly demanded the extermination of the whole 
tribe. The king’s friends urged that the conspirators’ agent, 
who actually assaulted Harsa, should be instantaneously 
put to death. The king, however, kept his head and 
closely interrogated the man. We are not told how he was 
ultimately pxmished.* 


* Ibid., 1, 83, 2U. * Har§acarita, p. 143. 

» Beal, 1, 188. ■* Beal, 220-21. 
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The army of Harsa, at the time of his accession, com- 
prised 5,000 elephants, 20,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry. 

By the time of Yuan Chwang’s visit. 
Defence. cavalry had gone up to 100,000 

and the elephant corps to the staggering figure of 
60,000. From a passage in Harsacarita it appears that 
there -was also a camel corps. As usual, other princes 
in ancient India also commanded big armies. For instance, 
Kumfira of KdmarCtpa visited Harsa \rith 20,000 elephants. 
It is clear from Bdna that Harsa acquired a good many 
elephants as tribute or presents. Horses were imported 
from Western regions such as Sindh, modern Afghfinistan 
and Persia. Besides the regular military officers there 
wore a number of superintendents pf soldiers’ barracks. 
A huge staff or foddorors, grooms and superintendents 
managed the royal stables.’ Speaking of a North-western 
state. Yuan states that troops were levied according to 
requirements, that recruitment was done by public pro- 
clamation and that rewards were promised. A select body 
of guards wore recruited from heroes of choice valour, a 
sort of hereditary military aristocracy,' Some_ difficuUy 
was experienced in maintaining internal order and 
securitj’’ in the seventh century. Soldiers wore requisi- 
tioned to perform police functions. On his ;wny back, 
the Chinese pilgrim was provided with a military escort. Ho 
has left it on record that the military', . besides guarding 
the frontier, went out to punish the refractory and mounted 
guard at night round the palace.' Towns, even of a small 
size, appear to have been often enclosed by walls, though 
these were far from impregnable. Soon after the death of 
Ilansa, a retributive Tibetan expedition sent by Srong-tsan 

* Wnttore, I, 343, Boat, I, 2t3, IlarBicarita, CC, 70, 72, 228. 

* AVattPrs,!, 171, Beal, 1, 87. 

» BealI,87;Liro, p. tot. 
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Gampo is sJiid to have captured 580 walled towns. Many 
of these could hardly have been much larger than villages.* 

Speaking of a north-western state, Yuan says that the 
administration was fo^dedjan beni|^.}.pifmoiples. and -that- 
the rule s of governm ent werejtnarked by 
The Spirit and reotitude. His judgment on Harsa’s re- 
ernment. gio*® is even more favourable. It may be 

aooepted that Hindu go vern ance ,was 
gener ally benevolent in the seventh century _A.D. But 
rulers oo uld . sometimes be .intolerant and oppressive. 6a- 
d&nka of Bengal perseouted the Buddhists. Even a righte- 
ous ruler like Kum&ra oould sometimes be arbitrary. When 
6ilabhadra, the head of the monastery of Nftianda, twice 
refused to send Yuan to Kum^a, the latter threatened that 
he would “ let the evil portion of him prevail ” and would 
“equip his army and elephants to raze to the ground the 
whole monastery of Ndlanda.” The poor abbot promptly 
complied with the peremptory demand.® The Chinese 
pilgrim emphasises that there was n o registration of fami- 
lies. But from his own account, as from that of B&pa, it 
is clear that at leas t t^ govern ment of H arsa . interested 
itself most actively in the liigher life as \^11 as in^the.materx, 
iM.. comforts of the .community. Harsaoarita shows that 
state or private beneficence was responsible for the fou nda- 
tion of numerous alms-ho uses, rest-houses and water-places.* 
In some respects Harsa seems to have followed the policy of 
A^oka. Throughout liis dominions hejorbade ttie.slaughter 
of my living thing and interdicted meat-diet on pain of 
death without pardon. He erected several thousand^ of 
.Stfipas pn the banks of the Ganges. He erected SamglArilmas 
at all places where there were any holy traces of the Buddha. 
On all the highways which ran through towns and villages, 

^ Sylvain Lfivi, tr. Ind. Ant., 1911, pp. 111 et seq. 

* Yuan, Life, 170, 171, 187 ; Beni, 1, 87. 

* Harfacaiita, 176. 
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he es^blished hospitals, appointed physicians ^the rein , 
arranged for the distribution of medicine, food and drink to, 
Xravellers and poor people around in an unstinted measure, 
free of all charge.' He arranged scholastic assemblies for 
discussions and himself judged on the arguments advanced. 
He honoured character .and learning in all individuals, 
rewarded the good and promoted men of talent.® “If 
there was any irregularity in the manners of the people 
of the citie.s, he went amongst them.”* The Ingher, 
activitics of the slate in the 7th century A.D., were accord- 
ing to Yuan Chwang, financed with great generosity. 
Speaking of the north-west he remarks that the income from 
Iho land was divided into four parts, the first was for carry- 
ing out the affairs of state and providing s aorifioia l offer- 
“ings ; the second for providing subsid ies to m inisLers and 
chief officers of state, the third for rowardingjnen .of dls - 
Hinguished ability and the fourth for c harit y to religious 
..bodies.® ’^Vhethor Har§a also actually dividcd' his'TnootTm 
regularly in this fashion we cannot bo sure. But it is clear 
that he must have spent a good deal on religion and learn- 
ing. The accounts of the Buddhist celebrations are 
interesting. The gorgeous processions wore escorted 
by Harsa and Kumdra, each with 500 war-elephants clad 
in armour ; in front of the statue of the Buddha ns well ns 
behind it marched another 100 big elephants, carrying 
musicians who sounded their drums and raised their 
music.* When Har.sn made an expedition to Kohgoda 
in Orissfl, he held a religious assembly there and sum- 
moned to it four Buddhist masters from NAlnndn. He 
exerted himself energetically in the propagation of Mahft- 
yflna Buddhism and offered to assign the revenue of 80 

‘ Honl. 1, 214. 

* Il.id., 1. 214 ; Wntlcrs, 1. lOI. 

* Ural. I. DJ5. 

•* Ibid. 1, 87. 

* Ibid., 218-210, 
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towns in Orissa to the learned Buddhist Ja5*asena. The 
practice of the state endowment of religion and piety -o-as 
common to the whole of north India. For instance the ViTig 
of Kapisa commissioned five pure men to make continuous 
offerings of scents and flowers to Buddhist relics-' Other 
rulers in the nortli-west favoured various religions. ® The 
Chinese pilgrim records numerous instances of Buddhist 
monarchs and nobles who built Stfipas and Vih-iras, organis- 
ed religious festivals, discussions and assemblies.’ Harsa- 
vardhwa’s Brahnmnical ancestors had celebrated sacrifices 
on a grand scale. In his pompous style Bfina records that 
under tEe rule of Prabhfikaravardhana the golden age 
seemed to bud forth in close packed lines of sacrificial 
posts, the evil time to flee in the smoke of sacrifices 
meandering over the sky and heaven to descend in 
stuccoed shrines. '* As to the patronage of learning B&na 
seems to, reflect facts when in his romance he 
paints Idng ^fldraka as a founder of literary societies 
and a refuge for men of taste.® In the latter half of the 
seventh century A.D. I-tsing noted how young scholars 
went to debate at the courts of kings in the hope 
of receiving government employment. Often the kings 
bestowed grants of land on the scholars. At any rate 
victory in the discussions brought wide fame.® 

In spite of the caree r of l^ a^ahka who is said to have 
uprooted the”Bodhi tree and destroyed the Law ” so far 
as he could,' religious Jpleration. must . 

Toleration. be the rule in the sevenUi 

century in.India. The “ Life ” and account of Yuan testify 

1 Ibid., 1, 176. 

= Ibid., II, 107 et Beq. 

’ Har^acaiita, 103. 

* E&dambart, tr. Ridding, p. 0. 

® I-tsing, Buddhist Practices, etc., tr. Takakusu, 177-78. 

’ VTatters, I, 343; Life, 171. 

’ Beal, 1, 97. 
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abundantly to the catholicitj* of the Brnhtnanic Kum&ra. 
.Baoia speaks of the presence of JaiMS, Arhatas, P&^upalas, 
Bralimn^as and mendicants of tho school of Parassara 
at tho court of Harsa. * Planning a big religious assemblj*, 
tho emperor sent commands from Knjughira in Bengal to 
the dififerent “ kingdoms *’ that followers of all tho various 
sects and schools should attend. So tho KanauJ assembly 
included 8,000 Mahdydna and Hinayfina Buddhists, 
nearly 1,000 Buddhist scholars from N&landa, and 3,000 
Brulimanas and Xirgranthas.* Tho discussions were con- 
ducted in the usual scholastic fashion. For instance, Yuan 
Chwang propounded a thesis, posted it outside tho assem- 
bU'-hall and challenged its refutation.* The practice of 
holding such assemblies was widespread and of long dura- 
tion. Yuan was told that king Vikramftditya who had 
been renowned for his ohariti' all over India had summoned 
a religious gathering to discuss spiritual doctrines.* Tho 
Chinese pilgrim speaks of numerous other rulers who had 
done tho same and records some anecdotes. One of tho 
kings is said to have proclaimed that “ whoever is defeated 
shall die, as a proof of his inferiority.”* On another occa- 
sion a groat discussion was conducted in a big hall in the 
presence of a king, his ministers and a vast concourse. 
When Madhava, one of the controversialists, happened to 
die, his widow occupied his place and took up tho cudgels.® 
In such gatherings feeling sometimes ran high. On tho 
occasion of one of Harsa's assemblies, it was rumoured that 
the life of Yuan Chwang was in danger. Tho emperor 
issued a proclamation to the ofTcol that “ if any one should 


‘ nars;acanta, ITO. 

» Bpal. 1, 218. 

» Ibid., 1,218, 210, 221. 
* Ibid., 1, 100. 

» Ibid., II, 09. 

« Ibid., 11, 107. 
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Jealousies. 


touch or hurt the Master ol the Law, he shall he fortliwith 
executed ; and whoever speaks against him, his tonguO 
shall he out out ; but all those who desire to profit by his 
instructions, relying on my good will, need not fear this 
inanifeslo.” ' 

Harsa-was-s omething of an eolectio . In spite of Ms 
strong Buddhist sympathies, he honoured Brahmanas and 
ofiered worship to Brahmanio gods. He 
invited Br&hmana scholars to the Moksa- 
parisad and other functions and bestowed valuable gifts on 
them. But it annears that the lion*s sh are of his charities 
went to Buddhis^. At the sixth Mokaaparisad a nTan 
attempted the life of the king and, when arrested and 
closely cross-questioned by the latter, replied, *' Great king, 
you have assembled the people of different countries and 
exhausted your treasures in offerings to the ^ramanas, and 
oast a metal image of the Buddlia ; but the heretics (Brfih- 
manas) who have come from a distance have scarcely been 
spoken to. Their minds therefore have been affected with 
resentment and they prcoured me . . . to undertkae this 
unlucky deed.”® 

During this period royal munificence was responsible 
for the foundation or maintenance of big monasteries, and 
■N-ftinnrtn acadomies which, without any stretch of 

language, "imy be calle d un iversities. For 
instance, the revenues of a hun dred villag es had been remit- 
ted for the support of Naiandj, the great centre of Buddhist 
piety !md.learning. Srx’suooessive kings had added to its 
endowments and buildings until it assumed the status of 
an all-India institution. Yuan has left a glowing descrip- 
tion of its “ richly adorned towers, and the fairy-like 
turrets, like pointed hill-tops,” congregated together. 
*' The observatories seem to be lost in the vapours (of the 


* Life, pp. IIO-SO. 

* Beal, 1, 220-21, 218 ;'II, 193, 261. 
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morning), and tho upper rooms tower above the clouds . . . 
All the, outside courts, in which are the priests' chambers, 
are of four stages. The stages have dragon-projections, and 
coloured caves, the pearl-red pillars, carved and ornament- 
ed, tho richly adorned balustrades, and the roofs covered with 
tiles that reflect the light in a thousand shades . . . .” Here 
wore gathered I.-jlG teachcr.s who altogether delivered 100 
discourses a day on ditferent subjects. The number of 
students is put at- 10,000. Adherents of dilTeront- persua- 
sions came from alt over the country to challenge Ndtanda 
monks to discussion. The Chinese pilgrim who studied 
here for several years adds that " the saihghtlramns 
of India are counted by myriads but this (Nfilanda) 
is (ho most retnarkablc for grandeur and height.*’* So it 
appeans that there were numerous smaller seats of learn- 
ing. 

In tho data of (his period ^jnlds...occupy_a_,mor^)ro- 
minenf pl.noo than in tho_proccflmg_ epochs. Perhaps 

j, . this form of ocon nmic,_nnd partly social, 

organisntiqnjhad developed furl ho^^ The 
Vasanlagadh Insorlption of Vnrmalatfi of tho year (>25 A.l). 
(fntm modern .Sirohl st.ale) shows n goslhi or guild com- 
mittco arranging for tho construction ofaicmplo.' On 
,the occasion of the P-rinccss Rajyasri\s marriage, guilds 
of skilled workers — carpenters, painters, modciler.s, etc.— 
are summoned to decorate tho palace. .-V reforonee is also 


' Yiwn ChwaiiK.Iiifi?, 110—12. AVnttor-. 11, lOi-fij. For Xul.iinln 
nssemMIo*.. Boat, II. 170-71, For n vi<'\v of Xiilamta in tin* latter liatf 
Ilf tin* 7th ronlurj' A.l). I-tsinR,tr. Takakiibii, p. 177. For tin* romain? 
of N.Montln ImililinRs. .1. 11. O. I?. S., 1923 (Vol. IX. Part 1), pp. t-22 ; 
ntso V. .k. bmith, .1. 11. A. S., 1917, pp. Iui-u3, For a piolnre of lifn in 
lin'lillii«t monasteries iiml their experiments in communism, l-ttinf:, 
•sp* cit,, ( h. XXX\ 11, pp. 103-04. Then* were also Hrahrannical 
seats oflearnim; (Uarsaenrita, 299). 

• Fp. Iml.. IX. No. 2). 
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itiado to Navasevakas . or apprentices in guilds.^ JElie- 
the ory of lhe-status. .constitution and working^ of guilds, as 
enun .oiated-,Ii3~.J3ritiaspatU-.iiidicates that., they were a 
recognised part pf the_ body-politic. From Briha spati as 
from NArad a it appears that a^ild_had.a.general ^assembly 
’ whioh met fro m time toJbjme_to transact business. There 
wore two, three” or five executive officers. ' Yajnavalkya 
and NArada lay down elaborate rules for the conduct and 
training of apprentices and their relations with the 
masters.® On th e teclmical side oLtheirjaff girs, the guilds 
appear to be self-governin g b ut, according to the theory 
ofll^DhSn naS&straSj t he st ate should jsettle their internal 
wrang les, regulate and _ control their relations with the 
o utside w orld and, in general, should see that th 03 '’ con- 
formed, to riiTes and usages. Yajnavalkya is perfectly 
clear on the point. All groups which have strayed from 
their own laws, whether they be families, guilds, associa- 
tions, must be subjected to discipline apd brought back 
to the path of duty by the king.'* In practice, the amount . 
of state control must have varied with . distance from 
the headquarters of government officials, the vigour 
of the govornmonl, the prestige of particular guilds and 
the character of their work. But it seems clear from the 
Dharma ^Astras th at guilds acted as courts of justice in 
civil jsuiU, though tvu^ap,p'eal imgGriTeYrom lheu decisions 
to the king.„ ~ ~ 


^ Harsacarita, toS, 

' K&rada, X, 3 ; Briliaspati, XVII, tl— 19. Brihaspati prescribes 
(lualifications ot high birth, sterling character, learning and profes- 
sioual excellence for the ofiScers of guilds. 

® Tajuavalkya, II, 18T ; Xatada, V, 16—21. 

■* Yajuavalkya Samhitd, II, 186—192; I, 361. Xarada, X, 2-3, 6-6. 
Brihaspati, XVII, 5—17, 19—21. Cf. Manu, VllI, 5, 218—20. On 
other aspects of the life of guilds, also Brihaspati, I, 28, 30: XVll. 
11 - 12 . 
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Nligunaudo. 


A small amount of supplementary evidence on the 
politics of the 7th century A.I). can bo gathered from a few 
literary works. To JIar sa himse lf has 
attributed the niith orsliip of three 
dramatic nieces— Xtlgflnanda, RatnavaH 
and P riya dy&ikfi. There is, however, nothing in them to 
show that they arc the handiwork of an experienced states- 
man. They are cast in the usual mould and their political 
touches arc far from refrcslung. l-tsing, indeed, airirms 
that Nugfinanda hod been dramatised by llarsa but all that 
can be asserted with certainty is that the 
play was composed in the 7th century 
A.D., probably at the emperor’s court. It faithfully reflects 
contemporary political conditions when, in the very 
prologue, itjrefers to the Rtijasnmuha, the crowd of Rajas, 
who bowed to the feet of Har^a. Obeisance of this character 
is held in the inscriptions also to symbolise tho relationship 
of suzerainty and vassalage. One is reminded of Yuan 
Cliwang’s statement when, in the beginning of tho fourth 
Act of Nflgflnanda, tho chamberlain speaks of the king as 
one who put everything in order in tho cities and who! 
rectified all wrongs by means of punishments according to i 
Nlti. As in the dramatic works of preceding epochs,; 
princes have their boon companions, Vidusakas, jesters.” ' 
In other acts of Nfiginanda there appears a suporintcndenl 
of the harem, a chamberlain and other household ofiicers.* 
On the basis of tradition us w’cll as internal evidence, 
Ratnfivall may be held to belong to the 
seventh century. In its fourth Act it 
brings a crowd of feudatories round tho suzerain. Tho 
description of the royal camp corroborates Bfinnbhat^a and 
Yuan Chwang.® 


KatnurnU. 


• Kitg.'iunnda, Act I. 

’ ll.id., Arts II, IV, V. 

' Hatuuvalt (rd. CnppcUcr), Act IV. 
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Bhatta 
yana. " 


Narfi- 


The BIiaH'i- 
fcfivya. 


Bhatta N&r&yana’s Veni Saihhara which belongs prob- 
ably to the same century, is an interesting play but the 
plot wliioh turns on an incident of the 
Mah&bh^ata reflects the temper of the 
epic. I^reats-of politics in .terms of. the 
family and Iho clam ll will be unsafe to draw from it 
any conclusions about the seventh century A.D. 

- The seventh century, so fertile in drama and Kftvya, 
witnessed the composition of some curious works. The 
Bhattikavj'a, attributed without adequate 
reason to Bhartriliari and belonging prob- 
ably to this period, seeks to xiombine 
grammatical instruction and poetic diction with a narration 
of the tale of the RImayana. It upholds the orthodox 
Brahmanical order. But its political touches have nothing 
novel about them. 

Bv the seventh century A.D., the connection of the 
North w it h the D eccan had become very close and many 
political institutions^^ and designations had 

TCventS - .*'3- The 

century AD. Mauryan, Andhra, Kaiihga and Guptai 

empires, in spite of their respect for' 
autonomy, had served to intensify the centripetal forces.| 
The village Jnstitotions ..of . Jhe N o rth _alwa ys differed from 
those of the Deccan and yet more markedly from those of 
the extreme south. There were also other points of 
difference but the fundame ntal political c onditio ns, central, 
p iovincial and district iMtitutiq^ an d fiscal _ arrangements 
were remarka bly sim ilar in the sevenUi centur y. Thus the 
Sarsami Plates of Buddharftja of the year 609-10 A.D. 
(from modern Barodfi territorj") present the same type of 
feudatories — R&jas and Sfimantas— and the same typo of 
administrative officers — Mahfisaihdhivigrali&dhikarap&dhi- 
krita, Mahabalkdhikrila, Bhogika, Visayapati, etc. 
Here Adhikfirika appears to denote government employees 
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in general. . Tlic fiscal s ystem is the same as .in the north. * 
Two grams of DatUla IV of the year 641-42 A.D. from 
(injarut introduce the title Bhogikapftlaka, literally, protector 
of Bhogikas. It may refer to the central officer who dealt 
with the provincial rulers but its exact significanoo is not 
clear.* The Bagumra Grant of Nikiunbhallasnkti of the 
year 054-5.5 A.D. from southern Gujarat niontion-S Rajas or 
feudatories. Rtijaslhuniyas or viceroys, and other oflicoivs as 
in the north. It discloses an adniinistrativo division Rfi^lra 
under a Rfistrakhta. It Is perhaps a revenue division. For 
the rest, the fiscal system is the same as in the norlh.^ 
The Sanjan Plates of Iho IVestom Calukya Buddharasa from 
the modern dislriot of Thfina mention the title Rfljfidhiraja 
Parameivara which appears to be an alternative form of 
Maharajftdhirfija Paramesvara. A cousin of the paramount 
sovereign is called Rajan which shows that mombors of the 
royal family held fiefs. Tliere is mention of a “twelve village," 
that is, a district which comprised or was supposed to 
comprise twelve villages, a form of territorial distribution 
which appears very frcfiuently in the later history of 
the Deccan.'* It is curious that some inscriptions of Pu- 
lakoiin II do not apply the gnind titles to him. In the Chip- 
lun Copper Plato Grant, the king issues his command, viler 
alia, to all Sftmanlas. PrithivipfLlas and RAjns who are 
obviously feudatories. But the suzerain styles himself neither 
MahArajAdhiraja nor Paramc.4v.ara.' The Yokkeri Rock In- 
scription boasts that Pulakcsin impo.ccd his prowos.s on the 
entire number of chieftains and acejuirod the sovereignty 
over the whole earth. But he is only designated MuliArAja.' 

' r.p. livt.. VI, Xo.21. 

* Kp. V, Xf>. y. 

Iml. XVlir, ISSO. pp. 2<5j ft. 

’ r.p, Iivl.. XIV, Xo. 8, 

* Kp. In.l., in. No. 8. 

* Kp. V, Nil. 2. 
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Yuan Olivrang also remarks that Pulake^in, confident of 
his martial strength, treated the.jioigh]bo,uring_countries irith 
contempt.^ It appears that the grand titles, while oertainly 
in vogue in the Deocan, were not yet applied tliero with the 
uniformity wliioh obtained in the north. Perhaps the titles 
originated in the North ; it is in the northern Gupta Inscrip- 
tions that they are first met with in abundance. Thence they 
were adopted in the Decoan and it was not until some time 
that they became universal. The Yekkeri and Ohiplun 
Inscriptions as well as the Aihole Insoription’ present the 
usual officers, including Yisayapatis, and the usual fiscal 
system. The Aihole Inscription also brings to view an 
hereditary army corps. In the Arang Plate of Bliimasena 
II of the year 601 A.D. appears a lino of hereditary Mahfi- 
rftjas.® A grant of Ranagraha of the year 640 A.D. shows 
a Bhogika noting as Dfitaka.^ In the Nausari Plates of 
Sryasrava (671 A.D.) fthfira is the subdivision of aVi§aya.“ 
In the Oliandalur Plates of Sarvalokasraya (673 A.D.), appears 
a line of hereditary Mahfirfljas. Naiyogika, a term whioh 
does not seem to occur in the northern inscriptions, is the 
title applied to some officers. The DQtnknis called Ajnnpti.® 
The Navalakhi Plates of the year 605-6 A.D. from JUnfigadh 
in KSthiviwfid mention officers of northern designations 
— Ayuktakas, Viniyuktakas, Kumfir&mfityns, Dfitakns, C&tas, 
Bhatas, etc. Here Divirapati seems to bo a chief clerk, a 
sort of departmental secretary.® It was during this period 
that a great feudatory title, PahoamaliiiSabda, came into 
vogue in the south. It is rarely met with in the north 


* Watters, II, 239. 

- Bp. Inrt., VI. No. I. 

* Bp. Ind., IX, No. 63. 

■* Bp. Ind., II, No. 4. 

* Bp. Ind., VIII, No. 22, 

* Ep. lad., VIII, No. 24, 
’ Bp. Ind., Xr, No. 17. 
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but in the succeeding centuries it is fairly common in the 
Deccan. It i.s almost always applied to feudatories. It 
signifies that its holder was entitled to (he use of five great 
sounds — musical instruments. Fleet points out that ac- 
cording to the LingA3’ala VivekacintAmapi these .sounds refer 
to ^rihga or horn, Tammnta or tambour, Saiikha or conch- 
shell, IJheri orkctlle-drum and Jayaghapta or gong.' The 
privilege of using these instruments in courts or processions 
seems to Itavo Iteen conferred by the suzerain on big 
feudatories who won high favour at his hand.s, though, like 
all titles in ancient India, it tended to become hereditary. 


* Imt. Ant,. XU, p. 95. .^luo I-lpigraptilo Carnatirn, VIII, IW. 



CHAPTER yjV. 


From the Eighth to the Tenth Century A>D. 

• Neither B&nabhatta nor Yuan Ohwang nor any 
of the oontemp’oraiy insoriptions refers to any wife 
of Har§avardhana, or to the fact of his marriage. It is 
certain that he died childless. When it 
remembered that his sister R&jya^ri is 
A.D. " often menticned, one is inclined to tlunk 
that the emperor wes a celibate all his 
life. If so, it is interesting to notice that while big ser- 
aglios were the rule in aristocratic circles in ancient India, 
tfiere'were occasional exceptions. On the jieat h of Hars a 
abo ut ,6.4 8 A.D. his empir e,, split up. into the fragments 
which had onl}' loosely held together for a few decades. 
Theltirone at Kanaui was usurped by a minister of the 
late king. ’ It is a proof of the great power wielded by 
ministers that several Hindu empires — the Mauryan, ^udga, 
Kfii^va and Vardhana— ended with ministerial usurpations. 
^om the latter half of the 7th to the 11th century A.D. 
the history of North India loses unity and clarity. Thanks 
to Kalhana’s Rfijatarahgint, a connected account of the his- 
tory of Kashmir can be constructed. But of the rest of 
the country only fragme ntary glimpses, can be .obtained 
through coins, insor iptions, an^literature. Towards the 
ninth century the Gdrjara-Pratih&ra ascendancy cer- 
tainly recalled the glories of Harsavardhana but it was 


' * For o different view S. Krishnnswnmy Aiyangar, Journal of 
Indian Histonr, December, 1926, pp. 318—15, 
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Bhort-Uvcd. Besides, the Sfigarn^Pralih^raj^omimon vras 
held together even more loosely than the Gupta or Vardhana 
empire. On the -whole., then, it may be laid aown that_thQ 
four centurieV preceding the Muslim invasions under Mah- 
mfid of Ghazni were a period of small and, historically, 
oliscuro st.atos. The political facts about them, so far as 
modem research has been able to recover them, arc well 
summarised in the fourth edition of Vincent A. Smith’s Early 
History of India (pp. 36Q- 438), and in a few recent papers 
notably those of D. R. Bhnndarkar and K. C. Majumdar. If is 
needless to recapitulate them here. All that need be^tated 
is that during the period, the chief states in the north -wore 
kanniij, Kfii?hmtr, S^indh, Magadha, Kalihga or Orissft,;Bcngal, 
Kfimarupa or Assfim, Mfilwft and later, Ajmero, Delhi, 
Gwalior, Jcj&kabhukti and Chedi. Besides them and generally 
below them lay a huge congeries of petty principalities. 

As the subsequent analysis of the epigrnphio and liter- 
ary data -n'ill demonstrate, the political constitution and 

administrative structure of these dilTeront 

Bimilnriiy of states wore fundamentally similar. Evorj*- 
Aominislmtjve , ... 

Btnicturp. where one meets with the same feu dal 

conditions of suzerainty and vassalage, 
nearly the same high officers with similar designations, 
the same fiscal and judicial system and, Uiqugh not to the 
same extent, a similar altitude on the part of the state 
towards the people. Everywhere one meets with tho.samc,_des- 
potisin—oftcn benevolent but somelimesteiTiblo and tyran- 
nical. Everywhere is the same system of village admini- 
stration— partly informal .self-government and p.irtl3’ govern- 
ment and supervision from the district, provincial or central 
headquarters. This striking^ similarity is to ho attributed 
to three causes. In the first place the northern plains were 
governed by the same geographical, economic and social 
conditions and therefore tended to evolve the same t,v|ie 
of polity. In the second place, the human tendency to ' 
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imitation -TTOuId conduce to tho reproduction otthe institu- 
tions of one region in others. The multiplicity of states 
meant a large field for political experimentation. The 
limits of the experiment, its terms of reference, so to say, 
•were narrow, but witliin its range it would result in the 
growth of diverse institutions. Their success and failure 
would be naturally observed and the more successful ones 
might be adopted elsewhere. In the third place, the nse 
of b ig empire s from time to time •would jssist the process 
of assimilatio n ^Tfie example of the suzerain would be 
■followed by the vassals and the resulting uniformity of 
institutions would, in a large measure, survive the break-up 
of the empire. From the broad administrative point of 
yie^w North India show^ a unity which, from the strict 
political standpoint, is conspicuous by its absence. An- 
other general conclusion which emerges from the data 
of this period is that the institutions s how little _devejop- 
ment . The number of officers in a given region may bo 
larger or smaller at one time than in other periods. The 
number, size and sphere of administrative departments 
might similarly var^. But therms no change of first-rate 
importance, no organic evolution, in the institutions of this 
epoch. " Wlien one has arranged all relevant inscriptions 
and literary documents in the chronological as well as 
regional order, and compared their data, one fails to detect 
any marked changes or developments. Monotony and 
sta^ati|(^ seem to characterise the politics of these four 
^nturSs. This was, perhaps, only part of a general phe- 
nomena For instance, the lite rature of this period. 
is want^g in_originality, dep th and movement. The 
Purfinas "'pr Upa-Purfinas which had been fashioned in 
earlier epochs were perhaps added to but merely on 
the old lines. The Smritis which were composed during 
this period slavishly echo the earlier Dharma ^tistros for 
the most part. Where they attempt something on their 
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own account, they fail miserably. The classical literature 
is not immune from this deadeniiift tendency. The KAv}m 
is now bouJid hand and foot by artificial rules and has 
perforce to follow a prescribed model. Instead of inspiration 
and spontaneity, if only shows ingenuity and jugglery 
of words.' The drama which displayed such virility in 
the ‘lays of IJhasa and which hatl reached its high-water 
mark in the Gupta age i.'* now governed by mechanical 
rules. The Paficasaiiidhis replace natural movement.* 
JA good deal of the literary talent of the period is spent 
/’on fashioning those rules of prosody, dramaturgy, etc., in 
■classifying the subject-matter and reducing it to division 
'and sub-division until life is replaced by machine. Other 
writers exhaust themselves in writing commentaries on 
old philosojthic works, grammarians, the epics, Dharma 
SCttras, Dharma {iilslras, Puranas and cla'^sical pieces. The 
time came when even commentaries were furnished with a 
code and composed almost mechanically, i Such were the 
general conditions under which governmentwas carried on 
in North India from the eighth century onw'nrds. For ad- 
ministration it is perhaps best to begin with literatfire 
and eke out the little wliich it has to offer. 

About 'fOO_A.p. Bhnyabhfiti.cnrich.cd. Sanskrit litcrnlure 
by three remarkable play.s— the Mfilatimadhavn, the Mahu- 

virncarita and, above all, the Utl.ara 
lihiivalmfiti. . .am.. .... 

Itamacanta. The last ttvo considerably 

* KuvvAitp.T>3 is probably th(« first t>r its bind (ICf'itIt, 

Clncsifal tinnskrlt ljit«>r!U«ri*. p. 131). Tln> crop bccomf s plontiful 
lat<'r on. 

’ Sec the rules laid down by Blmrnta, Dbnnafijnyo, Viivant- 
tbo and ksiupabbapfdn. Tho Hhrtrntlyn Xfityahistra is probably 
anterior to Hbu‘<a and Ki'did.ls .1 (Keith, CLsssical Sanskrit Ijiteratuns 
p. rjO; on tbo whole Rubjcct, Keith, Sanskrit JDrama, pp. 29'1 et rofi.j 
but the domination of rule.s increases with t!»e lapse of time, 

" On tin* date, style, etc., of Hhavabhftti.see Keith, S?.anskrll Drama, 
pp, 15:0— ‘J'U. Macdonell. tianskrit Literature, ?d2— t>j K. O. JJlian- 
derkar’s !’ri*fnee to hjv edition of the Midntimadhava, Hoinbay San- 
‘ krll Series, Ni>. X.V. Also tbti introductions by various ncliolars to 
{!(<> editions and translations of liis works, particularly that by H. K, 
I’.elvr.lkar, Harvard U.*itntal tjeries, No, 21. 
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modify tlio story of the Rfi.raayana in their -plots. The 
TTttaraoarita is a severe indictment ,,of,..Ramalls,„aoHpn ^in 
osaling his f aithful wife, Sita, to oalm irrational rumours, 
but it admits that a king jtnust^,ay..high,,.regard to popular \ 
sentiment and . ppnoili ate it at any co s t. In the play spiesX 
move among th e people to detect all shades of feeling a nd • 
report them to -the king who receives them personally. 
The brothers of a Idng are associated with liim in the task 
of administration. .No g reat_rpyaL.sao rifioe or c eremony 
can be complete withou t the p resence . of, the,..queen. For 
the rest, Bhavabhhti, a Brfthmana of the Taittiri 5 ’^a school 
of the Ynjurveda, is an upholder of the orthodox Brah- 
inanioal order. In a scene which is hardly necessary to 
the main plot, KingHfima is thrown into consternation when 
he is told that a ^ftdra was, contrary to S&stric injunc- 
tions, practising penances and that this violation of Dhatma 
was bringing ruin and death to some righteous folk. Rama 
hurriedly takes up the bow, rushes to the scene and slays 
the Sddra. The accessibility of the king is one of tho 
remarkable features in Bhavabhtiti’8 plays. 

About the . .eighth o^n turv also comes Mfigha, author* 
of the frightfully artiScial Sisup&labadha . one of the five 
Mali&kavyas of Sanskrit literature. Tho 

Mdgha. pjgj. turns _on . jKrhgpa’.s killing of his 

perverse foolhardy relntiTe,( Si^up&la^ but the poet, when not 
enchained to the epic, is subservient to Bharavi. It is on 
the Kir&tfirjuntya that the political passages of the Si^u- 
p&labadha are modelled. Mfigha frankly disregards principles 
in politics. The governm ent s hould b e popular but, above' 
dl, efficient, firm^nd_j:elentloss. High ambition and self-'^ 
interest, adroitly and unflinchingly pursued, swift, decisive! 
action will make the king shine like the sun in the Mapdalal 
of twelve kings.* The persistence of this school of real 


' Mfigha, Canto II, particularlr Slokas 26, 29, 80, 65, 81. 
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from the- latter, feel like a helpless babe. Ortho minister 
may unconsciously usurp too much power. In the play, 
the king chafes under the control of Ofinakya. In high 
affairs of state, secret iotrigue someti mes-played,an ^ imp ort- 
ant, even decisive part . E spionage is there as an integral 
part of the taaohinary of government,’ In the first Act 
avaricious Nandas are contrasted with Candragupta who 
" esteems your happiness his wealth.” The third Act em- 
phasises that the kingjaust ^r ego his^ personal oom fort 
for the sake of the 

' HarihOTa’s^’Eartriharinirveda, in Sanskrit and Prfikrit, 
brings in 'the fourth Aot, a king listening quietly and atten- 
tively to an asoetio’s instruction. Rfija^e- 
Minor pieces, flourished about 900 A.D. at 

the court of Mahendrap&la and his successor at Kanauj, 
wrote four plays : (1) KarpQramanjari, (2) B&laramfiyaija, 
(3) Praoandap&^idava, and (4) Viddhola^aiabhanjikl. In the 
last both the minister Bhfigurfiyana and the buffoon Cftrfi- 
yana are BrS,hmanas. 

The Jaina literature of this period, though extensive and 
magnificent, is from the administrative view-point only 
of secondary importance. It tells us little 
absolutely new but it confirms, in 
a most striking manner, the conclusions 
to which other evidence leads. By far the most important 
Jaina work of this period is the Adi PurSna, composed by 
Jinasenaofirya and, after his death, continued by Guna- 
bhadrSofirya, in the 8th and 9th centuries A.D.® It embodies 


* Mudrfirfiksasa (ed. S. R. Kale). partioulaTlr Act 111, pp. 39, 
47, 63. 

■ Mss. of the Adi PurSija are preserved in numerous Jaina temples 
in India. It has been published in the Syadvfida GranthamAlii Series, 
No. 4. For the author, see the Adi Purana, Prastfivana, 65—58, Uttara 
Purfina, Pra^asti, particularly 11-12. The Hindi Jufinaprabodha, 9—17, 
is unreliable but see Bakhat RSma’s Buddhiviiasa. The. Vardhamfina 
Purfina and JinendraguQflstuti, believed to have been -written by 
Jinasena, have not yet been recovered. 
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consecration is perrornied in a similar style, at first by 
many great Rajas, then by inmates ot the seraglio, by 
priests and by citizens.* Besides N&bhi and Risabha 
there are other kings or feudatories in the Adi Parana who 
renounced the world on the approach of age or even earlier 
and anointed their sons in theh* places. Religion could 
exercise this sort of infiuence even on those who had no 
deoidedl)’ spiritual turn of mind. For instance, Jaj'akumara 
ouoe entrusted the government to liis younger brother, 
Vijayakumtlra, and went to various plaoes for enjoyment. ” 
Later, ho formally anointed lus son and renounced the 
world.* King Atibala suddenlj' realised that worldly 
dominion was contemptible and souMdlling and promptly 
renounced his country, family and all else.'* Other legends 
of the Adi Purfina, however, show that kings, so long as 
they occupied the throne, generally lived a life of luxury 
and enjoyment. Lalit&ngadeva, for instance, is said to 
have had four chief queens and four thousand other wives 
and to have spent countless years in enjoyment.* 

The institutions of government in the Adi Purana are 
the same as in other literature and in the inscriptions. 

, King Mabfib ala, a legendary figure, had 

institutions. 7~"' . ... ' — ^ 

^fpur ministers and held counsel with all o f 

them, o r three, two or one of them.® On finance and local 

government the Jaina work follows the Brohmanical Dharma 

^fistras. I^idealises universal conquest in spite of the 

Jaina emphasis on.non-'i'iolenoe as the essence of religion.* 

1 Ibid., XXXVII, 2-3, 11, 13-14. 

= Ibid., XLIII, 236. 

» Ibid., XLIII, 276-78. 

* Ibid., IV, 141-66. Cf. Uttara Purfina, XLVIII, 9-10, 26-27, 
32-33, 90-91 ; LXVII, 14-17 ; LIV, 80-82. 

» Ibid., Y, 283—97. 

® Ibid., IV, 190-96. 

’ Ibid., IV, 106-93 ; XVI, 234; XXV-XXVL 
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Sdmantas, ministers and subjects in general.' ' ]Sero 
Sfimanta can have only one meaning, that of feudatory. 
Here one of the aspects of the relations between suzerain 
and vassal is that of giving the lead and following the lead. 

Sudharmasvamiga^abhritha's ^ripraSnavyakaranan- 
gam® has some excellent incidental political touches. The 
Sudbarmosva- term Mandalika here means a feudatory, 
miga^abhritha. jj normal feature of the body-politic. 
Kin gs are , often , .sp .ok en of a s accompanied by them as 
well as by priests, minis ters and commanders. Kings 
and military commanders sometimes fought among them- 
selves and oppressed the people.® Only too often did 
royal servants misuse their trust. Sudharmasvamigana- 
bhritha speaks of them as a species of thieves.* Military 
officers are called rogues® and equally severe epithets 
are applied to police-officers and revenue officers.® 

Gandraprabha S&ri’s Prabhftvakaoarita’ also brings 
out a condition of federal-feudalism. The Anuyogadvd- 
Ofcbcr Jnina rasfktram inculcates loyalty to govem- 
works, ment as part of the general resig- 

nation which is its philosophy, as that of so many 
other Jaina tracts. In the Gadya Ointfimapi written 
by Vddibhasiihhasflri* in the style of Bdnabhatta about 

‘ tJniua) HarivaiiiSa Purfina (GAndhi I-Iaribbat Uerabarana Jainii 
Grantbamulfi No. 2), I, pp. 14S-49. See Canto II for royal pomp and 
splendour. For an instanco of stern justice, see Uttnra PurAna, 
IjXVII,9G— 111, n-bereaking, in spite of tbe protests of ministers, 
sentences a defaulting prince to death and remarlts that a king 
should cut oil the right band if it oilends. 

“ Published with a commentary by Abhayadevasftri, Nirnayn- 
sfigara Press, Bombay, 1919. 

* Srlprasnavyfiknranfiiigam, III, 11. 

* Ibid., Ill, 10. 

» Ibid., HI, 11. 

« Ibid., I, 7. 

^ Kd. H. P. Sasiirl, Bombay, 1909. 

* Ed. T. S. K. Sfistrl. and S. B. Sfistrl, Tanjore, 
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m public aff£MS. A pefverse ignorant prince should never 
be installed as heir-apparent.* Somadeva wants the 
I^ g to p romote a gricultur e, to. control trade.. ..fix.the prices 
Md supervise the markets, hi reality there are no greater 
thieves on earth than tradesmen. Ministers should be Trell- 
bom .Br&hmanas. Ksatriy^ or Vaisyasj bu^ never 
foreigner s. Somadeva puts tiioir number at Jt hree, five or 
sbven. Evidently he is thinking of ver}- small states or 
feudato'ry domains. The duty of administering, impartial 
justice is ext olled in the highest^ terras . and the policy 
impos ing h eavy fines from financial motives is condemned. 
Another possible reference to contemporary politics is 
implied in the precept that milita^ offioers should not be 
consulted in the ..determination of .policy. They are onl)* 
too read}' to clutch at vrar. Strife is the law of their being. 
Besides, if they are placed in control of civil policy, they 
may grow dangerously proud and powerful.^ None the less, 
the fiommander-in-ohief wa s one of the most important of 
officer s^* The gmbassador wa s another notable functionary. 
A definite co de o f di^ bm.atio..j^iquet'to"~liad ' been''ev61yecl. 
An envoy might talk as he liked but his life was sacror 
sanct. On no account was he to be molested.® Needless 
to saj*, the Furohita w as another great personage, who 
should be ihstrumeutal in"war9in^6ff natural or super- 
natmol calamities.® 

On ^pipnago Somadeva seems to reflect the facts of 
Iiis times all over India. Broadly speaking, secre t 
agents fell mto two cl asses , those who busied themselves 

.* Somadera Sflri, Nitivakyinjrit'ain, 60-67. For the prince's 
education, 60-01. 

= Ibid.. 62-66. 70-80, S4-90, 93-95, 98-100, 102-104, 106-125, 
127-35. 

s Ibid., 136-37. 

« Ibid., 149. 

» Ibid., 170-71. 

® Ibid., 160-63. 
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conquered Sindh in 712 A,D. about the same time that 
’ ’ their arms were crowned with victory 

in the far distant Spain. Tho Arab 
writers give a full account of the expeditions of the young 
hero Muhammad-bin-Qtisim and, incidentally, throw some 
flight on tho political condition of Sindh and the neighbouring 
regions. They are not accurate in all their details but in 
fundamentals they oorroborato the conclusions which are 
reached on the basis of indigenous evidence. The, domi- 


nant fact which eme rges Jrom-the jAtiilxacqounts.is-,that a 
feudalised coidederatiqn '^s the type of Hindiipolity. The 
merohant Sulaim^’s Salsilatu-t Tawtlrikh, written in 
tho middle of the ninth century and added to by Abfl Zaidu l 
Hasan of SirSf in the following century, has it that the 
galharj&.jivas,.the most eminent of the princes of India, that 
all Indians acknowledged liis superiority, that while every 
prince in India was m as ter i n. his own state,.. .al l pai d. 
homage to th e supremacy of the Balharfi,. The letter’s 
representatives were everywhere received with the pro- 
foundest respect. A few pages later, tho Arab writer 
slightly modifies his statement and says that the 
princes o f India jdid not recognise the . supremacy 
of any one^spyemgn, each one was his own master 
stiU the BalliarS, had the title ‘kmg_,jQf. . kings.’ ^ 
Ibn Khurdab&’s Kit&b-l Mas&lik Wa-1 Mam&lik, composed 
towards the close of the nuith or the beginning of the tenth 
century A.D. also calls the Balhari king of kings." In the 
tenth century two other writers, A1 MasMi, author of Mu- 
r9jul Zahab and A1 Idrisl, author of Nuzhatu-1 Mushtak also 
speak of Balhar& as king of kings and the greatest king in 
India.® Who this Balharfi was is not an easy question to 


1 Elliot and Dowson, History of India as told by its own Histo- 
rians, Vol. I, pp. 1, 6-7. 

= Ibid.; 13, 

» Ibid., 21, 76. 
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ThB SOg ptre .of th e sii zeryn or of the feudatory^desoend- 
ed from father to son in the same family. According to 
Masildi, the rule -yya s never broke n. The Arab writer, 
however, seems to be wrong when he states that none could 
ascend the throne until he was forty years of age or that 
the king never appeared in public except at rare intervals 
for the inspection of public affairs. But a king who grossly 
misconducted himself might pay the penalty of his sins. 
One such ruler, a hopeless drunkard, forfeited the crown. 
But it seems to have been bestowed on another member of 
the family.' There were, of course, occasional oases 
of usurpation. For instance, Chaoh, who occupied the post 
of chamberlain, usurped the tlu'one on the death of his 
master.' So strong was the sentiment in favour of here- 
ditary succession that the chief offices of state — those of | 
ministers, judges — ^were practically confined to the same j 
families.* The use of the Arabic word Qftzi to denote judges t 
is interesting. It shows that the Hindu judges bore some ] 
resemblance to the well-known Muslim officers of the western 1 
Muslim countries. 

In Sin dh-tlieJiighesL. office _was that ,o,f.. High Ohamber- 
lain. According to the Ohao^namfi, this officer exercised 
authority _oyer the whole kingdom, and made all appoint- 
ment and dtmissals.* T he king’s territ ory was.diyided in- 
to four p royinceSj^aph under a governor. * Alor, the central 
capital of Sindh, was a large city adorned with all kinds of 
palaces and villas, gardens and groves, reservoirs and 
streams, partenres and flowers.® The Hindu state ,had to 
kjgepjtsolf ^constantly in. readiness for war. The soldiers 
were paid regularly. ^ 


1 Ibid., 20. 


’ Ibid., Ghacb-ndmfi, p. 140. 


s Ibid., 20. 


Ibid., 139, 140. 

* Ibid., 138. 

* Ibid., 138. 

* Ibid., 138-39. 
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villagers of Bliramara^&lmali of his good ■will towards them. 
On his return to the village, the benevolent merchant 
received an affectionate welcome. The grateful people 
requested him to be their Rfija. The ruler approved of the 
proposal. And so Udayamftna began his rale over the 
village. He managed to have his brothers Sridbautumilna 
and Ajitamana appointed Rfijas of the neighboring ■\-illageSj 
Nabhhtisandaka and Chihgatfi.’ 

In this inscription Adisiihha is only called Magadhadhiruja. 
The absence of any of the three grand titles — Paramesvara, 
Mahardjfidhir&ja, Paramabhattdraka — which were universally 
employed by independent kings from the Gupta period on- 
wards, shows that Adisiiiiha liimself was only a feudatory. 
Xor does his name appear in any other inscription as that 
of a suzerain. So there is the interesting spectacle of 
f eudatory Adhirdias creating sub-fendatory Raj as. 

I The emergence of suzeraintj* like that of vassalage can 
also be studied in the inscriptions. The Khalimpur Plate of 
Dharmapdladeva records that Gopdla was 
An instance of induced by the people to assume the 
suzerainty. sovereignty in order to put an end to law- 

lessness and disorder. The grant employs 
the term Mfitsya-Nyflya — the Logic of the Pish — the classical 
Sanskrit expression for anarchy. So ho founded the Pdla 
dynasty of sovereigns about 730—740 A,D. He married 
Daddadevi, daughter of a king of Bhadra, and thus assimilat- 
ed his line to the bluest blood of the country.® Here, 
then, we can observe how the general popular support 
would enable a dynasty to rise to supremacy. As in the 
earlier centuries, the rise to independence was always 
signalised by the assumption of the grand titles. Thus 


' Ep. Ind., II, No. 2T. 

“ Khaltnipur Grant in Ep. Ind., V ol. IV, No. 554. For Bbndru, Ind. 
Ant., XXI, p. 258. 
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The inscriptions convey a fair idea of administrative 
structure -when they enumerate the personages to whom 

Administra- command is addressed. In the 

tive maohincTT. Khalimpur Plate of Dharmapiiladeva, 
Magadha. TRS jans and R& jtoakas jCiead the list. The 
former is undoubtedly a feudtd designation. It shows that 
feudato ries were required tor^peot the suzerain’s commands 
and arrangements. It can also mean that the fe udato ries 
wwe employed in li igh office in the, suzerain's, direct adtninis- 
tration. The term Htijiinaka signified minister in Kashmir 
and Chambfi. But the context of the Klialimpur Inscription 
indicates that some feudatories ‘are meant. Perhaps they 
represent a grade definitel}' lower than that of Rfijas but 
the point is not free from doubt. The grant in question 
is made at the request of Nfirfiyanavarman, the Mahfi- 
sfimantadhipati — great chief of Sfimantas, that is, 
feudatories. It is probable that the greatest and 
most notable of the feudatories was given this title. 
The t erm Rfijaputra which follo ws shows * that princes, 

whether of the,. ..suzerain,, or of the feudal houses, 

were oft en employed _ in, hi gh administrative posts. 

Next, the l^i firnfi tyas mean, as usual, the ministers 
of the king, probably only the highest ministers. 
The Dl^aka is not mentioned with other officers but 
he is evidently an officer of the highest importance. 
In the present inscription, the Yuvarfija himself seems to 
hold that position. The Senfi patis or commmders of 
armies stand nex^ in order. Besides them there are a 
large number of officers. The Daulisudhasfidhanikas and 
Gauroddharanikas are obviously police-offic ers. The Dapda- 
[Saktis an d Dandapfisikas may bo poHce-officers .but it is 
more probable that they are judicial officers who are 
inyestedwith tlie ^fpqwer^bfpunishment.’’ The Saulkikas 
and Gaulmikas wdre, as in the preceding epochs, concerned 
with the supervision of tolls and of forests. The Dfitas, 
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as feudatories. Besides other officers there are' Ksotrapa, 
pratector of the fields, Prftntapala, protector of the frontiers, 
Kotiapala and Khapdaraksa— police or military officers. It 
appears that either the king or these officers appointed keep- 
ers of elephants, horses, camels, inferior naval and military 
officers, men in charge of foals, mares, cows, she-buffaloes, 
goats and- sheep. It seems that mercenaries were employ- 
ed from far and wide. The fiscal system is of the usual 
type. Besides the three classes of messengers there are 
Dfitapraisanikas — those who despatched messengers. 

From this inseription some idea of provincial and. local 
government can be formed. Contrary to expectations, 

Provincial and Visayapatis are mentioned before Bhoga- 
local govern- patis. It may be a mistake or it may be 
that the terms were used rather loosely 
at some epochs and places. Elsewhere in the same In- 
scription the sequence of local divisions is stated as 
Bhukti, Visaya, and Marwjala. Bhogapati was usually in 
charge of a bhoga or bhukti, that is, a province. . Visaya- 
pati, as before, held charge of a Visaya or district. 
It may bo mentioned that in the Alina Copper Plate In- 
scription of ^ilfiditya (Vll) (766-67 A.D.) the t enn A hSra 
i s used in the sen se of Visa ya. Dtl^^a grSmika is the officer 
i n char ge of a.grou p of ten villages. It a^ears'Tiliat this" 
local division was of general prevalence. Karanas were 
another class of government servants charged with regis- 
tration, eto. The reference to ‘other district officers ’ shows 
that there were numerous other government employees 
in local government. The Mahamahattaras and Mahattaras 
seem to be village elders who were not government em- 
ployees. But their frequent .mention in the' inscriptions 
shows that they had a voice in village administration and, 
it may be, also in the administration of the nest higher 
division. The information about the fiscal system in this 
inscription is rather scanty. The four villages -in. question 
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are granted with the talap&^aka and pattika. The former 
signifies the land revenue paid to the government. Pattika 
means market dues, usually charged on all markets. 
Tins inscription, like others, proves that kings often 
displayed great generosity. Pour villages are here 
granted for the maintenance of a temple erected by the 
Mahfts&mantMhipati Ndr&yanavarman. ’ 

The N&landa Copper Plate Grant of Devapaladeva of 
the 10th century A.D. issued by a holder of the three 
A N fi 1 a n d a grand titles, mentions practically all 
' the foregoing officers. Rjjfim&tya and 

MahakSrttfikritika alike seem to be high ministers of state. 
The RSjasthanlya is probably a -noeroy, and Up.arika, 
a fiscal officer. The ^^Sparddhika is . a . Judicial., offic er. 
The fiscal system is the same. The large number of 
officers in all the later grants shows that the administrative 
structure had attained to the height of its development.® 

We meet with essentially the same system in distant 
OrissD,, though, here, the number of ohi^ qffi.cers.and depart- 
ments is smaller. In the ninth century 
Taloher Grant of Kulastambha the king 
has the three grand titles. He has big feudatories, MahSsd- 
mantas, under him. He addresses his command also to 
R&japutras. Then there are the Dan^ap&ifikas, Niyuktakas, 
O&tas, Bhatas and “ others.” Mandala is used for Visaya.* 
The Neulpur Grant of Subh&kara (8th century A.D.) was 
issued by an hereditary MahfirSj a who was thus a feudatory. 
He addresses Mah^samantas and Mah&r&jas which shows 
that he had big sub-feudatories under him. The mention of 
Rfijaputras shows that princes were employed in high 
offices. Kum&ra is probably a mistake for KumSr&mfl,tyas, 


* Ep. Ind., IV, No. 34. Also Ind. Ant., XI, p. 3S9. 
“ Bp. Ind., XVII, p. 310. 

» Ep. Ind., XII, No. 20. 
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counsellors of princes. The Uparikas, DapdapS^ikas, 
Tadanij'uktakas are there as usual. The Antarahgas 
are clearly household ofiBoers. The MahS.k§apatalMhi- 
karapfidlukrita v’lio acts as the Dhtaka is primarily an 
officer of the Record Department. So, too, the FustapfUas, 
keepers of books. Another officer is designated as Mahfi.- 
ksapatalika-Bhogika 'which shows that he combined the 
offices of a provincial governor and a record-keeper. Pei'- 
haps. he "was in chai-ge of the records of his province. 
Visayapatis, district officers, are there as usual. The 
reference to two villages as situated in two Visayas in 
North Tosali indicates that the last was the name of a 
province. The occurrence of the term Brihadbhogika 
shows that the governors of the major provinces might 
have enjoyed this higher title. There is another officer 
Sth&nfintarika but his fimotions are not clear. Prom the 
analogy of other inscriptions he appears to be a police- 
officer. * 

The administration was by no means so elaborate 
everywhere. In Almorfi, a mountainous district in 
the north of the present United Provinces 
Almorfi. Agra and Oudh. the machin ery seems 

to have been much mmpler. Two TSleSyara Grants found 
there are forgeries but they are none the less valuable for 
the administration of that district about the eighth 
century A.D. The monarch, in spite of the undoubtedlj’’ small 
extent of his territory, is called' ' Param abhattaraka, Mahfi- 
raiadh ir&ia.' Which is a clear in dication of liis indej.endenoe. 
In the spurious grant he is made to address cliiefs, that 
is, his feudatories, among others. Besides them, there 
were many landowners. The princ _eJ[s^one_oI-.the- coun- 
s ellors of the king. The chamberlain and the pramatara 
are the cliief civil cfficers mentioned. The masters of 


» Bp. Ind., XIV, Xo. 1. 
53 
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Iho clopliants and horse arc the priuuipal mililar}' ofBcors. 
The mention of Knlncfirikns, that is, heads of kulas or 
families with the landed magnates and olfioors shows that 
society in the hills was organised partly on the basis of 
elans or families and that their heads exercised some 
regulating authority.' 

Another grant discovoi'od in ilflrwAr in the 
modern state of Jodhpur al.so indicates that the adminis- 
trative structure in some regions was 
Marwir. simpler than in others. TJie „oommand 

in question was issued by nn independent .monarch who 
bears the thioe grand titles. But^his adm inistrative 
system is rather elementary. ” The same remark applies 
to Bundelkhand. From the 0th century 
Bundclkhnnd. Onwards, the Ohandel princes of 

Jej&kabhukti appear as groat builders. They beautified 
the towns of MahobS. Kalinjar and Khajurflho with magni- 
ficent temples, palaces, lakes and tanks which still survive 
somewhere intact, somewhere in ruins. But the adminis- 
trative system of the whole region of Bundelkhatjd never 
reached the complexity of other regions. In the Paohar 
Plate of Paramardidova which is as late as the 12th cen- 
tury A.D. the king of Kfiliujar, like his ancestors, has the 
three grand titles. His territory is subdivided into Visayas 
but his system of government is not elaborate.® 

The Sunarpal Stone Inscription of Jayasirahadeva of 
Bastar in the modern Central Provinces, belonging prob- 
ably to this period, calls the king RAjfi.- 
dhirAja MahAraja. .He makes the grant 
in the presence of five offi.oors— the ohie_f_jnnini.ster, the 
Padivada probably the grand oham^rlain, the Oavari- 
kuraAra, probably the prince in charge of the whisk, the 


Bastar, C.P. 


» Ep. Ind., XIII, No. 7. 
® Bp. Ind., X, No. 17. 

» Ep. Ind., X. No. 11. 
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Sarvavfidi Nftyaka, probably the head of the intelligence 
department, and the Dadesan Patra Oavakfl, whose position 
is obscure. In this comparatively backward region, the 
organisation is different and simpler. ’ Two other inscrip- 
tions from near Bastar belonging to the middle of the 
eleventh century A.D. applj' the title Mah^rajadhirSja to 
King Someivaradeva and call two of his queens Mahadevis.* 

In Pamparfijadeva’s Kaukar Copper Plates, of the 
beginning of the thirteenth century A.D., belonging to the 
Chhatt sagadh division of the modern 
^ Ghhatttsagadh, Ogntral Provinces, the title Paramabha^ 
tfiraka and Mahainandale^vara are used 
in the ordinary sense.’ 

The Copper Plate Grant of Vakpatirfija of DhAr& in 
Mfllwft of the year 9S0 A.D. mentions the, usual fiscal 
aixangemente.. It is particularly import- 
ant for Jqcal, go VMnm^t. It records that 
a village belonging to the Titjisapadra IVelve was alienated 
to the temple of a goddess.* It proves that divisions 
like the Twelve-village, so common in the Deccan and the 
south, obtained as far north as Central India. It was on 
the basis of villages and their combinations that areas of 
local government were demarcated. 

The majority of the inscriptions of this period refer to 
the Mahattaras or Mahattamas, .of_..a 
The village. yiHage. ThiTtvfo" terms, though apparent- 
ly representing the comparative and superlative degrees, 
have the sa me politio aLsig nifica nce. that of elders. Then- 
repeated mention shows that generally the elders of 
a village were associated, it seems informally, with the 
regular servants of government in the management of 


Millwfi. 


* Bp. Ind., X, Xo. 6. 

* Bp. Ind., X,‘ No. 6. 

® Ep. Ind., IX, No. 22. 

* Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 159. 
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rural affairs. Somcthnos they ro.?o high and obtained 
recognition at the courts of suzerains and feudatories. 
In one of the grants a Mahatfcanm appears as the Dfltakn,* 
The tenth century Hajor Inscription of Mathanadcra 

speaks of numerous duesfrom a village (the" 
The fiscnl system, , . , , .v . j . • 

object of a grant), customary and not cus- 
tomary, ‘Gsed and not fixed, shares of all sorts of grains— the 
khalabhika{t, prasthaka, skhandbakn, mftrganaka. The 
meiming of these is not clear. The dictionaries give no help.® 
The fines for “ ten offences ” which are hereby alienated 
formed a distinct source of revenue. The mention of 
treasures and deposits shows that the .mineral product 
and treasure-trove were stale-perquisites— a fact which is 
corroborated by the Dharma Sftstras. A little later the 
inscription mentions a few additional taxes— throe viih- 
^opokas as oustemary in the market on every sack of agri- 
cultural produce brought for sale ; two palikfts from every 
ghatakakfipaka of clarified butter and oil; two vim^opa* 
kas per measure for every shop ; and fifty loaves for 
every ohollikfl of leaves imported from outside the specified 
bcundaries. The ocourrence of the term Mattadfiva in 
this inscription and of MandapikA or IjulkamandapikA in 
others shows the existence of a regular customs-house in 
towns and elsewhere.® 

Feudatories appear in numerous inscriptions as mak- 
ing grants on their own authority. In the Bajim Copper 

_ . _ Plate Inscription of about 800 A.D. Raja 

Feudatories. , . . , . . , , 

Tivaradeva refers to his suzerain though 
the latter’s name is not given in the inscription. He grants 
to some BrAhraapas a village in a Bhukti, which seems to 

^ Bp. Ind., X, No, 17 ; m.No, 36. 

“ KhalabhikijiL apparently means the alms of the threshing floor 
(Bp. Ind., II, p. 179) hut its fiscal significance is obscure. For a 
discussion of Mflrganaka, Ind. Ant., XVIII, p. 83. 

» Bp. Ind., Ill, No. 36. 
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show that his dominions were wide enough to be divided 
into provinces.* In the two Pra^astis of Baij Nfith, prob- 
ably of the ninth century, in the N'orth-westem PuBjab a 
Eajfinaka grants part of the daily receipts at the customs 
house to Vnidyanfttha.’ 

A tenth century stone inscription of Siyadoni in the 
modern state of Gwalior in Central India shows that the 
town was for a while ruled by independent kings who 
called themselves MahfirdjadhirSjas. Another personage 
is distinguished as Samadhigatti-^esamnh&^abda and Mahfl^a- 
mantfidhipati. He enjoys all the ^lah&^abdas and is desig- 
nated as the lord high chief of feudatories and may be 
regarded as the greatest of all the feudatories under the 
dynasty.* The plates of Pravarasena II, from Dudia in 
Ohhindawarft in the modern Central Provinces, record a 
grant by a Mah&rfija, a feudatory. It belongs probably to 
the 8th century A.D.* In Balavarman’s Plates of the year 
893 A.D. the Mahftsfimanta who had attained the five 
Mab&^abdas declares himself a vassal, ns meditating on the 
feet of the hereditary Paramabha^Mraka, MahBrrij&dhirS.ja, 
Parame^vara.® 

The inscriptions bring out very clearly the activity of 

guilds or ad Jioo organisations. An inscription from the 

„ ... temple of Carlbn&th at Paheva in the 

Guilds. ^ 

district of Karntll in the Punjfib, of the 

year 882-83 A.D., applies the tliree grand titles to the King 

Bhoja and his father and then proceeds to narrate ho\y a 

number of horse-dealers, thirty-three or thirty-four in 

number, from eight different villages in different regions, 

entered into an agreement to impose upon themselves 


‘ Fleet, op. cit., lto.81. 

* Ep. Ind., I, No. 16. 

* Ep. Ind., I, No. 21. 

* Ep. Ind., Ill, No. 23. 

* Bp. Ind., IX, No. 1. 
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certnln tithes for distribution among some temples, sanotu- 
nrios and priests, in specified proportions.’ Numerous 
other insoriplions refer to guilds. Corroborative evidence 
comes from litornturo. Commenting on ^fanu, VIII, 41, 
in the tenth century A.D. Mcdhalithi onplained ^ront as 
guilds of morohanls, nrti.snns, bankers or priests and thus 
testified to their oxislenoe. 

Except, in the sphere of village administration, the 

governmental .'»ystoin of the north resembles that of the 

regions towards tlio south in all essentials 
Qiijarfit. , , , 

though there are some dmerenoes of 

details. A few points of comparison and contrast may 

bo noticed. The eighth century plates of Dantivarman of 

Gujar.'it show the feudatory MahAsilmanta ns possessed of 

the five Mahfiiinbdas and ns ‘ lord of great feudal chiefs. ’ 

It appears that sometimes in the North and more often 

elsewhere in ancient India, suzerains granted lofty titles 

to their principal feudatories. The administrative system 

which obtained in the territories of this feudatory followed 

the usual typo, Rfistrnpati, however, is substituted for 

Bhogikn as the title of the provincial governor. Both the 

designations have a fisoal signifionnee. It is interesting 

to note that the grant is made to an academic institution 

and is to be enjoj’ed by successive generations of pupils.* 

The ninth century inscriptions from Kfivl near the gulf of 

Cambay only mention the usual officers.® 

The grant of Govind III (80(J-7A.D.) from Nflsik 
district mentions the usual officers and items of revenue.* 

_ In the Cambay Plates, too, Govind III, the 

Tho Dcccan. 

Rustraklltn king, has the three grand 
titles. His grants intended for Brahma^as are communi- 

' Ep. Ind., I, No. 23, 

» Ep. Ind., VI, No. 28. 

® Ind. Ant., V, 1870, pp. 109 ot scq. . 

* Ind, .\nt„ XI, 1882, pp. loO et seq. 
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Gated to Rastrapatis, governors of provinces, Visayapatis, 
district officers, Gr&inakffias, heads of villages, Mahattaras, 
ciders of villages, and to such government servants as 
Yuktakas, Upayuktakas and AdliikArikas.’ A Devagiii 
Inscription of about the 10th century, though spurious and 
unreliable for the subject of the actual grant, is valuable for 
a few administrative details. Here a MahAsfimantAdhipati 
has the hereditary title of the “ supreme lord of the town 
Trikundapura,” which was probably the capital of his 
territory. He enj 03 'ed the privileges of using the Nanda- 
navana umbrella, the horse-crest and the mirror banner — 
some of the signs of high feudal rank. By the way, he 
demands from the villagers a supply of grass for his ele- 
phants and horses while on tour.® 

The inscriptions reveal a few peculiarities in titles. 
Thus, the Hatti-Matthr Inscription of the Ra^trakAta King 
Kri§pa I, of Malkhed of the year 705 
A.D., substitutes BhatAra for Bhatt'firaka.® 
Further south in Mysore a Doddahundi Inscription of Niti- 
marga and SatyakAma, of the 9th century A.D., mentions 
a line of Dharmamaharajas, presumably a djmasty of feuda- 
tories who prided themselves on their attachment to 
religion.'* TwoKadamba grants show that a line of Dharma- 
MahAmAtras assumed the title MahArAjAdhirAja.® In the 
Xilgund Inscription of the line of Amoghavarsa I, of the 
year 866 A.D., from the DhArwAd district in the ’Western 
Presidency, the three grand titles are joined to Panoamaha- 
^abdas. This juxtaposition of the titles of suzoraint}' 
and vassalage is either a mistake or a strictly local pecu- 
liaritj*.* In almost all other inscriptions the distinctive 

» Ep. Ind., VII, No. 6. ' , = Ep. Ind., XI. 1. 

» Ep. Ind., VI, No. 16. 

Ep. Ind., VI, No. 6. 

• Ep. Ind., VI, No. 2; VI, No. 24 (c) ; V, IS. 

® Ep. Ind., VI, No. 11. 
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sigaifioanoo of the titles is observed. In fact in the ninth 
century in Gujar&t it was possible for a sub-foudatory 
to acquire the five Mahft^abdas. In the Torkhcclo 
Grant of the year 812 A.D., of the time of Govindarfija, 
a fcudalorj’ of a feudatory is called Mahflsamanta and is 
said to have obtained the Pafioamahflsabda. ’ The pheno- 
menon is extremely rare. It was perhaps confined to oases 
in which the difTcrcnco between a feudatory and a sub-vassal 
was faint. 

In the sphere of local government ouc of the most strik- 
ing facts which emerge from the inscriptions of the Deccan 
and the south is that administrative diyi- 
sions were called after itlli the number of 
villages which they contained or were 
supposed to contain, and (2) the town which ..formed .the 
headquarters of the administration. The Banavfisi Twelve- 
thousand is often mentioned in the inscriptions. In some 
inscriptions Banavdsi is said to be a great city and its governor 
is clearly a feudatory. Other epigraphio records speak of 
the Belgali Three-hundred, the Kundur Five-hundred, the 
Purigore Three-hundred, the Kundarage, Seventy. A single 
governor might bo in charge of several such areas. The 
son of one such governor was placed in charge of a smaller 
area, the Nidugandage Twelve which probably formed 
part of his father's province. Elsewhere a village called 
Nilguncjl forms part of the Mulagunda Twelve which itself 
was part of Belvola Throe-hundred.® 


’ Bp. Ind., Ill, No. 9. 

, = Bp, Ind., XI, No. 1 ; XIII, No. 14 ; VII, No. 28 ; VI, 1 1, 24 (a); XV, 
N>. 21; IV, No. 30 ; V, No. 25 ; XVII, No. 10; IV, Nos. 30, 60 ; XIII, 
Nos. 2, 14 ; XVI, Nos. 8. 9, 11. Ind. Ant., XI, 273; XA’'III, 309, 362. Rico 
and others believed that the numbers referred to revenue figures or 
value of the produce. But they range from twelve to twelve thou- 
sand and appear to refer only to the real or suppused number of 
villages included in such an administrative area 
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Some southern g rants give Blmkti, Visa ya a nd M andala 
as the snoo essive-adniioi strative divisi ons. 
Mandala would thus be the lowest sub- 
di\'ision above the village.^ A few peou- 
liarities in offioial designations deserve a passing notice. 
In Anantavarman’s Alamanda Plates, Rahasya seems to 
mean private secretary. The keeper of records is called 
Aksai^&Iin.* In the Mayidavolu Plates of^ivaskandavarman, 
earlier than the ninth century A.D., the heir-apparent is 
called Yuvamahfiraja. Vyfiprita is the designation of one of 
the local officers.* Two Anaimalai Inscriptions of the 
year 770 A.D. from near Madfirii designate the chief minis- 
ter os Uttaramantrin.'* The Konnur Spurious Inscription 
of Amoghavarsa I seems to substitute R&strapati for 
Visayapati.* 

The Herbal Inscription of the year 975 A.D. from 
the Dhfirwfir district shows that, land could sometimes be 
. alienated as dowry. Here it is recorded 

Miscellaneous. 

that two or tlureo generations earlier some 
large pieces of territory had been given as the dowry of a 
princess.® Grants wore sometimes made for the daily 
feeding of some people. Thus in the Baloda Plates of Ti- 
varadeva, called sovereign of Ko^ala in the south, a village 
is granted “ together with treasures, together with deposits,’’ 
etc., etc., to feed diuly thirty Brfihmanas, or others who might 
alight at the rest-house of Bilvapadraka. It was a condition 
of the grant that the charity was to be managed by the 
AdhisthUna or local authorities.* Incidentally, the record 


^ Bp. Ind., XIY, Xo. 14. 

« Ep. Ind., m, Xo. 3. or. Ind. Ant., IV, p. 13 ; XIU, p. 121. 

* Ep. Ind., VI, Xos. 8, 31. 

Ep.Ind.,Vin,Xo. 33. 

* Ep.Ind.,VI,Ko.4. 

“ Ep. Ind., IV, 60. 

’Ep. Ind., VII, 13. 
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tostiGes to the royal monopoly ol mines. The Mayidavolu 
Pintos of Sivaskandavarmnn from Iho Kiatna district bring 
to view the state-monopoly of salt and other dues. “ (Let 
the area of land granted be) free from diggings for salt, free 
from (the supply) of bullocks in succession, free from the 
entrance of soldiers, free from (the supply of) boiled rice, 
w'ator-pots .... cots and dwellings — with those and all 
the other immunities proscribed by the rules regarding 
all Brahraadoyas . . . ”* The demands for the various 
articles seem to have been made for soldiers, policemen and 
petty officials. Like some others this inscription furnishes 
a vivid explanation of the clause, which occurs so frequently 
in grants, that the area in question is not to bo entered by 
Gfttas and Bhatas. 


» Bp. Ind,, VI, Nos, 8, 31. 


CHAPTER X\*. 


Kashmir and Chamb4. 


Kalhana. 


The administrative system of the northern plains 
obtained with some modidcations in mountainous regions 
like Kashmir and Ghamb&. Thanks to 
Kalhana one can trace the practical work- 
ing of institutions from age to age in greater detail for 
Kashmir than for any-other region in the north. The Rflja- 
Harahgini, as the composition of Kalhana is called, is easily 
■ the most important of the few historical works in Sanskrit. 
The author lived in the twe lfth-centur y A.D. and writes 
romance rather than history for the early ages from which 
liis narrative begins. But as ho approaches his own times 
he gains in accuracy, definiteness and fulness. He based 
his history partly on Nilamatas, Wuexecp.rds, an expression 
wluch reminds one of Blue Books. It appears that such 
records of political and other happenings were regularly 
kept in Kashmir. Kalha^a’s long narrative brings to light 
some novel features of political life.^ 

As the RSjataruhgini and later accounts prove, caste 
in Kashmir assumed a form different from those which 
prevailed elsewhere in North India. The 
fourfold division was certainly known 
bub it lacked rigidity. There was a 
sharp division between Brfihmanas and ^udras a nd,a.-still 
sharper one b etween Brf>hma nas_and-untouchables. The 


Caste 

Kashmir. 


1 n 


* For Kalba^a’s life, M. A. Stein, Introduction to the translation 
of the Kajatarahgint, Yol. I, Oh. T, pp. 6—12 ; for the scope and 
character of his work, Ibid., Oh. II, pp. 22 — 41, 
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num ber of K gatriyas and Vai^yas jjms sin^l. There are, 
indeed, some clans of Rajaputras, redoubt able .warriors, ^ 
bufc there is a passage •vrhioh shows that these were not 
native to Kashmir. “ The number of ^ftlunapaaLwasjsQjarjre 
that the priests practi cally separate d. . the m.s.ely.es -from the 
SrSmary” Briiffittanas’.^ They organised themselves into cor- 
p'oratiohnia numerous places, became a power in the land and 
threatened or carried out hunger-strikes.® Many Brahmanas 
took service under the government and, as petty officials 
and clerks, were included in the generic term Kayastha.* 
There is a record that all Brdhmanas were once exempted 
from capital punishment® but the subsequent narrative 
does not show that the privilege was universally respected. 

^ In marriage the restrictions of caste were disregarded more 

I frequently than in the plains of the north. For instance, in 
the early years of the eleventh century A.D., King Sam- 
gramarfija married his daughter to a BrMimai^a state 
officer.* The mother of King Jayfipida was the daughter of 
a petty liquor-trader.’ In the tenth century king Oakravaiv 
man made a dom, a woman of the very lowest class, 
his chief queen.* High office was within the reach of men 
of low birth. In the ninth century A.D,, one of the ohief 
officers, an engineer of Avantivarman, was a foundling.® 
The son of a Vai^ya who was a watchman in a temple, 
rose to be the ohief minister of another king. ‘ ” 


‘ Kalhaija, Rajataranginl, VII, 360, 368, 1617; VIII, 323. 

® Ibid., VIII, 1328. 
s Ibid., VIII, 710, 905, inlra. 

* Ibid., VII, 38; VIII, 2383. The term Kdyastha is first men- 
tioned in IV, 621. Later, it occurs frequently, i.e., VIII, 86—87, 131, 
660, etc., etc. It does not yet mean a distinct caste or a group of 
sub-castes as at present. 

® Ibid., IV, 96. 

® Ibid., VII, 11. 

’ Ibid., IV, 678. 

® Ibid., V, 389. 

® Ibid., V, 73. 

Ibid., VII, 207. 
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Femial.QQndi tions -were present- in Ka shmir as elsewhere. 
King Mog havtiha na in the earlier ages ^88 believed to haA*e " 
conquored'manx33^sS3n theoourse 6f.a 
ditionaf"^ DigTijaya ^^jnade „theitt.„promiBe,„to. 

abstain from slaugliter.„oL.aniraala (III, 
27, 29). Laliiadityar-vV=as''irelioved to have carried his 
arms far and wide (IV, 144 et seq.) and imposed his suzer- 
ainty on many princes. In an apparently incidental 
passage Kalhana remarks that the terrified RAjas and Raja- 
putras confined themselves to their homes, “ as if in em- 
ba rras sment*- (IV, 447). The number of Rfijas, indeed, 
seems to have been legion. External marks of subjection 
were sometimes attached to a whole tribe. It was believed 
that according to the command of Lalitfiditya the Purus- 
kas carried their arms at their back and shaved half their 
head. The particular record may be mythical but the 
fact of such occasional restrictions is probable. In the 
latter years of the ninth century A.D. ^ahkaravannan 
carried out another Digvij’aya (V, 139). As he advanced, 
his army was swelled from place to place by the lines of 
feudatory chiefs (V, 140). A council sumnmned b^ : 
Sugandhfi (904—906 A.D.) to settle'the succession included 
m any feudat ories, (V, 250). Feudal chiefs, of ten. plaj'ed 
a notable part in the politics of the kingdom ..as a whole 
(V, 451-52). They were always expected jto„hBlp.tliasugerain 
in times of wi^V n. 48). 

The narration of Kalhana reveals the working of the 
despotism in all its benefioence,J[te terror_.and.,its paj)rioes. 

“TKere^ were many pious, noble and gener- 
ic beSeJcT’ 0"® of legend- 

ary Samdhimat is said to have resembl- 
ed the assembly of Siva and to have been adorned by 
ascetics.' The shrines built by Lalitfiditya, one of the 


* Ibid, II, 127. 
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heroes of Kashmir history, were supposed to be numberless.' 
In the tenth century A.D. a single king granted 55 Agra- 
haras, furnished with various implements, to Brflhmanas.' 
Many other kings founded Buddhist vihfiras or iBrahraanio 
temples, made grants of land for their maintenanoe and 
also showered generous gifts on Br&hmanas.* Their 
example was followed by their relations and ministers. 
For instance, Amritaprablift, one of the queens of the Bud- 
dhist king Meghavahana, built a lofty vih&ra for the benefit 
of foreign bhiksus.'* Other queens followed suit.* Kal- 
hana preserves the tradition that Tuujina I who ruled in 
ancient days afforded generous, unstinted relief to his 
subjects in days of famine,* In historic times, too, there 
were rulers who supplied grain to people at cheap rates.' 
The state does not seem to have founded many hospitals in 
Kashmir at any epoch but they were not altogether un- 
known.® 

On the other hand, there were man y, rulers ■who,al most 
revelled in tyranny or w ho trampled reli gion, und er the ir 

Tyranny Bl the 

elev enth century... A.D. King _Harsa^ 
plunder ed mo st_of the temples and took away their accumu- 
lated tr^asuxes,® The requests of his court-favourites succeed- 
ed with difficulty in preserving two colossal statues of the 
Buddha from molestation."* An earlier King iSahkaravarman 


^ Ibid., IV, 181, 484. 

® Ibid., VI, 89. 

s Ibid., 1, 99, 121, 146-48 ; II, 132 ; III, 8 ; IV, 673 ; V, 124, 168; VII, 
1096, 1098; VIII. 243-46, 2391, 3316-17,3343-44. 

* Ibid., Ill, 9. 

® Ibid., Ill, 11—14 ; for a similar later instance, VIII, 2433. For the 
pious foundations of ministers, VIII, 2419. 

“ Ibid., II, 27-33. 

. ’ Ibid., VIII, 61. 
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(883—902 A.D.) straightway plundered sixty-four temples 
and resumed the endowments of many others.* Starting on a 
campaign, Lalit&ditya appropriated ten millions from the 
shrine of Bhute^a, though on returning victorious, he more 
than made up for it and presented eleven times as much 
to the shrine.* All through the Rftjatarangini there are 
many kings who confiscate previous grants, or divert them 
from their original object or who plunder the 
temples.® Kings sometimes adopted other lines of conduct 
which bore even more heavily on the poor. Thej' would 
sometimes take possession of a whole harvest in a given 
area leaving hardly anything to the cultivators.* In 1099- 
1100 AJD. when a terrible famine and inundation devastated 
the land, King Harsa, far from thinking of any relief to the 
miserable, imposed heavy fines on the people, tormented 
them through his petty officers, and commanded the gover- 
nors to kill or disperse certain over-powerful tribes. ® There 
were some kings who wasted the resources of the state 
on their own festivities and drinking.® Others indulged in 
forms of deb auch ery too horrible to recapitulate.* Yet 
others practised diabolical cruelties which make the flesh 
creep.® 

In the Rajatarangint the people- of Kashmir show ex- 
traordinary capacity to bear oppression but even their ^pa- 
'~ tieno. ejKas_aopas ionnllv e:riiaust ed. They 
protested by means of hun ger-strikes whioii 
often achieved theirimmediate'o]^e6T.'~Thus, 

> Ibid., V, 16-69. 

= Ibid., IV, 189. 

» Ibid., n, 132 ; IV, 393 ; V, 62, 170; VI, 176 ; VII, 43, 106, 670, 696, 
1344 ;Vni, 2736. 

* Ibid.', IV, 347, 623, 639 ; VU, 1107. 

» Ibid., Vn, 1219-27. 

« Ibid., V, 206; VI, 10, 160 ; VH, 283; VHI, 863, 1866. 

. • Ibid., IV, 659 ; V, 440-41 ; VI, 161—71 ; VII, 1109-14, 

• Ibid., VIII, 676-80. 
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when the system of forced parringc, of loads introduced by 
SaSkafavarinnntv/i74) led to groat oppression, the Brfih- 
mauas started a fast to be exempted from it (VII, 1088, also 
VIII, 2513). Hunger-strike, in fact, became a common resort 
of people who felt themselves aggrieved. We find the door- 
keeper of King Ya^askara in the tenth century, reporting 
once at the close of business to his master, ‘ A Brfihmana 
stands outside to commit suicide unless ho can see (you), 
though I have told him that your Majesty has done with 
business for to-day, and that there is time to-morrow for 
his communication ’ (VI, 43). The king felt obliged to post- 
pone his dinner and redress the Brfthmana’s wrong (VI, 
44—60). Once in the 11th century, the Brfthmana counsellors 
of a king led the Purohitas and other BrAhtnapas to go on 
a hunger-strike at Parihasapura to bring about the fall of 
an obnoxious royal favourite (VII, 13). For the time being, 
the king yielded (VII, 16). When a bitter civil war be- 
tween a king and his son in the 11th century threatened 
to plunge the country into ruin, Brfihmaijas organised a 
solemn fast which forced the combatants to make peace 
for a while (VII, 400-401). It will appear that such a hun- 
ger-strike roused popular sympathy and had a tendency to 
inflame the public feeling. 

S ometimes th ere_aros0.-DODular-~lendeES-w.ho_a c.quired 
the reputation of experts in , the art of arranging fai^s. 
They were generally the leaders of the priestly corpora- 
tions. They are reckoned among thos^ wlio ddigliri3"th0 
king's misfortunes (VIII, 710). 

In the early years of the 12th oentur}’’ when royal 
servants plundered the AgfahSra of Ak§osura, the local 
BrAhmapas went on a solemn fast (VIII, 898). Soon other 


fasts broke out in the city (VIII, 899-900) and yet others 
followed on an alarming, unprecedented -scale (VIII, 
901-2). The king tried to pacify them in vain (VIII, 903). 
Large numbers of citizens came every day to watch the 
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hunger-strikers and discussed numberless plans with 
them but to no purpose (VIII, 905). The atmosphere 
was soon charged with eleotrioity and the outbreak of a 
storm was not long delayed (VIII, 907). In the face 
of the crisis the first care of the king was to go to 
the hunger-strikers and try once again to conciliate them. 
But his endeavours failed onoe more (VIII, 903). The 
war went on. It was only when the Brfihmanas were 
frightened at certain exigencies in the struggle that they 
gave up the fast (VIII, 939-40). So familiar was the weapon 
of hunger-strike that even rulers sometimes resorted 
or threatened to resort to it to aoliieve their ends. At 
the commencement of the twelfth oenturj' King Ucoala 
vowed that if any aooused person or any litigant starved 
himself to death by way of protest against miscarriage 
of justice, he would himself oommit suicide. So, we are 
told, the judges became very careful. ' There were other 
forms of similar protest. Onoe a thief having died from 
an over-severe beating, the kind-hearted minister resigned 
and went off on a pilgrimage.' 

In the political life of Kashmir matters sometimes took 
a more serious turn. IThpra wnm nttempts at the assassina - 
A s 8 assination, t ion of tyrannioal rulers or their agent s. 
Insurrection, etc. I nsurrections broke ou t. There were 
many who would fish in troubled waters and make the 
situation worse confounded. The pages of the ,RSja- 
tarangini - are full of such incidents. For instance, 
Yudlusthira I was expelled from the kingdom and he 
and his wives had to undergo terrible hardsliips.® A new 
dynasty from abroad now filled the throne. On a subse- 
quent vacancy of the throne, Sandhimati who had resisted 


* Ibid., VIII, 61. 
» Ibid., VII, 602. 
» Ibid., I, 173. 
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the tyranny of the late king, was persuaded by. the- people 
tp assume, the sceptre.' On the extinction of the Gonanda 
dynasty a K&rkota prince was consecrated “ with sacred 
water poured out from golden jars.’’’ . . 

Often in the course of his narrative Kalhana pauses 
to moralise on the events in the usual style,* There is one 


Political Re- 
fieot'ions. 


setofpreoepts which came down to poster- 
ity as the political testament ofLalitMitya 


and which deserves notice. Its tone is so 


realistic that it must be held to reflect certain practical 
tendencies in the administration, “ Those who wish to be 


powerful in this land, must always guard against internal 
dissension ... .’’(IV, 346). “Those who dwell there in the 
(mountains) diflicult of access, should be pimished, even if 
they give no offence, because sheltered by their fastness, 
they are difficult to break up if they have (once) accumulated 
wealth ” (346). “ Every care Should be taken that there 
should not be left with the villagers more food supply than 
required for one year’s consumption, nor more oxen than 
wanted for (the tillage of) their fields” (347). If they kept more 
wealth, they iwould neglect the commands of the king 
(348, also, 349 — 52). 


The scope of the activity of the state in Kashmir is ^le 
same as els'ewfiwe ^nl'^in'dia^ Irrigation, for instance, was 
■ oared for by the, state. In the 8th century 

St^aofcivfty. IjalitSditya distributed the water of 

the Vitasta by constructing a series of 


water-wheels (IV, 212). Besides the oases of the foundatio n 
templBSL^ind^.viharas, etc., already referred to, it ma}’’ be 
mentioned that, according to the traditional history, the 


ancient king Meghavflhana began his reign by commanding 


• Ibid., II, 116. 
» Ibid., II, 628. 


» Ibid., 1, 118— 20; TV, 342, 344 -48. 
VIIT, 1—61, 196, 993. 


352, 701 ; V. 183-91, 910 et seq.; 
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his officials to proclaim everywhere by beat of drum that no 
living beings were to be slaughtered anywhere on any 
aocount (III, 5). With the same object in view he undertook 
a Digvijaya (III, 27) and made the conquered ‘ kings ‘ take a 
vow of abstinence from slaughter (III, 29). Butchers and 
others who had liithorto lived on the sale of meat were 
encouraged by grants from the royal treasury to adopt a 
sinless livelihood (HI, 6). In strictly historical times, in the 
latter half of the ninth century A.D., Avautivarraan issued 
a command — which was to be observed till the end of the 
world — prohibiting the killing of 6shes and birds on a vast 
take (y, 119). It appears that, the king -exercised some 
s upervision over the templbs (V, 169). King Har§a (1189— 
1201 A.I).) introduced new fashions indress. Jayfipldare^dved 
Sanskrit learning by attracting famous scholars and poets to 
•his court towards the close of the 8th century A.D. 

The general tenor of the king ’s pers.onal. ..share in tho 
administration is clear from the , foregoing, .narratiyq. .^.tew ‘ 
further details may be added. A king was 
■ ■ sometimes on terms of fr iendship and 

familiarity with powerful.pr..w.aalbhy,subjeots (IV, 13-14). 
Righte ous kings were accessible, to all, eve n to the poorest, 
and ever ready to redress their wrongs (VI, 44— 60). There 
were kings who d i scharged th e function s . ,of ..ministers„(VI, 

1 17). At times of festivity, music or dance, the court present- 
ed a brilliant appearance. Singers and artists from abroad 
were readily welcomed (V,' 355-6). Tho magnificence 
of th e Kashmir court reach ed its ..zeuith.under..Kjng-Harsa 
(1089— 1101 AD.). The chronicler goes into lyrics over it. 
“Nobody in his court was seen without brilliant dress, 
without gold ornaments, with a small following, or Avithout 
a resolute bearing.” People from A'arious countries pre- 
sented themselves. The . riches of all countries seemed 
to be piled up at tho Kashmir court. The palace witnessed 
tho movement of numberless .. counsellors, , chamberlains 
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and attendants adorned with golden chains and bracelets. 
On journeys, a minister would always bo mistaken for the 
king. At night the assembly-hall, illuminated by a thou- 
sand lamps, was the scene of scholastic discussions, 
musical performances and ‘dances (VII, 881—83, 895, 044). 
And so on (VII, 948—949). Over and above it all, the 
king practised magnificent charily (VII, 955). But all this 
expenditure ultimately led to oppressive exactions from 
tax-payers (VII, 1100-1101). 


The k i n g’s 
harem. 


, A king had usually, a big harem which was sometimes 
inorea^d_by questionable^ mesms. For instance, a xmg 
falls in love with a girl, much younger 
than himself, daughter of a merchant who 
was on friendly terras with him/ On 
the other hand, ministers sometimes intrigued with the 
ladies of the royal seraglio.® The king’s household ex- 
penditure was generally heavy. In the ninth century A.D. 
the household was placed in charge of a superintendent 
designated Grihakritya. ’ 

Harem influences sometimes seriously affected the 
administration. A singer’s daughters, Harasi and N&galatfi. 

were taken by the infatuated King Oak-' 
ravarman into his harem in the thirties 
of the tenth century A.D. Hamsi was at 
once designated chief queen. Her relations tended to 
monopolise all power and office with the result that the 
kingdom fell into troubles.* Female intrigue, again, was 
one of the forces wliich complicated the problem of the 
succession on failure of direoMieirs. Wo- 
Suoces- fhen'wer'eT'as a rule, barred from the 
throne. There is indeed the case of 


Harem in- 
fluences. 


The 

eion. 


* Ibid., IV, 23-30. 

*Ibid., Ill, 497-600; V, 232, 281-86. 
sibid., V, 167,176. 
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queen Diddfl. -who actually reigned for a long while in the 
latter half of the tenth centur}* A.I). * She is one of the 
extremely few queens who regularly occupied a tlurone in 
ancient India. But even in Kashmir ambitious women 
had generally to content themselves with power behind 
the scenes. Once a royal lad}*, Sugandhfi, w'ielded actual 
power for two years (904 — 906 A.D.). Anxious to perpetuate 
her influence, she planned the elevation of one of her own 
creatures to the throne. To achieve her purpose she 
summoned an assembly of feudal ohiefs. ministers, Tantrins 
and Bkfihgas. But dissensions arose and two civil wars 
followed in the course of which Sugandh& herself was 
put to death. “ 

Sometimes a mere false move on the part of a king 
might lead to trouble of the most serious description. In 
1063 A.D. King Ananta, urged by his wife, but against 
the advice of his ministers, abdicated in favour of his son 
Kala^a. But when the latter proved his incapacity by 
his disgraceful rule, the eld “ king ’* and “ queen ” thought 
of replacing him by their grandson Harsa. The alterca- 
tions wliioh followed led to two bitter civil wars at the 
end of which Ananta committed suicide.* 

In the troubles over the succession, ^ Brahmaqas some- 
times^ playglt 3 ]r^e^jng^art..rDn the deposition of the 
ci2rd=Ein^Sflravarman in 939 A.D. the Br6,hmacas gather- 
ed from all sacred places, debated the successicn for five 
or six days but the man whom they set up at last kept 
them at arm’s length lest they should become too powerful.* 
In his political testament Lalitfiditya Mukt^ipida laid 
down that “ the elder should be placed on the throne . . . . 


’ Ibid., VL 

• Ibid., V, 249- 62, 2SS- 340. 

» Ibid., VII, 230-456. 

« Ibid., V, 461-66 ; VI, 2—4. 
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Do not make the younger king. If, however, through a 
fault of judgment, this should happen, then his commands 
should bo obeyed and he (himscIO protected, though ho 
may be of bad character.”* 

According to Kalhu^, there _\vei;p^ only seven high 

ofBoials of state until’ the time of JaJuuka, thejnd^r^ 

tho revenue superintendent, the treasurer, 

Mimators. . T' . , 

the commander j)f the army, the onvo y, 

tlie Purohita and tho astrologer. .Talauka established 18 
olFices or iCarmaslliAnas,* but tho king is represented 
us the son of A^oka and is not quite an Iiistorical figure. 
All that we can say is that the number of state departments 
in Kashmir was at first much smaller than eighteen. Jluoh 
later Lalitfiditya instituted another five offices— Mahflpratr 
pida or high chamberlain, Mahasariidhivigraha, minister for 
peace and war, Alaha^va^ala, chief master of tho horse, 
Alahubhfindilgflrn, high keeper of the treasury, Mahflsfidhana- 
bh&gn, chief executive officer, rather vague.® It will appear 
that tho administration developed gradually and tho 
number of ministers rose accordingly. 

The context of the RSjataraugini indicates that it was 
the titles of those five offices which were denoted by tho 
Paucnmahfi- Paficamahasabda. In the insorip- 

tions of the plains of India, however, tho 
expression will not bear that meaning. There it seems in 
practically every case to refer to feudatories who had tho 
privilege of using certain fine musical instruments, or 
beating some instruments five times a day. The most likely 
solution of the difiioulty which has exercised several 
scholars, seems to bo that the terra Iiad different significa- 
tions in different localities.* In Kashmir ministers were 


’ Ibid., IV, 356-68, 

’ Ibid., 1, 118-20. • ■ 

» Ibid., IV, 137, UO, 142-48. 

* lud. Ant., IV, 106, 180, 204; XII.'OS ; XIII, 134 • XIV, 202. 
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oallecl Rfijfinakns.* Above the rest was a oliief minister 
called Sarv2,dhikara.® Two or even more of the higher 
offices were sometimes combined in the hands of a single 
person (IV, 140). Sometimes princes of the blood wea*o 
appointed to the highest posts.’ Other relatives of the 
king also sometimes occupied high offices and exorcised 
influence. Sometimes they made merry if a king died 
heirless.* The actual power and prestige of a minister 
would depend on the personal equation but the general 
importance of their position is clear from a few well-attested 
incidents. On the death of Avantivarman in 883 A.D., a 
number of members of the royal famil}’’ aspired to the 
throne and quarrelled among themselves. The Chamberlain 
placed ^ankaravarman, a son of the late king, on the 
throne. Another minister installed a different member 


of the royal family as YuvarAja. A civil war was the 
result.* M inisters could sometimes conspire mad imperil 
the e afety of the kin g.*_ The commanders of the standing 
army or bodyguard of infantry were particularly dangerous.’ 
One of the most important military commands seems to 
have been that of the Dvfirapati or warden of the marches. 


O ne of the imp ortant offices was that of the Kos A- 

dhyak.sa who superintended the trensmry. * The department 

of the Grihakritya not only looked after 
Other oflicials. , c ’ v j. i -ui 

palace finance but was also responsible 


for the management of gifts and endowments to gods. BrAh- 


mapas, royal servants, paupers, strangers, cows, etc.® A 


new fiscal office or KarmasthAna was established by King 


» Kalhann. VI, 117. 

= Ibid., VII. 364. 

Ibid., IV, 142-43. 

.* Ibid., IV, 6S0 ; V. 127-30. 
» Ibid., V, 127-30. 

* Ibid., VIII. 294 et seq. 

■ Ibid., V, 248. 

^ Ibid., V, 232. 

® Ibid.. VII, 42-43. 
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Kala^a in the 11th century.’ A little later Kling Harsa cre- 
ated some fresh revenue offices to manage his now imposts.® 
It appears that every head of revenue was managed by a 
separate official and his department. The organisation of 
new offices indicates that the administrative system deve- 
loped according to needs. Justice seems to bo the charge 
of the Rfljasthana.® In the plains the term Rajasthanlya 
meant viceroy but in Kashmir the cognate Rfljasthflna stood 
for the chief justice or the chief court of justice. The chief ad- 
ministrative and household offices were often filled by aristo- 
crats.* But according to the evidence of the RJyatarangint 
as a whole the tondonoy to the hereditary transmission of 
offices was less strong in Kashmir than elsewhere in north 
India. 

Among t he m in or func tionari es of..statB_mayJiB.men- 
tioned Adhikaranajekhakas or official . recorders. Their 
duties were important enough to tempt 
tiwaties!^ others to offer bribes to them." There 

was ji large secretariat of which the mem- 
bers called Diviras discharged specified functions in separate 
departments. The number of Diviras was increased or de- 
creased by individual kings." Below the Diviras seem 
to have stood the Lekha kas, or o lerkg. The minor func- 
tionaries of state, as a whole, were called Kftyasthas.’ They 
do not yet form a caste ; they are only a class by them- 
selves. But later the class developed into a series of sub- 
castes which filled the minor ranks of government service 
under the Muslim rulers of medieval India. 

' Ibid., VII, 670. 

’ Ibid., VII, 1106-G. 

» Ibid., VIII, 673. 

* Ibid., VIII, 713. 

* Ibid., VI, 30, 38. 

* Ibid., V, 177. 

’ Ibid., V, 181. 
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Local governiaent in Kashmir followed the type of the 
northern plains, not that of the Deccan or the South. The 
representatives of the state in the village 
•were known as GrfimakAyasthas.’ 


Local Govern- 
ment. 


A 0 %-; 5 :aS-„lin.der, a^prefepL who, infer alia, was re- 
sponsible for the , maintenance of order.' Prefects were 
sometimes ver y corrunt and, w hat was worse, kings some- 
times, though of course rarely, condeso^ded to share their 
ill-gotten wealth.® On the other hand, there are cases of 
prefects carefully looking after their charges and reforming 
the administration and improving the condition of the 
people. 

There were only loo many officials of all ranks who were 
corrupt and oppressive . King Ucoala (1101—1111 A.D.) 
always thought that “ officials in truth are eager to kill, 
desirous of evil, robbers of others’ property, rogues and 
demons ; he (the king) should protect the people against 
them.”* The historian pauses to comment on the king’s opinion 
in yet stronger terms, comparing the petty officials to cholera, 
colic, exhaustion, crabs, poison, trees, etc.® King Ucoala 
punished them rele ntles sly.® He degraded them, dismissed 
them from office, imprisoned them, infficted fancy punish- 
ments on them and reduced many of them to utter poverty, 
ridicule and humiliation.’ The king felt it necessary to 
endeavour all day long to know what the people thought 
and how they fared.® He went about incognito among the 
people.® Such strict supervision on the l)art of a king 
must have gone a long way to secure good government. 


1 Ibid., V, 176. 

* Ibid., VIII, 814. 

» Ibid., VI, 70. 

« Ibid., Vm, 83-87. 

» Ibid., VIII, 88-91, 131 ; also, V, 18. 
" Ibid., Vra, 63. 

’Ibid.,Vm, 92—108. 

' Ibid., Vm, 46. 

»lbid.,Vin, 66 5 also T4. 
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The jncome “Of -the -state was deri ve d.XrDin--erOTCp- 
lands,^ t he usual lan{i;;i;evpnue.whioh seems to have boon 
Revenue ^id-Jjftpn^in kind," and customs. To- 
wards the olosc~6rt'Iie ninth century A.D., 
the colleotion of tolls on merchandise was entrusted to a 
distinct office, Attapatibhiiga (the share of the lord of the 
market).® Tolls were levied on the bridges and on frontier 
posts, particularly at fortified stations.'* Goods which had 
paid customs were stamped with a seal bearing the king’s 
name in red lead.® As already observed, the number of 
state-dues was sometimes increased by kings. Forced 
labour amounted to a tax. In the ninth century Sankara- 
varman compelled the villagers who were not called up- 
on to render the forced labour, to pay an equivalent in 
money.® Unscrupulous kings could reduce the weights and 
thus defraud all whom they had to pay.’ They would 
make deductions from the salary of village clerks and other 
government employees. Similar other devices might be 
resorted to.® Sahkaravarman, in fact, reduced fiscal oppres- 
sion to an art® (883—902 A.D.). 

Justice,. still , retained a_^nraitivo_element in Kashmir. 
Once a fine is levied on the head of a family for misconduct 
Justice ^ married woman. ’ ” A king 

once sent for the books of a merchant and 


detected a forgery in his accounts. He promptly banished 
the merchant, deprived him of his property and made it 
over to the party wronged.' ' 
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Kashmir was the only region in anoient India which 
developed the art of Instoriographv at all. Besides Kalhapa 
there were a few other chroniclers. On 
cafwork^^””' them, Batntlkara Piirfina, Hasan 

based his Persian History of Kashmir 
wliicli is abstracted in the Kashmiri writer Anand Kaul’s 
History of Kashmir. But it adds little to the foregoing 
information on administration. 

Two other writers who flourished in Kashmir about the 
same time as Kalhana may be briefly noticed. In the latter 
half of the eleventh century Vidyfipati 
Bilhana^ & P a 1 1 Bilhana, author of the play Karnasundari, 
wrote the Vikramankadevacarita.in-which 
love , politics and warfare march side by side. The ideal of 
conquest and luuversal dominion in the narrow feudal sense 
of the term is there. The piotm:e of Anantadeva of Kashmir 
as a model of virtue, generosity, veracity and heroism is 
interesting.* His brother KsUipati is not only a scholar 
himself but a patron of learning and withal a warrior. ‘ The 
poet is employed as a tutor to the king's daughter who falls 
in love with him. The incensed monarch sentences the poet 
to death but reprieves him afterwards. Bilhana winds up 
the story of his own life by a solemn exhortation to princes, 
in view of the fleeting nature of all prosperity, to worship 
those true poets “ who work the salvation of your bodies of 
glory through the neqtar.of their verse, and renouncing pride 
make them your spiritual guides.*’® 

Ksemendra, who lived in Kashmir in the eleventh 
century imd probablj' came of a line of ministers, stands in 
a class by himself among later Sanskrit 
writers. In his Ram&y anamaiijari .and his 
Bharatamanjari— he summarises the epics, reproduces their 


Ksemendra. 


' Vikramankadevacarita, XVIII, 33—39, 
® Ibid., XVIII, 47—50. 
s Ibid., XVIII. 106-07. 
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political teachings and seeks to re-caplure their spirit 
and atmosphere. None the less, tho influence of Dharraa 
Sfistras and Niti {3fi.stras is there. * The same writer in his 
Bodhisattvilvadanakalpalatfi epitomised numerous Buddhist 
Jtitaka and Avad&na tales with equal success. Here, 
however, the political ideas are given in a Brahmanioal setting. 
In the Brihatkathfi.manjari, based on Gun&dhya’s Brihat- 
kathfi, the politics of the age find a reflection. There is 
notliing new here. But it is worth while observing that 
federal-feudalism is reflected in these works as elsewhere. 

Kalhana’s evidence on administration is corroborated 
and supplemented by the inscriptions from the neighbouring 
state of OhambA,L., whioh recpgpis_ed the 

hamb. 1 . suzerainty of .Kaslimtr for long,^ The fun- 
damental political conditions are the same here as prevailed 
in Kashmir and the rest of North India. It was about 700 
A.D, that Meruvarman assumed the title BAjhdhirfija which 
here corresponded to the MahAr&jftdhir&jaof the plains. Evi- 
dently the light yoke of Kashmir was shaken off and the 
dynasty of Meruvarman started on an independent career. 
These rulers stood forth as the ultimate suzerains of the 
petty chiefs who had so far been their su b-feud atories. 
Meruvarman further extended the area of his suzerainty 
and imposed his yoke on other chiefs. By the tenth 

' Ibid., Bhfiratama&Jart (ed. Sivadatta and Kfisbtnfitba 
Pdaduranga Parab), ^finti Parvan, BajadharmSh, 298—307, 320, 328, 
330-33, Apaddharma, 681—96. 

® Tbe Ghamba insoriptions are published in J. Pb. Vogel’s 
Antiquities of Obambfi State, Arobsologioal Survey of India, New 
Imperial Series, Vol. XXXVI, Oaloutta, 1911. Pp. 1-136 discuss 
the geography, ancient history and chronology of Ohambft and the 
general character of the inscriptions. Some of the inscriptions are 
also given in Ann. Eep. Arch. Surv., 1902-3, pp. 239—71. See also 
Ind, Ant., XVII, 1888, pp', 7 et seq., Ohambt Copper Plate Inscrip- 
tion of Somavarmadeva and Asatadeva (middle of the lltfa century 
A.D.). 
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century A.D. the lino was firmly established with its capital at 
Oharaba.* Henceforward, Ealhana never calls them sfimantas 
or vassals but addresses them as bhfipaia, nripati, eto.“ 
The feudatories are called Rajas while the terms RSnas 
and Rajanakas seem to be applied to small feudatories or 
sub-feudatories who exercised various governmental prero- 
gatives.* A few centuries later their position was well 
understood by the Musalman historians who oall them 
zaminddrs, a designation which they applied to the 
feudatories of the central Muslim power in North India. 
In some respects the position of those petty feudatories 
and sub-feudatories resembled that of the feudal nobility in 
medieval France. 

After a while the suzerains adopted the three grand 
titles, Parame^vara, Mah&rdjddhirdja, Paramabhattfiraka, 
which were now in vogue all over India. 

tivo'^Shine%' 


also resembles that of the plains in many 
partioul ars... Feucta%rie ^5''~"w OTe‘ "‘often ' given higli '“office, 
under the suzemETtr practice which, together with th^ 
custom of making grants of land and the tendency t^ 
hereditary transmission of office, sometimes made the lim 
between feudatories and regular officers rather faint. Ii 
the inscriptions feudatories are generally mentioned before! 
the officers. The occurrence of the term Rajaputra in the 
same connection suggests that the sons of rulers — suzerains 
or feudatories — were given high administrative posts. The 
term Eum&r&,m&t3''a, minister of the prince, points to the 
same practice and suggests that a prince-governor or officer 
had a special minister to assist him. The latter in some 


^ J. Ph. Vogel, Antiquities of ChambU State, Inscriptions, Ifos. 6, 
8, 9, 14-lB. 

» Ibid., p. 103. 

» Ibid., Nos. 13, 32. 
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oases might havo lioon tho roai administrator. There seems 
to bo a ohief minister cnllotl Rftjamatya or Maliamftlya as 
in No. 24. Amatya was the general term for ministers. In 
Ohambfi as in Kashmir, Rftjaslhftna relates to justioo. The 
Rrijaslhanlya who figures in the inscriptions seems to be in 
charge of justice and is, so to say, a minister of justice. 
The Pramfitfir was charged with tho administration of justice 
perhaps only in civil cases. Dandika and Dandavfisika 
also seem to bo judicial officers. Ksetrapa, wrongly written 
as Ksatrapa, means a police-officer specially charged with 
the protection of fields, that is, of agriculture. Gauroddha- 
ranika, ‘ one who is entrusted with tho extermination of 
thieves,’ was another high polioc-offioer. The Uparika is a 
fiscal officer as in tho plains, probably charged with the 
collection of the main head of land revenue. The f^aulkika 
was in charge of customs; Gaulraika in charge of forests 
and forest produce. The Aksapatalikas or Mahfiksapatalikas 
kept the records. Kuyasthas wrote out the legal documents. 
Among household officers may be mentioned the Khandaraksa, 
probably a vernacularised form of the Sanskrit Khadgaraksa, 
‘sword guard,’ obviously belonging to the body-guard; 
the Ohatraohftyika, parasol-bearer, who held the royal 
umbrella ; the Vetakali, a betel-bearer. 

On the military side the Hastya^vostrabalavy&pritakas 
are the officers in charge of elephants, horse, camels, and 
infantry. Chariots are replaced by camels. The former 
had gone out of vogue all over India by this time and would 
bo perfectly useless in a region like OhambS.. Vfraydtrika 
is another military officer but his status and functions are 
obscure. The mention of tribes with officers — Kha^a, 
Kulika— shows that tribesmen headed by their own chiefs, 
occupied a notable place in the army. 

The scheme cf administrative sub-divisions in Ohambd- 
seems to have been a little difleront from that of the plains, 
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Bhogika or Bliogapati and Vi§ayapati are there, as usual, 
in charge of provinces and districts, 
men™* Govern- other local oflBcers— Nihelapatis 

and Tarapatis — are peculiar to the moun- 
tainous regions. They seem to be in charge of sub-divisions 
known as Nihelas and Taras, probably sub-divisions 
of the Visajm. Tara appears to be smaller than Nihela. 
The sub-diWsion, immediately above the village, was 
super^•ised by an officer oalled C&ta, a term which 
bears a different meaning in the plains. Gata is still the 
designation of the head of a paraganfi, in Chambfi. 
In the earlier inscriptions the CS.ta, inter alia, collects 
road-carriers and supplies for the king, liis relations 
or officers when on tour. Here Bhatas seem to be subordi- 
nate to Giltas. As in the plains, Viniyuktakas seem to be 
the assistants, something like secretaries, of divisional 
officers, Bhogikas and Vi§ayapatis. Here, as elsewhere, 
are a largo number of messengers, olassiGed into Dhtas, 
GainAgamikas and Abhitvarara&ijas. ’ 

No. 15, the Suhgal Gopper Plato Inscription of 
Vidagdha, shows the Gsoal system of GhambA and the neigh- 
bouring states to be the same as that of 
tem!^° Kashmir. Here, as in the rest of India, 

justice was a source of revem ie — The 
dasAparAdliAh — ten offences, that is to say, the Gnes from 
ten offences, are enumerated among the privileges granted 
to favourites, with well-deGned pieces of land. Prom the 
inscriptions of Gliambfi as from the others in the rest of India, 
it appears that the land "was carefully measured and 


’ For the various ofBoials, Ibid., Inscriptions, pp. 13T— 235, parti- 
cularly the Suiigal Copper Plate Inscription of Vidagha No. 15 ; the 
Ghambd Gopper Plate Inscription of Somavarman and Asata, No. 25 ; 
the Thupdihu Copper Plate Inscription of Asata, No. 26. For the use 
of the term 0&\a, in modern Ohambd, pp. 181-82, 
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boundaries of fields and villages recorded with the most 
meticulous precision. The Suhgal Copper Plato Inscription 
speaks of the " regular share and use, tax in kind and cash, and 
every other tribute due to the king,” showing that the royal 
duos wore many, ft appears that on extraordinary occasions 
theking^s officers demanded or perhaps forcibly appropriated 
many other perquisites. “ Of our district officers and their 
subordinates and others,” so runs a passage in the royal 
Suhgal grant, “ no one will bo allowed to alight at his 
(grantee’s) house, to out or crush his corn, sugar-cane or 
pasture (?), whether green or ripe, nor to take rooika or 
citolfi. or to take cow’s milk, nor to carry olT stools, benches 
or couches, nor to seize his wood, fuel, grass, chaff, and 
so on. Not even the slightest oppression or vexation should 
bo indicted on him, nor on his ploughmen, cowhords, maids, 
servants and all other people that are dependent on him.” 
It may bo mentioned in passing that here as elsewhere 
grants wore made sometimes to groups. ' 


' Ibid,, No. 25, 
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The Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries A.D. 

The Arab oooupation of Sindh i n the ..eight h centur y 
A.p^ was an episode ^in. .itsolf__whic5h._lefL. no-perraanent 
ynpi^ss on the country. The long series 
Qf invasion s by Mahinjid_oF Ghazni .in the 
first quarter of the Seve nth century,, A.D. 
was more importanTas 'showing the waj' to India and lead- 
ing to the final loss of the gateways imd the Western 
Fua.i&b toJ he -Tslnmin p ower. Until the close of the tenth 
century A.D. the Gfirjara-Pratiharas carefullj* guarded the 
North-western frontier but the decline of their power now 
facilitated the enterprise of the Sultan of Ghazni. ' The 
EajpijtSjJpra by heredi^y_feuds_and_ la b.ehind in 

militar y sciences, had to giveyyay at almost every turn. 

NevOTtiieiess the exploits of Mahmud, though they 
reached as far as Guj arat towards the south and the 
b ^ks o f the Ganges _towards .the. past, .were. essentially 
raids. Exoe^ln the north-west, there was no permanent 
annexation. As soon as the avala nche had receded, the 
old surface re-appeared and life resumed its normal course, 
it was not until the close of the twelfth century that Moham- 
mad Ghori and his redoubtable'* lieutenants , Bakhtiyftr Khiiji 
and‘Q'utb-ud-din Aiyabek, finally reduced^ the nor th of India 

* On the Ghiiara'Pratihfiras, A. M. T. Jackson, Bombay Gazet- 
teer, Vol. I, Part I, App. HI ; R. 0. Majumdar, Journal of the Depart- 
ment'of Letters, Calcutta, Vol. X, 1923, pp. 1 — 76; Hoemle, J. R. A. S., 
1904, pp. 639-62; Ibid., 1905, pp. 1—32 ; V. A. Smith, J. E. A. S., 1909, 
pp. 63—76, 247—81 ; D. K. Bhandarkar, J. B. B. R. A, S., XXI. pp. 
403 ct seq.. 
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and stamped out Hindu sovoroignly. Anotlior oonlury was 
to*~roir I3y boforo Sluslim arms ponotratod into tho 
south. For tho whole of India, tho eleventh and twelfth 
oonturios A.D. are to bo reckoned as part of tho Ancient 
Age, and for tho North, as its last period. 

Tho materials for tho study of the administrative prac- 
tioes of these two centuries fall into three classes. In the 
first place, there are Muslim accounts, chiefly that of Al- 
beruni, tho first and foremost of all Muslim students of 
Sanskrit, who lived for a while in India and wrote about 
1030 A.D. In the second place, tho contemporary Sanskrit ; 
Hterirturo, both Brahmanic and .Jaina, can be made to yield 
something. In tho third place, the insoriptions supply nu-,; 
merous administrative details. 

Alberflni is entitled to special weight from his soiontiflo 
habits of observation and mastery of Sanskrit. He is don- 
corned with the culture rather than with 
the politics of India. None the loss, 
here and there he notices tho law’s or institutions of the 
^ country. Oaste inevitably attracted his 

notice. Ho m okes tho arresting ^remark 
that between tho last two classes, the Vais'yas and Sfldras, 
there was no very great distance. ' As . these constituted 


Alberftnt, 


the ^ass of tlie people, it. follows that .Brahmapas_ and 
Ksatriyas formed tho social aristocracy of the land. It ap- 
pears that in the districts which came under Alberflni’s 
observation, political administration was not run by Brah- 
mapas at all. He reports the tradition current in his time 
that “ originally the affairs of government wore in the hands 
of the Brdhraanas but the country became disorganised 
since they ruled according to the philosophic principles 
of their religious codes, which proved impossible when 
opposed to the mischievous and perverse elements of the 


' Alberfint, India, tr. Sachau, Yol. I., pp. 100-101, on caste in 
general, pp. 99—103, 
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populace. They were even near losing also the administration 
of their religious affairs. Therefore they i humiliated them- 
selves before the lord of their religion. Whereupon Brahman 
entrusted them exclusively with the functions which they 
now have, whilst he entrusted the Ksatriyas with the duties 
of ruling and fighting. Ever since the Br&hma nas live by 
asking and beggin g, and the penal co de is exeroised under 
the oo ntjol o f the_kin gs, not under th at of soholars .”^ 

.It is on law and justice that Alberffnt is most illu m matin g. 
Here he supplies details which are not to be found in the 
Hindu literature or the inscriptions. He 
observes that the Hindus be - 
lieve d their religious la w a nd ite 'simpje 

precepts to be derived from.^li§is_. “ Further no law can 

be. exchanged or rephiced by another, for the y use^ 

the laws s imply .as. they But he adds presently 

“ laws can be abrogated, for some practices allowed before 
the coming of Vasudeva are now forbidden.”® I n the Court 
a suitor had ordinaril y....to_..si\bmiL.some dooumentary evi- 
denoe. in p rescribed form, to substantiate., his claims before 
Hie jmlge. In the absence of such ^ooumentarv evi dence, the 
.c ase was settled by means of wit nesses. Witnesses should 
not be less than four biiFtliey'miglit' be more in number. 
Only where the facts were perfectly clear, adds Alberunl, 
would the testimony of a single witness suffice. Even then 
the judge would employ all sorts of tricks and secret means 
to elicit the truth. If the plaintiff could not prove his 
claim, the defendant had still to swear to his innocence. 
On the other hand, the defendant himself might, e^'idently 
at an earlier stage, tender the oath to the plaintiff saying, 
“ Swear thou that thy claim is true and I will give thee 
what thou claimest.” Oaths were of many kinds in 
accordance with the value of the object of the claim. If 


‘ Ibid., II, 161-62. 

* Ibid., I, pp. 106-7. 
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the object wore not very important and tho plaintiff agreed, 
the defendant merely swore, in tlio presence of five learned 
Brlllnnanas, that “ if I lie, ho shall have as recompense as 
much of my goods as is equal to the eightfold of the 
amount of his claim.”' 

The oath its_^f was regarde d n s a kind of ordeal. 
There were five other ordeals successively ^niorp serionsTTn 
the first, the ordeal by water, tho accused, 

^ brought to a deep rapid river or a deep 

well, spoke as follows : “ Since thou belongest to tho pure 
angels (gods ?), and knowest both what is secret and 
public, kill mo if I lie and preserve mo if I speak 
tho truth,” Ho was then thrown b}’’ five persons into 
tho water. It was believed that if he had spoken the 
truth, he would not drown and die. In tho second 
ordeal, the judge would send both parties to the 
most venerated tempje ^ place, where the defend- 
ant would fast for a day and then, dressed in new 
garments, post hiniself with the plaintiff in the temple. 
“ The priests pour water over the idol and give it him 
to drink. If ho, then, has not spoken the truth, he at once 
vomits blood.” In the grde.aljjy^balance, the accused was 
first weighed on the scale. He then called on the gods to 
testify to his innocence and wrote down his invocations 
and declarations on a piece of paper. The paper was 
fastened to his head. “ He is a second time placed in the 
scale of the balance. In case he has spoken the truth, 
he now weighs more than the second time.” In the fourth 
ordeal, ” they take butt cr_ and sesam e-oil i n equal Quanti- 
ties, a nd bo il them in_ a kettle. Then they throw a leaf 
mtb it', which by getting flaccid and burned is to them 
a sign of the boiling of the mixture. When the boiling 
is at its height, they throw a piece of gold into the kettle 


J Ibid., II, 158-59. 
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and order the defendant to fetch it out with his own hand. 
If he has spoken the truth, he fetches it out.’’ In the 
highest ordeal, a piece of iron, red-hot and almost molten, 
was, with a pair of tongs, put on the hand of the accused ; 
“ there being nothing between the hand and the iron save 
a broad leaf of some plant, and under it some few and 
scattered corns of rice in the husks. They order him to 
carry it seven paces, .and then he may throw it to the 
ground.”' It will be observed that while some of the ordeals 
were extremely mild and even trivial, others were very 
harsh and severe.'" Their choice probably depended on 
the nature of the charge and the sex, rank and character 
of the accused. 

According to the Hindus of the 11th century A.D. 
the most serious crimes _were the murder of a Br&hmana, 

slaughter of a cow, drinking wine, and 
Funishmonts. , "" -.r* p 

adultery , particularly with the wife of 

one’s own father or teacher. Alberftni’s description of judi- 
cial punishments shows that the Smriti regulation of justice 
on lines of caste had some basis in facts. He notes the 
theory that if a Br&hmapa murdered a man of another caste, 
the former was only bound “ to do expiation consisting of 
fasting, prayers and alms-giving.” But if a Brftlunana 
murdered another Bralimana, he was not to be allowed to 
do any expiation but must be compelled to suffer the 
full rigour of pimishment in the next world. In practice 
it appears, a BrShmana or a Ksatriya, guilty of any of the 
deadly crimes mentioned above, was deprived of his pro- 
perty and banished. Alberflini seems to imply that for 
a similar offence a Vai^ya or a ^Mra forfeited his life. 

If a man other than a Brahmapa or a Ksatriya killed a 
•man of his own caste, he had to perform expiation ^and under- 
go an exemplary punishment. For theft the punishment 


* Ibid., 11, 159-60. 
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varied according to the value of the objects st olen . 

“ If the object is vorj’- ^rea.t,.Jhe kings^.bljjad^a Brflhmana 
and^niutilate. Jiim, cutting off his left hand and right"foofp~ 
or the right hand and left foot, whilst they mutilate a 
Ksatriya without blinding him, and kill thieves of the other 
castes.” A woman, guilty of adultery, was driven from 
home and exiled. ' 

It will appear that the priestly injunction to deprive 
the Sfidras of sacred knowledge was respected by the state. 

Alberdnf, in fact, records that a VaWya 
^^‘Ira who dared to hear, pro- 
nounce, or recite Vedic texts was hauled 
up by Brfihmanas before magistrates who ordered his tongue 
to be cut out.® Prom the mention of Vai^yas, the whole 
passage smacks of exaggeration but it certainly has a 
substratum of fact in it. Alberflnl is more correct in a later 
passage where he singles out the ^ddra for punishment for 
daring to arrogate the Dvija privileges of saying prayers, 
reciting the Veda and offering saoridees to the dre.® 

The Muslim historians who wrote accounts of the 


relations of Sabuktigin and Mahmud of Ghaznt in the latter 
half of the tenth century and the first 
rianB^'*™ Hiato- Century A.D. do not 

display any deep knowledge of Indian 
political conditions and view all events from Ghazni. But 
the incidental touches in their writings fully confirm the 
previous conclusions. Al’Utbi, author of Tflrikb Yamini or 
Kitabu-1 Yamini speaks of the vassals collected by Jaipftl 
for his march on Afghfinistfln which, after the Arab occu- 
pation of Sindh, represented the first armed confiiot be- 
tween Hindus and Musalm^ns.® Again, there is a reference 


^ Ibid., II, 162. 

» Ibid,, I. 126. 

» Ibid., 11, 136, - . , . . 

* Elliot and Dowson, History of India as told, by its own His- 
torians, II, p, 19. 
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to chieftains.' Mention is made of vassals in the course 
of Mahinhd's campaigns in India. ^ Numerous Rais, as 
Hindu rulers are called in Muslim narratives, flourished in 
the north-western plains.® Hasan Nizihni’s Taju-l Maasir 
which describes the campaigns of Mohammad Ghori and 
liis lieutenants — the real conquest of North India— is also 
silent on the Hindu system of government and, in broad 
outline, merely confirms the foregoing accounts. * There 
was a custom that a king, when taken prisoner, should 
not reign after his release. Jaipfil on return from Malunfld’s 
captivity, committed suicide by fire.® Kings and chiefs 
adorned their bodies. The necklace worn by Jaipdl was 
composed of large pearls and shining gems and rubies set 
in gold, estimated at two hundred thousand dinars. Twice 
that value was obtained from the ornaments on the necks 
of the king's relations.® 

It is only from inscriptions that any connected account 
of the administrative structure can be given. From the 
epigraphio data it appears that there were 
differences of detail in the institutions of 
various regions during this period but the 
framework was the same all over North India. 

The Candr&vati plates of Candradeva of KSnyakubja, 
that is, Kanauj, belonging to the last decade of the 
eleventh century A.D., give the designa- 
Kanauj. many court ofiioials as well as 

strictly political officers. As usual, the grants are made 
by the king after a bath, in the present instance, in the 
sacred river Sarayfl at Ayodhya. The king styles himself 
MaharajAdhiraja Parames'vara. In the usual manner, he 


The Inscrip- 
tions. 


’ Ibid., II, 27. 

* Ibid.,II, 38. 

® Ibid., U, 42. 

* Ibid., II, 204-43. 

* Ibid., II, 27. 

* Ibid., U, 26. 
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respects, informs and commands a number of personages, 
beginning with Rfijas and Rfljnis, feudatory chiefs and 
their consorts. Yuvarajas, heirs-apparent to the various 
domains, come next. In the list of officers which follows, 
the central and local functionaries of state and the house- 
hold officers are all mixed up together. Mantrins or minis- 
ters proper head the list. Then come Sen&patis or 
commanders of troops, Purohitas, ch aplai ns, PratihAras, 
chamberlains, Aksapatalikas, keepers of records, BhAndA- 
gArikas, treasurers or superintendents of stores, Bhisags 
or physicians, Naimittakas or astrologers, Antahpurikas, 
superintendents of seraglio departments or of gymnasiums, 
Dutas or envoys, then officers in charge of elephants, horses, 
towns (pattana), mines (Akara), stations or police stations 
(sthAnas), officers in charge of districts (Visaya), cattle- 
stations (gokulas) and others (apara). The inhabitants 
of the villages granted to some BrAhmapas are called upon 
to render to the latter the bhAgabhogakara, the turu§- 
kadanda, visayadana, etc. BhAgabhogakara is the usual 
term for taxes of all kinds, including the royal share of 
the gross produce, the customs, tolls on sales, ferry dues, 
etc., etc. Turuskadanda is obscure. It may refer to 
ransom-money which had to be paid to Turuskas or western 
invaders and which had to be raised from ' the whole 
population. As such it would correspond to the Danish tax 
levied in England for a while. Or it may mean a sort of 
poll-tax imposed on Turuskas or settlers from the north- 
west. There is no reason to suppose that Turuskas were 
settled in every place of which the grants mention the 
Turuskadanda. But when once the tax had found a place 
in the fiscal system, it would be mentioned as an ordinary 
impost along with others. VisayadAna may mean some 
peculiar district tax. In any case, the number of imposts 
is strikingly large.* 

* Bp. Ind., XIV, No. 16. 
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Twenty-one Copper-plates of the kings of Knnauj 
ranging from the second to the seventh decade of the 12th 
century A.D. throughout mention the three grand titles 
and indicate the same feudal system. They show that 
Pnttalfi was one of the divisions of local government and 
comprised a number of villages. The clerks were all 
called KAyasthas. All the foregoing taxes are here with a 
few additions. Besides the Turuskadanda there is the 
KumAragadianaka and Pravanikara, rather obscure 
(which occur in many other grants), Gokara, probably 
a tax on the increase of cattle and JAtakara. Any 
or all of the taxes might be alienated to the grantees. ’ 
Five Copper-plate Inscriptions of Govindaoandra® 
and two later Copper-plate Grants of Jayaoandra of 
Kanauj,® all belonging to the 12th oentury A.D., mention 
all the above officers and state dues. Some other inscrip- 
tions of Kanauj kings repeat the same.® Six Copper- 
plates of Jayaoandra record grants to a Ksatriya, an 
hereditary RAut and MahAmahattaka. They prove that 
local dignities were often hereditary and that grants could 
be made to non-BrAhmanas as to BrAhmanas.’ The 
Saheth-Maheth Plate of Gonndacandra is particularly 
interesting for its feudal indications.” The Benares Copper- 
plate Inscription of Karnadeva of the year 1042 A.D. 
gives the usual information and is important for its 
clear indication of the claim of the state to the mineral 
products of the country.’ 


* Ep. Ind., IV, Xo. 11. For another inscription of the same 
import. Bp. Ind., VII, Xo. 11. 

® Bp. Ind., VIII, Xo. 14, 

* Ind. Ant., XV, pp, 6 et seq. 

■* Ind. Ant., XVIII, 1889, pp. 9 et seq. 

» Ibid., XVIII, 136-42. 

* Ep. Ind., XI, Xo. 3, J. R. A. S., 1909, pp. 1066 et seq. 

^ Ep. Ind.. II, Xo. 23, 
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The Lucknow Museum Plato of Kirtipala of the j'ear 
1111-12 A.D. is interesting as indicating the existence of 
some religious dignitaries at some courts. Here the Parama- 
bhatUraka MahS.rajadhirSja Paramo^vara mentions Mahft- 
purohita, Dharmfulhikaranika, Daivfig&rika, ^ahkbadh&ri, 
two Parujitas, three Upadhyfiyas, Daivajna, Vartiakkura. 
Then come a few administrative ofBcers— Mahfiksapatalika, 
Astavargika, Karanakdyastha (registrar), MahfitthSi^flsanika, 
and Mahftsadhanika. The term MahStthfi^ftsanika is 
obscure. ’ 

In the Sevadi Stone Inscription of A^varfija of the year 
1 1 10-1 1 A.D. from Marw&r in RSjputUnd., the titles are confus- 
ed. There appears a new administrative term. Mah&- 
sahantya is the great master of stables. “ In another in- 
scription of the year 1179-80 A.D. (Mdrwfir) mention is 
made of the bhukti of the queen.® Perhaps the proceeds 
of the province had been made over to her. 

In the Goharwa Plates of Karnadeva, 1047 A.D., appear 
the chief officers of other inscriptions but Maharfl-japutra 
is used for RSjaputra, MahSmantrin for Mantrin. Maha^vasfi- 
dhanika is the great officer in charge of horses."* 

The Tarpandighi Grant of Laksmanasena. of the year 
1122 A.D., shows that the samejeudaljeder al a dministratixe — 
Bengal and fiscal systems prevailed in .Bengal as 

elsewhere.® The conclusion is strengthen- 
ed by the Bfirrackpur Grant of Vijayasena of the 12th 
century A.D. Here also occur MahS.dharmddhyaksa, a 
great judicial officer, Mah&mudriidhikrita, a great mint officer 
or keeper of the royal seal, and the same administrative 


‘ Ep. Ind., VII, No. 10. 

» Bp. Ind., XI, No. 4 (III), 

’ Bp. Ind., XI, No. 4 (XVII). 
« Bp, Ind., XI, No. 13. 

■> Bp. Ind., XII, No. 3. 
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divisions of Bhukt i, Vigaya and Grflnia. * The Bengal grants 
of this period give unusually full lists of ofBcers and state 
demands. 

The Belava Copper-plate Inscription of Bhojavarma- 
deva of East Bengal, in the 11th century A.D., shows the 
fundamental political conditions to be the 
East Bengal. g^me but mentions a few additional offices 

which seem to have existed there. The king has all the 
three grand titles and addresses his command first to R&jans, 
Hfijanyakas, Rajnts (consorts of Rtijans) and Ranakas. 
Here are the various bodies of feudatories. After R&ja- 
putras or princes who may, in many oases, have occupied 
high offices, comes the Rfijflmatya or chief minister. After 
the Purohita comes the Pithik&vitta whose functions are 
not clear. Then there are the Mahadharm&dhyaksa or 
chief judge, Mahflsamdhivigrahika, minister of peace and 
war,Mahfi.senilpati, oommander-in-ohief, Mahftmudr&dhikrita, 
as before, Antarahgabrihaduparika, chief private secretary 
or superintendent of the seraglio or chief physician, Mahfi- 
ksapatalika, chief keeper of records, Mahapralihfira, grand 
chamberlain, Iklahabhogika, chief revenue officer, orprovinoial 
governor, Mahfivyuhapali, chief master of military arrays, 
Mahfipilupati, chief keeper of elephants, Mahfiganastha, chief 
commander of a gana squadron, Dauhs&dhika, a special 
police-officer, or porter, or superintendent of villages, 
Gauroddharanika, a police-officer who had to deal with 
thieves, then inspectors of the flotilla, elephants, horses, 
cows, bufl'aloes, goats, sheep, etc., Gaulmikas, superintendents 
of forests or commanders of gulma squadrons, Dandapfisik- 
as, police-officers or executioners, Dandan&yakas (magis- 
trates), Visayapatis or district officers, other Adhyaksas, 
superintendents or chief officers, Ofitas, petty police-officers, 
Bhatas, soldiers. " 

^ Ep. Tnd., XV, Xo. 16. 

* Ep. lad., XII, Xo. 8. 
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Another Bast Bengal document, the llftmpal Copper- 
plate Grant of ^rioandradeva, gives the same list of 
oiBoers.* So, too, the Kliairah Plate of Yas'ahfcarnadeva.* 
In another inscription the word Riistra is used in the sense 
of a district.^ 


The records of the Somavariisi kings of Katak (Cuttack) 
in Orissa disclose the same practices of suzerainty and 
^ ^ vassalage as prevailed elsewhere in 

India. The suzerain, as usual, employed 
the three grand titles. Not only feudatories but 
also high government oHioials here make grants of land 
on their own account. Perhaps the system of remuner- 
ating liigh officials with assignments of land prevailed. 
Petty officials and clerks are called Kflyasthas.* The Ku- 
dopali Plates of the time of Mah&bhavagupta II, about 
the 12th century A.D., show that a feudatory could enjoy 
lofty titles and yet possess a very small territory. Punja 
was a M&^glalika, a Rd.naka and had obtained the five 
Mahadabdas but he ruled only over fifteen villages.* The 
plates of Vidyadharabhafijadeva bring to view feudatories 
and sub-feudatories.® In the Orissa grants the number 
of officials is smaller than in the Gangetic plains. It 
appears that administrative development there had not 
reached the stage which the Kanauj and Bengal grants, 
for instance, reveal. 

The Copper-plate Grant of Vaidyadeva of the middle 


of the 12th century A.D. is of absorbing interest as giving 
KamLcpa ^ picture of contemporary Assamese 
administration. Probably a Br&hmapa 


by birth, Vaidyadeva was a capable general of King Kumfl- 
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rapala and, politically, a man of first-rate importance. 
His grant shows that suzerains sometimes displaced 
dislo 5 'al feudatories and put 103^1 ones in their places. 
The highest offices might be hereditary. In the present 
case the office of Mantrin descended from father to son for 
no less than four generations. There is negative evidence 
that the number of imposts was not so large as elsewhere. 
The suzerain, by the way, has all the tliree grand titles. * 
The MSndh&t& Plates of Jayasimha of Dh&rfi. in M&lwfi. 
of the 3 ’’ear 1055-56 A.D. disclose the usual feudal and 

Jiaiwa fiscal system. Hero the village officer 

is called Pattakila. The grant is made to 
a Pattas'AlS., probably the same as Pilth^iilA, a seat of 
learning.® 

The Ratnapur Stone Inscription of JAjalladeva of the 
year 1114 A.D. shows the central Indian rulers founding 

new towns and beautifying new and old 

Central India, word mapdala was used 

to denote spheres of diplomacy dominated by one or other 
of the numerous princes.® Two Cimdella Inscriptions 
show hereditary ministers.* Another two Gandolla In- 
scriptions from Aja 3 ’agadh of the thirteenth centur}' A.D., 
show a queen oonstruoting a well and a hall.® 

The Nadol Stone Inscription of Rayapala (MArw&r, 
RAjpUtfinfi) of 1141 or 1142 A.D. is extremely import- 
ant for local administration. Here sixteen 
m^t Brfihmanas, inhabitants of eight different 

wards of the towm of Dhfilopa, and another 
man named Devaica, a mediator, head all the men of the 

* Ep. Ind., II, No. 28. 

* Ep. Ind., Ill, No. 7. 

* Bp. Ind., I, No. 5. 

* Ep. Ind., I, No. 25. 

® Bp. Ind., I, No. 38. See also three Oandella Copper Plate Grants 
of the eleventh century A.D., Ind. Ant., XVI, p. 301. 
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town in presenting a dooument, drafted by them, to the ruler. 
They promise to find out, in accordance with the custom of 
the country, through the Oaukadikfl. or pancflyata, whatever 
is lost by or snatched away from the Bhata, the Baltaputra, 
Dauvfirika, Kfirpatika, Vanijjiiraka and others on their way. 
The individuals responsible for a particular ward were to busy 
themselves in person in tracing out any articles lost therein. 
The Mahilnlja Srirfijyapfila supplied the people with money, 
weapons and watchmen, etc., for tracing lost articles. The 
dooument ended with an imprecation that if a Br&hmana 
refused to share in this task of investigation, he might 
die like a cur, a donkey or a oandala, and no blame would 
rest on the chiefs or Rdpakas. Apart from its feudalism, 
the document shows that a town was divided into a number 
of wards, at least eight in this particular case, that the 
inhabitants with recognised leaders at their head under- 
took some important police duties, that all, even Brahmanas, 
were expected to give their personal services in the task 
and that the whole thing was managed with the knowledge 
and assistance of tlie ruler. The document was signed 
by raanj' witnesses, including the Bhat^arakas of temples.' 

A thirteenth century document from the same area— the 
Sdneor Stone Inscription of Saraantasimha styled Mahfl- 
rarfijakula — brings the administration of a village to view. 
The local authority in the village was exercised by the panca, 
literally a committee of five, consisting of the klahanta 
Hirfl. and others appointed by the king.* 

It is in the case of M&rw&r alone in North India that 
there is any epigraphic evidence of organs of even 
partial local self-government. Neither in the inscriptions 
nor in literature is there anything to enable us to trace 
their origin and development. But their existence in 


‘ Bp. Ind., XI, No. 4 (IX). 
*Bp. Ind., XI, No. 4 (XXI). 
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Marwfir in the last period of the ancient age is undoubted. 
Elsewhere in the North we only find the village elders — 
Mahattaras or Mahatt a mas — info rmall y associated with 
village fltfioers- from the Gupla period onwards. In this 
respect the North offers a strong contrast to the South 
which had by this time evolved a regular system of village 
self-government through assemblies, committees and elec- 
tive officers working under the general supervision of the 
government. 

Besides the regular taxes of the foregoing epochs, the 
inscriptions of this period bring into view some peculiar 
imposts. The Nadlai Stone Inscription of 
Rfiyapiila of the year 1132-33 A.D. from 
Mfirwir, R^pfitfina, mentions the grant of 
two palik&s out of those due to the state from each oil 
machine (ghanaka) to some Joina saints. To this benefaction 
there were a number of witnesses.* 


A Patna inscription of the beginning of thirteenth century 
A.D. is interesting from more than one point of view. 

Under the suzerain Y adavasimhana were 
two feudatories, the brothers Soideva and 
Hemadideva who ruled over “the country of 1,600 villages." 
They liberally endowed with land and ‘ other sources of 
income’ a college founded by the YAdava king’s chief as- 
trologer, grandson of the famous astronomer BhaskarSoarya 
for the study of Biddhfinta^iromani and other works of his 
grandfather and relations.® 

Most of the extant inscriptions are grants to persons, 
temples or institutions. They testify abundantly to the 

generositv of Hindu courts. Recipients 
Endowments. , x j j., • 

also sometimes commemorated their gra- 
titude. For instance, the Govindpur Stone Inscription of 
the poet Gahgadhara, of the year 1137-38 A.D., records 


‘ Bp. Ind., XI, No. 4 tVII, nlso XV). 
5 Bp. Ind,, I, No. 39. 
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that the poet and his ancestors enjoyed the patronage of 
Magadha rulers for generations.’ Of the seats of learning 
endowed by royal nmnifioence during this period, Vik- 
rama^ilAvlhAra is problibly the finest example. It was 
founded by Dharniapfda, second of the Pfila dynasty, in 
the 9th century A.D. The institution was housed in a 
magnificent building which made room for 107 temples 
within its precincts. It included six different scholastio 
institutions whore teaching was imparted by 108 masters. 
Altogether, it could accommodate 8,000 men. The head 
called Adhinfiyaka was appointed by the king. This sent 
of learning had an all-India fame and attracted scholars 
and students from far and near. There was a tradition 
that even its gate-keepers were Panditas and had to be 
defeated in scholastic discussion before one could enter 


the precincts. The institution flourished until the 12th 
century A.D. when it was engulfed in the rushing tide of 
the Muslim conquest.® 

The evidence of the inscriptions and of the Muslim 
writers of this period is supplemented 
ofTitoraturc.°'• **’° literature in several particulars. The 
close of the ancient age produced 

, . several Nftidflstras — compositions which, 

Nttisastras. . , . ^ t a 

m their method and treatment stand 

midway between the Arthadfistras and Dharma ^Astras and 
represent a partial fusion of the two. According to the 
theor}' of the Garuda Purana,® the Nlti^astras are concern- 
ed with ethics in general of which the ArthadAstra forms 


Httisdstras. 


• Ep. Ind., IT, No. 26. 

' Nundo Lai Dey, J. A.S.B., New Series, 1909, pp. 1 et seq., quoting 
Indian Panditas in the Land of Snow, 39, 68. Journal of the Indian 
Buddhist Text Society, 1893. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 133. 
Sattsohandra VidyAbhasana, BhAratt, BailAkh, 1316, identifies Vik- 
ramasila with SultAngaQj in the district of Bhugalpur. 

® Qaruda Purftna, CVIH, 1. 
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a part. So far as contents are concerned, the line between 
Arthasfistra and Nitisfistrais very faint, almost non-existent. 
It need hardly be stated that the N'itistlstras, in spite of 
their profuse classifications, divisions, sub-divisions, and 
multitudes of details, are essentially theoretical and can 
be used for the study of practical administration only 
with the utmost caution. 

King Bhoja of Dhar^ in Malwa, of the 11th century 
A.D., is known to Hindu tradition as a second Vikramti- 
ditya. * To liim is attributed the author- 
^orks on Yoga, philosophy, 
astronomy, medicine, prosody, and Alan- 
kfira. He is said to have written the Yuktikalpataru which 
treats of a huge number of topics, covering law, govern- 
ment, military tactics and accoutrements, ship-building, 
architecture, precious stones, draught animals, eto., etc.* 
Here the royal preceptor, priest, minister, oounseller, com- 
mander and ambassador are the chief officers of state 
(pp. 3 — 6). There are various superintendents, including 
those of forests. Towns had an administrative machin- 
ery of their own. Espionage plays an important part in the 
working of the administration.’ 

A Nitiprakasika, attributed to Vaisamp&yana,* eiyoy- 
ed some vogue in the Middle Ages but it 
yano*^ ^ ^ contains hardly anytliing new. It pays 

special attention to archery.’ 

The CSpakya Sfitras, as one of the versions of the com- 
position wrongly ascribed to the author of the Arthas&stra 

* For the date of Bhoja, Ind. Aut., 1907, pp. 170 — 72. Ibid. 
1912, p. 20. 

* The Yuktikalpataru has reoently been published in the Calcutta 
Oriental Series. 

* For the purport of Yuktikalpataru (p. 1]} foreisa policy and 
war (pp. 7—14, 17—20) ; for danda, p. 16. 

■* Ed. Gustav Oppert, Madras, 1882. 

* For its history of Nlti, I, 20—28. 
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is called, is almost valueless. It stresses the impor- 
tance of discipline on the part of the 
Satras. king but preaches passive obedience 

and servility to the ‘ chief god ’ as the 
king is called.’ The work called Vriddha Oaoakya 
Rfijaniti® is oven more disappointing. It is concerned 
merely with ethics and worldly wisdom. It is a symptom 
of decline that Niti and Hiijanili had altered their 
meaning. 

About the eleventh century A.D. Padmagupta in his 

Navasfi.has(lnikacarita“ celebrated the glories of Sindhur&ja 

„ in the usual manner and roQeotod a slate 

Padmagupta. , , , 

of feudalism. 

The Jaina writer Morutuhgfl,o&^’’a_^composod his Pra- 
bandha Cintilma^i* only in the 14tli century but ho based 
his work on older tradition and may be 
" iiotioed here. He is half-mythical in his 
earlier narration and, though ho gains 
in sobriety as he descends to later times, he retains 
his passion for tales which rebound to the glory of Jainism. 
The old stories of fabulous kings reflect the traditional 
patronage of learning at Hindu courts.® Ministers are 
seen offering wholesome advice to kings and giving them 
instruction from Niti works.* On the other hand, the pages 
of Merutungdo&rya show some ro 3 ’’al officers oppressing 
the people. The king, however, comes to the rescue, 
redresses their grievances and grants them certain exemp- 


^ Ou^akya Sdtras, 14, 87, 372, 445, 632-33. 

^ Published AhmedAbad, 1903. 

* Ed. Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 53. For a criticism, J. B. A. S., 
1907, p. 1072. 

■* Translated from Sanskrit Mss. by 0. H. Tawnoy. On the 
reliability of the dates, B. Sewell, J.B.A.S., 1920, pp. 331—41. 

® Ibid., 76—77, 38. 

* Ibid., 88. 
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tions from taxes. ^ Palmists and astrologers are there at 
the court.® The ideal of a prince’s education is set forth 
•when Bhoja is said to have studied all the treatises on ‘ king- 
craft,’ learnt the use of thirty-six -weapons and “ attained 
the further shore of the ocean of 72 accomplislunents.”* 
The king holds religious assemblies of representatives of 
all sects.® There is a tragic touch in the fourth chapter 
where king Bhimasena. unwilling to give the throne to 
Kumfurapala, his son by a low-caste woman, seeks to encom- 
pass his destruction. But the prince flies away.* 

In the latter half of the eleventh century A.D. Soma- 
deva compos ed the Ka thasarits&gara — ‘ the Ocean of the 
Rivers of~*Stones ’ — largely on the basis 
Brihatkathft, which, as already 
noted, had been written by an earlier 
creative author Gunfidhya in the Pais&ci dialect.® In 
spite of some in dubi table Buddhist influence, the tone 
and spirit of the Kath&saritsilgara are mainly Brah- 
manic. It is, therefore, all the more interesting to find 
at the very outset a Brfihmana sentenced to death 
by the king. The fictitious story serves to indicate that 
the Brahmanic claiiu^b exemption from capital punishment 
was not always respected in practice. In the stories the 
ideal of kingsliip is high,^ but there were kings who fell 
into ease and luxury and left the cares of state to ministers.* 


‘ Ibid., 77-78. 

* Ibid., 9. 32. 

» Ibid.; 32. 

* Ibid., 62. 

* Ibid., tie. 

* On the Brihatkathu, Keitb, J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 146 efc seq. J. S, 
Speyer, Studies on the KathSsaTitsSgarn. 

’ Katbasaritsugara,tr. Tawney, Vob I, Part I, p. 163, for the king’s 
duties of the day. 

* Ibid., p. 67. 
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The grant of a large area of land lo a BrUhmnna by royal 
charter is interesting in the light of contemporary inscrip- 
tions. ' Later, the rule of Mleoohas is painted as one of 
persecution of BrAlimanas, interruption of sacrifices and 
abduction of hermits’ daughters.' 

Vidyftpati ThAkura’s Purusaparlksd, though aetually 
composed in the 14th or 15th century A.D., belongs to the 
older tradition and can be noticed here. 
partkHft Kings were only too often arbitrary. For 

instance, king Xanda of Kusumpur depriv- 
es liis minister fSakafcara of all his property and throws him 
into prison. Another tyrannical king whom even the sages 
failed to bring to duty is expelled by the people and his 
brother is placed on the throne.® There were ministers 
who drew the minds of their masters away from duty 
and themselves practically usurped all authority. Ministers, 
we are told, are naturally of crooked minds.* Every king 
had a sort of council which, it is urged, should consist of 
men versed in the {SAstras.® 

The eleventh century saw another story-book of 
some literary merit, the DharmapariksA b}’ the Jain writer 
Amitagati SAri, author of SubhAsitarat- 
nasamdoha, Panoasamgraha, SrAvakA- 
cArya, and other works. In spite of its 
strong seotarian animosities, the DharmapariksA adopts 
the current political maxims of BrAhmanas. In its pages, 
small RAjas flit to and fro. xinother Jaina “ treasury of 


> Ibid., p. 43. 

= Ibid., Vol. II, Book XVIII, Canto OXX. 

® PuruBapartkBA, No. XXXII, Tale of a Repentant Sinner. 

■* Ibid., XIII, Tale of a Base Informer. 

® Ibid., XVII, Tale of a Man learned in the Siistras. See also the 
Story of One well-Teraed in Wisdom. For royal patronage see XXII, 
Tale of a Man knowing the Art of Singing, 
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stories,” the Kathfikosa' gives many tales of princes and 
TheKathfikosn pri°cesses and shows the small feudalised 
state to be the nor m in Indian politics. 
At the same time it discloses intrigues, conspiracies and 
assassination at courts. Kings were sometimes whimsical. 
A king forcibly seized the wife of another man.® There 
is another interesting political touch in an earlier story in 
which a king appoints a favourite merchant keeper of 
the Great Seal.* 

Only a few other works need be noticed. In the 
Nalodaya wrongly ascribed to KftlidCisa, a kingdom 
is treated like private property which can be pa^raed, 
lost and regained at dice.. The theme 
recurs in Trivikramabhatta’s Nalacampu. 
The same story was worked out towards the close of the 
12th oentur}* A.D. by ^rt Harsa into the Naisadht}^, one 
of the five Mahfik&vyas of Sanskrit Literature.* The 
dramatic piece Satya Hari^candra Nfttaka* also regards 
the realm as private property which can be given away 
to a saint as if it were a piece of furniture. Ballalasena’s 
Bhoja Prabandha,® reproducing the old political maxims 
holds forth the king as the guide, teacher and exemplar 
of his subjects.’ Kavirfija’s Eaghavapfiodaviya simul- 
taneously relates the tales of the Rfimayana and the Maha- 
bhtirata and thus represents the height of artificiality.® It 

' Translated from Sanskrit Mss. by C. H. Tawney (Oriental 
Translation Fund, New Series II). 

* Kathdkosa, p. 33. 

* Ibid., p. 6. 

■* Ed. with Niirfiyana’s comm entary by Sivadatta, Bombay, 1907. 

* Ed. B. R. Apte and S. V. Puranik, 3rd edition, Bombay, 1923, 

“ Ed. Vdsudeva Sharma, Bombay, 1921. 

’ Ibid., pp. 8, 10. 

^ Ed. with the commentary of ^asadhara by Kfisinfith F&ndurahg 
Parab, in the Kavyamulu, No. 62, Bombay, 1897. The work was sup- 
posed to belong to the ninth century A.D. but see Keith, Classical 
Sanskrit Literature, 56, who dates it about 1190 A.D. 
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oohoos tlic old politics and is hardly roprosontatlvo of 
its age. 

To the last ago of ancient India belongs an interest- 
ing Apahhraih^n Jaina work, Blmvisattakahfl by Dhann- 
pfila. ’ The incidental political references 
work in the story, particularly in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth saiiidhis or chapters, show 
that the western half of North India was divided into a 
number of principalities, some of which were independent, 
while the rest acknowledged the suzerainty of others. 
Sitmanta is tbe term used to denote vassals of this 


character. A circle of suzerainty comprising an overlord 
and his vassals was known as a Mnndala. 

During this period, as in the preceding one, the institu- 
tions of the North gcneralh’ resemble those of the Deccan 

and, to a slightly lesser extent, those 
W’estern India. . . . r 

of the extreme south. There were, of 

course, many differences of detail and nomenclature. It 

is worth while bringing out a few points of comparison and 

contrast by analysing some typical inscriptions. In the 

Bliandup Plates of tbe year 1026 A.D., found in the Thfinfi. 

district of the modern Bombay Presidency, Ohittardjadeva 

is called Mahftmandaledvara, and Mnhflsamant&dhipati 

w'ho has attained the Paiioamalifidabdas. Like all big 

feudatories he has sub-feudatories under him and 


runs an administration which resembles the prevailing 
system of the country. But his chief officers seem 
to fall into throe categories, Mantrin, Amdtya, and 
Pradhfina. They may be translated as counsellor, minister 
and chief but the exact degree of the difference between 


* Kd. 0. D. Dalai and P. D. Gunc, Gaokwad Orlontal Series. XX. 
The work is also called BhavisattakahU or SuyapancamtkahS. Prom 
internal references it is clear that the work was composed after the 
9th century A. D. while linguistic evidence fixes the lower limit at 
the 12th century A.D. (Introduction, pp. 1 — 4). 
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them cannot be ascertained. Mention is made of the 
Sarvadhikarin, chief executive head, and two Sarndhivigra- 
hikas. Probably, they would fall under one or other of 
the above categories. Between the Mantrin and the Amfitya 
is mentioned the Purohita. There are two general terms 
for minor officers : Apradhana (' not chief ’) and Naiyogika, 
funotionaries. Pour classes of local ofBcers are mentioned — 
Bastrapati, probably the governor of a province, Visayapati, 
distriot-offioer, Nagarapati, oity-oGBoer, Grfunapati, village- 
officer. Niyuktas seem to be lower government servants, 
K&japurusa is probably the general name for servants of 
state.' A distinction is drawn between Janapada, people 
of the country and Pauratrivarga, three classes of citizens.® 
It will be observed that the administrative nomenolaturo 
of Western India was different from that of the Xorth. 

Tho titles of suzerainty and vassalage are generally 
applied in tho Deooan and south exactly as in the north. 

• The few peculiarities may be noticed. In 

an inscription of 1072 A.D , for instance, 
Jaj’asiraha III is called Mahfirfi.jfidhirfija, Parame^vara and 
^riprithvivallabha.’ In the Pithampur Plates of Vira Cola, 
Rfijaparamesvara is substituted for Paramesvara and the 
fact of suzerainty over Rajas is brought out more promi- 
nently.'* In another inscription one of the three grand 
titles is omitted.® In the Soraikkavur Plates of Virflpaksa 
of the 13th century A.D., a MahamandaleSvara styles liim- 
self RAjfidhirAja Rfljaparaine^vara.® This is one of tlie rare 
instances of big feudatories assuming partly the titles of 

. • Compare the grant of the Ra§trakftta King Gorind IV, dated 

^ka 853 (A.D. 930) which mentions inter alia RSstrapati, Gramak&tn, 
Yuktakas, and Upayuktakas (Bp. Ind., VII, 39-40). 

» Ep. Ind., XII, No. 3t. 

s Ep. Ind., IV, No. 30. 

* Bp. Ind., V, No. 10, 

* Ep. Ind., V, No. 16. 

* Ep. Ind., Vni, No. 31. 
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or 12fcli century A.D. from the Bijapur district shews that 
feudatories had banners with peculiar emblems of their own. 
A golden Garuda marked the banner of a Mahfimandale^vara 
who had attained to the five Mahil^abdas.’ The Nadagam 
Plate of Vajrahasta, of the year 1058 A.D. has a two-fold 
interest. It discloses a line of hereditary Mahfir&jas becom- 
ing MahS,rfijudhirajas. Next it shows that Visayas could 
be created ad hoc and that some of the Visayas were very 
small. Vajrahasta calls together his ministers and other 
people, clubs twelve villages together, designates the ag- 
gregate as the Visaya of Velpura and makes a grant of it. * 

The Gafijam Plates of Prithivivarmadeva of the 12th 
or 13th century give the three grand titles as well as that 
of Maharfija to the king. The latter is spoken of as having 
brought the whole Samanta-oakra (circle of feudatories) 
under him.® 

The same system is reflected in the Managoli Inscriptions 
of the 12th century."* The Ablur Inscriptions of the same 
century show several grades of feudatories.* In the six 
Inscriptions at Tirunamanallur, too, feudatories abound.* 
An inscription of the time of Pratfiparudra of the Tamil 
country speaks of the ruler of a province as Mahamandala- 
cakravartin. Obviously, he was a feudatory.* 

The Belaturn Inscription of the year 1057 A.D. of the 
time of Rajendradeva from Mysore vividly pictures the pro- 
cess of elevation in feudal rank. The Ohola king presents the 
chief cf Kudiyas, who, by the way was a Sfidra, with a pearl 
umbrella, a conch, cym^ls, and a rcyal elephant. So he 

■ ‘Ep.Ind.,IV,No.6 (ol. 

® Bp. Ind., IV, No. 24. 

» Bp. Ind., IV, No. 26. 

* Bp. Ind., V, No. 3. 

® Bp. Ind., V, No. 25. 

* Bp. Ind., VII, No. 19. 

’Ep. Ind., VU,No. 18. 

59 
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was orontod a Mftijrlalika.’ An Inscription of Buddharfija 
brings into view a lino of hereditary MahAmandalc^varas.* 
In the Saiiiganmcr Copper Plato Inscription of the Yftdava 
Bhillaina II a MahftsAmnnta avIio had obtained the Gve 
Mahfts'abdas is described as the supremo lord of the city of 
Dvfiravati. That city was probably his headquarters. * 

The Kolhfipur Inscription of the Silahara Vijayflditya 
of the year 1143 A.D., from KolhApur State, shows a MahA- 
mandalc^vara, who has attained the five Mahfisabdas, making 
a grant to a Jaina shrine in the usual stylo.* 

The Bhfidana Grant of Apanljita, belonging to the close 
of the 10th century A.D., shows a MahAsAmantAdhipati 
MnhAinandale^varapanoamahA4abda commanding sub-feu- 
datories, regular officers, heads of towns, people of SthAnas— 
police-stations— chief men and common people of the three 
principal castes. A Kohkan Visaya comprised 1,400 villages. 
Hero part of the revenue is not alienated to the grantee.* 
It also proves that warfare often resulted in the en- 
slavement of large numbers of men and women. The Gana- 
posvara Inscription of the time of Ganapati, of the year 1231 
A.D., from the KistnA district, refers to families which 
supplied hereditary servants of slate. One of them, a special 
favourite with the king, received the dignity of a general 
and of a commander of the elephant troop along with a 
palanquin, a parasol and other emblems. ® 

The Dirghasi Inscription of Vanapati or Banapati of 
the year 1076-76 A.D. shows a feudatory — a Mandalika— 
oooupying the position of a PratihArin or chamberlain at the 
court of his suzerain, RAjaraja.* 

1 Bp. Ind., VI, No. 10. 

®Bp, Ind., VI, No. 26. 

® Bp. Ind., HI, No. 10. 

* Bp. Ind., Ill, No. 27, also 29, 83. 

® Bp. Ind., Ill, No. 37, also 40. For sub-feudatories, also 42, 48. 

® Bp. Ind., Ill, No. 16. » Ep. Ind., IV, No. 45. 
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The Anmakonda Insoription of Prola (1117 A.D.) shows 
that a Mahimandale^vara had his headquarters at a chief 
town, employed a sub-feudatory as liis Da^dfidhinfttha, 
judicial officer, and was served by an hereditary chief 
minister.' An old-Kanarese Insoription at Terdfil in the 
southern Marfitha country, of the year 1123-24 A,D., shows 
that a Mah&mandale^vara, with liis headquarters at a fine 
city, having attained the five Mah^^abdas, “ had a trivale 
played before him.” He also had the device of an elephant 
and the figure of a golden eagle on his banner.' 

A Kadambd Insoription at Sidddpur near DlidrwM, of 
the 12th century, throws some light on fiscal arrangements. 
Various dues- were to be collected from various persons for 
worship and repair of temples. Prom a body of 60 tenants 
was to be collected a set of earthern pots for oil ; from the 
gardening tenants, one pftga for oaitra and one pftga for 
pavitra ; from another body of 504 tenants, one pftga for 
oaitra and one pfiga f or pavitra, and one pftga for gfttra ; 
from another body of 300 tenants, one pftga for oaitra and 
one pftga for pavitra.* 

A few of the officials in Deccan and southern inscriptions 
may be mentioned by way of contrast with the North. An 
insoription of the time of Pratflparudra 
Officials. Tft.mil region calls a general 

Nftyaka.'* Several inscriptions use the terms Katakftdht^a, 
Katake^a and Hatakarftja to denote either a governor or a 
superintendent of the royal oamp.® In the Kaluchumbarru 
Grant of the eastern Gftlukya king Vijayftditya-Amma II, 
of the year 945 A.D., the Yuvarftja, heir-apparent, is called 

* Bp. Ind., IX, No. 33. 

* Ind. Ant., XIV, pp. 14 et seq. 

® Ind. Ant., XI, 1882, pp. 273 et seq. 

* Bp. Ind., VII, No. 18. 

» Ep. Ind., VII, No. 25 ; Ind. Ant., VII, 17, 183, 189; XII, 93 ; XIII, 
13S; XX, 17, lOG, 417. 
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Bhftpati. Hero the ofiico of Qrfl.mak6ta or village head- 
man is given to a man in perpetuity.’ In the 14th century 
Rahganiltha Inscription of Gop])nna the chief minister 
is oalled Mahfi.pradhana.“ The Nilagunda Plates of 
Vikramftditya VI (1087 — 1 123 A.D.) mention Ayuktakas and 
Niyuktakas as subordinate officers.* 

Tw’O grants of Dandimah&devi from the Ganjam district 
of the modem Northern Ciroars (in the Southern Presidency), 
of the thirteenth oentury A.D., are unusu- 
roignT'^'° interesting as bringing to view female 

sovereigns who appear so rarely in the 
annals of ancient India. The queen Dapdimalifidevt is 
styled Pararaabhattfirikfi, MahdrdjddhirAja Parame^vari. 
Her mother had also been a sovereign. Dandimah&devt 
issues the grant in the usual manner and addresses her com- 
mand first to Mahasilmantas and Mahfirfljas— the big feu- 
datories. Later, special mention is made of the Sfimantas 
and Sdmavajins who dwelt in the eastern sub-division 
of Vardilkhaiida-viaaya and who constituted a class of 
feudatories by themselves. Towards the end mention is 
made of a Rfinaka, probably a small feudatory, who acts 
as the Dfitaka. The central local officers mentioned 
here are the same as in the Northern grants of the 
last ago of ancient India. The village is granted with 
the weavers, Gokutas, distillers of spirituous liquors, other 
artisans, hamlets, thickets, and landing-places in accordance 
with the Bhfimichidra maxim. The meaning is that some 
dues were usually levied from those who followed the occu- 
pations or used the places enumerated and that all such 
dues were now alienated to a BrAhmana.* 


1 Bp. Ind., VII, No. 26. 
» Bp. Ind„ VI, No, 33. 

“ Bp. Ind., XII, No. 19, 
’* Bp. Ind., VI, No. 13. 
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Conclusion. 


The c lose of the t\relfth and the beginning .of the thir- 
teenth centnrv A.D. sa-vr the destruction of Hindu independ- 
-ence and the establishment o f Musalmfin 
^^Medieval In- — overjhe gr eater p ar t of Nor th India. 

After another cen tury the daring Khilji 
leader Al tl-ud-dln planted the Mu slim standard on the south- 
‘ernjBdge of the peninsula. The four or five centiuies which 
fondiVina'yl3e’*designated ‘ the Medieval Period ’ of Indian 
history, in preference to ‘ Mohammadan Period ’ which term 
implies a serious underrating of the presence and strength 
of the Hindu elements all through. It may be admitted at 
once that the military strength of the Islamic dynasties was 
the dominating factor in Indian politics for five centuries 
but Hindu culture, literature, art and social life were 
never swept away. They received some influences from 
Islam but in their turn they exercised yet deeper influence 
on the higher life of the Muslims.' Nor did the 
influence of Hindu political ideas and institutions die out 
with the thirteenth or fourteenth century. There were 
regions where the Hindu administration survived, though 
in a modified form, while it was vital enough to affect 
the political arrangements of the Musalmans all over the 
country. 


’ For illustrations of this phenomenon, see MacauliSe, Sikh Keli- 
gion, particularly Vol. VI. Beni Prasad, Introduction to Saniksipta 
Sftra Sugara (Hindi) ; Kabtr— a study. Tomorrow (AhmedSbfid), 1922, 
pp. 621 — 40 ; Kabtr, his Song and his Mission, Ibid., 1923, pp. 41—47. 
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South of the Krisnft, the old Hindu life rc-asserted it- 
self soon after the first Muslim shock and resumed its 
cultural and political career under the 
gnTa EmSfro?""’ Vijayanagara Empire which 

lasted in vigour until the battle of 
Talikota in 1565. There the old stream of Hindu -political 
thought and institutions continued and developed into a now 
phase. The 3^ij avon . agara empire was, essentially., J i feudal- 
federal strHOture_of the anoicni^t_ Hindu. tj^e ; the suzerains 
and feudatories used high-sounding titles as of old ; the 
state regulated the economic. life of.thc-pcople ; tho_c,cau:ts 
patronised learning, poetry and art j the traditions of re- 
ligious toleration were, as a rule, maintained.' Even after 
the fall of Vijayanagara, the Hindu system did not come to 
an end. Neither the Deccan Sulttlns who liad humbled 
Vijayanagara nor the great Mughal Emperor Aurahgzeb, be- 
fore whom they wont down in their turn in the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century, succeeded in establishing any 
stable Muslim administration in the south. Hindu princi- 
palities lingered on until they were engulfed in the cur- 
rents and cross-currents of the Anglo-French strug- 
gle for supremacy in the south which terminated in the 
latter half of the eighteenth centur3% Certain features of 
their polity wore adopted bj' the English East India 
Company whose dominion was established over nearly the 
whole of the present Madras Prosidonoj’’ b}’ the close of 
the eighteenth oenturj\ Thus, as Krishnaswamy Aiyangar 
puts it, the administration of the great Cholds is, through the 
Vijayanagara Empire, the ancestor of the present Madras 
revenue and fiscal administration. 


’S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Sources of Vijayanagar History; 
Contributions of South India to Indian Culture; South India and 
her Musalmfin Invaders; R. Sewell. A Forgotten Empire; Major, India 
in the Fifteenth Century. The inscriptions of the period are given 
in Epigraphia Indica, Epigraphia Carnatica, Madras Government 
Epigraphist’s Reports, South Indian Inscriptions, 
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Further north, the Konkan, the narrow strip of land be- 
tween the Western Ghats and the sea retained its autono- 
The Marfi^ba throughout the medieval period. 
Administrative Marfith& s,whose homeland it formed wore 
System. indeed deeply inSuenced by their contact 

with the Deccan Sultfins, particularly, by the Nizams'ahi 
court of Ahmadnagar, where they played the game 
of high politics with skill and dexterity. Through the 
Sultanates the Mar&th&s also received ideas and sug- 
gestions from the Mughals whose impact roused their ener- 
gies in the seventeenth century A.D.’ Nevertheless, 
the new Marfithtl State which reared its head in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century and which, 
within two generations, developed into an empire, re- 
produced certain features of ancient Hindu polity. 
The coronation of Sivaji, the founder ! of the Mar&tha 
power, which symbolised the emergence of a new factor 
of first-rate importance in Indian politics, was performed 
at KSigadh in 1674 A.D. in studiously orthodox Brahmanic 
style. The administrative system of the Marflthfis repre- 
sented a fusion of Hindu and Musahnfin elements. The 

number of the Astapradhfina or Council of Eight which 
/ 

Siv&ji instituted reminds one of the Mahfibh&rata and 
Manusmriti. The Council of Bftrbhfiis or Twelve 
Brothers which emerged later and which was destined 
to be set aside by Nilnd Fadnavis, also carries the mind 
tc ancient India. The designations of some of the officers 
— AmStya, Mantrl, Saoiva, Senftpati — were borrowed from 
old Hindu practice. The numerous Lekhakas formed the 
ooimterpart of Kfiyasthas.* The eighteen Kfirkhdnfis, 

1 On Marfi^bfi History, Grant Duff, History of the Mabrattas ; 
EIncaid and Parasnis, History of the Mard^hd People; Banade, Rise of 
the Mard^bd Power; J. N. Sarhar, SiySjt and bis Times; G. S. Sar- 
desai,Mardtht Biydsat (Maratht) and Main Currents of Mard^bd History, 

* Ohit'^is, p. 168 . 
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and twelve !Mahftls, allogothor thirty doparlmcnls 
which Sivaji organised, were designed, of course, primarily 
to meet' the oxigonoios of the situation. But naturally 
they were based partly on old JlarAfchfl. practice and on 
contoinporar}’- institutions in other parts of India. Their 
description in the MarfithA. chronicles reminds one as 
much of Abul Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari, the astounding Impe- 
rial Gazetteer of the Mughal Empire as of the Kautilij'a 
Arthasastra and the inscriptions which lie between the 
Gupta period and the last ago of ancient India. They 
included Treasury, Cash, Jewellery, Harem, Agriculture, 
Liquor, Chariots, Mints, etc.’ In the domain of local 
government the designation of the Marflthfi village officer, 
the PAf il, corresponded to the Pattakila of the inscriptions 
which, in its turn, was akin to the Aksapataiika or Maha- 
ksapatalika which occurs so frequently in ancient opigra- 
phic records. The Patil answered also to the ancient Grfi- 
mfidhipati and, like him, performed some police, judicial 
and fiscal duties. The other MarfithA village officer, 
Kulakarpi, is reminiscent of the ancient Karanika. The 
dues levied from the people again recall the ancient in- 
scriptions and arc, in fact, more numerous than those 
mentioned in any single inscription of old. A list of 
twenty-two of them has been compiled from a Marfithi 
deed of sale. Besides the usual land revenue, they include 
a bundle of fuel, a quantit}’’ of grain, and twenty-five 
bundles of jawar sticks from each cultivator, nine tfi^^as 
of oil from each oil-mill, thirteen leaves per day 
from each seller of betel loaves, one goat from each 
herd bn the Da^erfi (Vijayadasami) day, one piece of cloth 
per loom per year from all classes of weavers, half a 
cocoanut from every marriage-negotiation, every ordinary 
marriage as well as every widow-remarriage, some 


^ Sabh&sad, pp. 94-95. 
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vegetables from vegetable-growers, usual tolls from each 
seller in the market and every petty trader’s stall, Jth seer 
per bag of grocery from a grocer’s shop, etc., etc. These 
payments in kind went to support the local oiBcials as in 
ancient times. In spite of all their weaknesses, the Manl- 
th& rulers were, like the kings and statesmen of old, often 
conscious of high ideals. “Propagate the Dharma of 
Maharastra,” said Rilmadilsa. the preceptor of SivSji to 
the latter’s son Sambh&ji.‘ The Mar&thh regime was 
the Augustan a ge_o£_Mar&thL. literature and was equally 
remarkable for the intense cultivation of Sanskrit 
learning. The Marfithft rulers covered the country 
with temples and images, forts and palaces, tanks and 
anicuts , many of wliich still survive intact or in ruins. 
Their charity halls were almost innumerable. Religious 
toleration was the rule in Mah&rastra. In all this the 
Marathfls were in line with the ancient Hindu tradition. 
They were in line with it also at some weak points. The 
administrative organisation was not rigid enough. The 
Marfitha empire of the eighteenth century was a mere con- 
federacy. The GSek wAd_of BarodS. Sindhift of Gwalior, 
Holfcar of Indore and the Bhonsla of Nfigpur recognised 
the hegemony of the de facto king, Peswi of PoonS, or the 
de~jufe 'monarch, the Raja of SatarS, in a ver)’’ rough and 
ready fashion, They would sometimes rally to his standard 
and sometimes war with him. Sometimes they would fight 
among themselves and sometimes bond together against 
the common foe. With obvious differences of setting and 
detail, they acted the political drama of ancient India on 
the stage of the eighteenth century. 

Even in the North where, thanks to the continuous influx 
from the North-west, Muslim influence was much deeper 

* For the political reflections of RSmadfisa tlGOS — 82 A.D.), see his 
Marfitht Classic, Dfisabodha, Dasaka X. Samfisa 6; XII, 10; XIV, 6: 
XV, 3 ; XVI, 10 ; XIX, 6, etc. 
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and more extensive, there wore a few small tracts and one 

larffc area which retained their autonomy 
In the North. . 

for lonpr. There Hmclii institutions 

survived, of course, in a modified form. The subject is too 
vast to be treated hero in detail but a few instances from 
a late period maj' be given to illustrate the persistence of 
the Hindu s 3 'Stcm. As late as the seventeenth centurj' 
A.D., Khurdfi., a small, rather primitive district on the bor- 
ders of Orissfl. and Golkundfi, modelled its army on the 
Hindu system which had become antiquated bj' that time.' 
In the seventeenth century, again, the small state of Kistxtrftcl 
to the south of Kashmir, close to the Pufij&b border, had 
a fiscal system which boro some affinity to that of the 
Hindus. Every customer had to pay four rupees per two 
seers of saffron purchased. Pinos, always heavy and 
particularly sevei’e in the case of rich folk, formed the 
greatest source of the public income.® The annals ofKfifigrfi. 
in the north-eastern PunjAb, which, in spite of 52 sieges 
did not surrender to MusalmAnas until 1620 A.D., disclose 
the old Hindu feudal-federalism in full force. The‘zemin- 
dfirs,’ as the Hindu chiefs are called by Muslim historians, 
stood in relations of suzeraintj’' and vassalage to one 
another.® The Bfira Bhufij'as or Twelve Landholders who 
exercised sway in some Bengal tracts in a semi-independent 
capacity after the Muslim conquest and who created trouble 


* Itahurlstfui-i-Qhaibt, Paris Ms., summariscid by J. N. Sarkar, 

J. B. 0. R. S., II, Part I, pp. 63 — 66. JalidnairnatnS (oH. Rogers, tr. 
Beveridge), I, 433. * 

“ Motamad Khtin, IqbdliiSmft, pp. 143—46; Jahdiigtrndnifl (Rogers 
and Beveridge). IT, 137 — 39 ; Rlifth Nnwfiz Khfin, Mafisir-ul-uraarfi (tr. 
Beveridge), T, 490. 

* Jnhft,ngtrnaml< (R. and B.), IT, 184 ; Fnth K&figr& in Elliot and 
Dowson, History of India as told by its own Vlistorinns, VI, 526 See 
also Elliot and Dowson.' II, 34, 444-45; III, 405—7, 6t6, 670 ; IV, 67, 
415, 466. 
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for Muslim rulers until the seventeenth century, also organ- 
ised themselves, rather loosely, after the traditional Hindu 
system.’ 

It is, however, Rajphtfinfi which furnishes the most 
striking example of the survival of Hindu institutions in the 
North. Here the Rajphts established 
Rajputfiofi. themselves after the}* had been driven out 
of the Gangetic plains. Though forced to acknowledge Mus- 
lim suzerainty from time to time, the Rfijput States, with 
the exception of Ajmer, the point d'appui, were never 
annexed to Muslim empire. In the eighteenth century 
and early years of the nineteenth, the Marathas harassed 
the Rfijptlts but did not extinguish their autonomy. In 
modem times the British Government has left them pretty 
much to themselves. The old institutions were certainly 
modified by tliree factors — the presence of a large aboriginal 
population, constant pressure from outside and the example 
of Muslim organisation. Nevertheless, before modern 
infiuenoes and, particularly, the modern means of 
communication, warfare and industrial organisation 
affected Rdjpfit&nfi, its institutions resembled those of 
ancient India in many points. In Tod's Annals and Anti- 
quities ofRfijaslhan, supplemented by more recent additions 
to our knowledge, Rfijpfitana ^appears..in_ some respects as 
a miniature editjqn of_a_ncientJtadia^* The small size of the 
state, internecine warfare, relationships of suzerainty and 
vassalage, constant attempts to throw off the yoke— all 

* Jamss Wise, J. A. S. B., 1874, pp. 194—214 ; Ibid., 1875, pp. 181— 
83; Beveridge, J. A. S.B., 1904, pp. 67—63 ; Hosten, J. A. S. B., 1913, 
pp. 437—49. The Bengalt works, Pratfipiiditya bj'KikhilNath Roy and 
' The Lije of PratSpaditya, the last Hindu King of Bengal ’ by Satya 
Ghaian Bfistri give the traditions which cluster roimd the figure of 
the leader of the Bfini Bhuiiyas. See also two other Bengalt works. 
History of MurshidObSd ’ by Nikhil Nath Roy and ‘ History of 
Bengal ’ by R. D. BanerjL 

^ Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthiin (Roulledge and Sons); 
Knvirtga Shyrimal Das. Vira Vinodn (Hindi) ; Gauri Shankar Hirachand 
vh'ha, Rajasthfina (Hindi); Nainaslkhyat, a valuable original work, pub. 
1925 ; Tessitori, Histoiical and Bardic Survey of RAjpOtana. 
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this carries the mind to the uncionl np;o. In RnjpAlfinfl 
liicro were gradnlions of feudal cliiortnins, in some places, 
four in succesHivo order. ’ Here, too, vu.ssnls were sometimes 
associated in tlio administration of the suzerain’s territory.* 
Suzerains and feudatories alike had big harems which, as in 
ancient India, sometimes reacted dangerously on llmimlitics 
of the state. A state was parcelled out into a number of 
districts. In certain tracts a district comprised generally 
from fifty to one hundred townships and villages, though x 
the proportion was sometimes exceeded. Jinny cf these 
divisions were called Caurfisis — ‘ eighty fours '—collections 
of ‘eighty-four ’ villages, an expression which reminds one 
of Central Indian and Southern administralivc jargon. Gn- 
urasi, however, is like eighteen, a sort of sacred number 
among the Hindus. It only indicates that the average 
number of villages in such a district would range from some- 
where about seventy-five to somewhere about a hundred. 
The chief olficer of the district performed both civil and 
judicial functions. There was also another olficer charged 
with military, fiscal and some judicial duties. The judicial 
procedure reminds one of ancient India. A town ora village 
had a Gabutrarfi or court whore the headman or the judicial 
officer, assisted by some inhabitants of the locality, marked 
out by public opinion for indefinite periods, administered 
justice." Taxes and tolls were numerous as in ancient 
India. Besides the land revenue and customs, we read of 
Ganim-burr&r, war-tax, corresponding jiorhaps to the 
Turuskadanda of the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D., 
Ghar-burr.'ir, house-tax, Hal-burrar, plough-tax, Neotft-burrar, 
marriage-tax.'* There were various other imposts in different 

* Tod, AniinlB and Antiquities of Kfijastliaii (ed. Koutledgo), I, 

P. 117. 

’ Ibid., I, 116. 

* Ibid., 1, 119-20. 

Ibid., 1,118, 119. 
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regions, suoh as those on sales. ' As in anoient days there 
were special frontier-officers always appointed from the head- 
quarters and corresponding to the AntapiUas of literature 
and the inscriptions.® (At the top of the administration 
stood a few ministers, oft& four in number, generally head- 
ed by a Pradhana or chief minister who, needless to say, 
was responsible to the Rlja.* As in ancient days again, 
government servants, high and low alike, were not in- 
frequently hereditarj-. Pa5’-ments were often made in 
grants of land which, along with the hereditary transmis- 
sion of office, must have accentuated feudalism.'' There 
were numerous court and household officers who held large 
grants of land. '^As in antiquity there were titles and 
other insignia of dignity such as standards, kettledrums, 
heralds. Rajput magnates followed the anoient tradition 
of making grants to poets, scholars, priests, or favourites 
and remitting the whole or part of the revenues.) The state 
sometimes concerned itself with minute affairs of life. Thus, 
it was once enacted that none shall attempt to carry any- 
thing away from the public feast. A Jaina obtained a charter 
to the effect that none shall eat after sunset.® It may be 
added that custom and usage regulated the rights and 
tenures of land and public affairs in general in RSjputSna 
as in anoient India.'' 

The fundamental political conditions of R&jpntSnfi 
are well reflected in the great Hindi epic Prithvirajar&so 
which, though ascribed by tradition to 
Lit^ture*^*^ Candabardai, the bard of Prithvirfija 
Oauhana, the renowned, though ultimately 
.unsuccessful, champion of Hindu India against Muhammad 

‘ Ibid., I, 111. 

= Ibid., 1, lie. 

* Ibid., 1. 119. 

^ Ibid., 1, 115, 116. 

» Ibid., I, 111. 

" Ibid., 1. 110; on feudal iucidente. Ibid., I, Ch. Ill, pp. 128—41. 
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Ghori in. the 12th century A.D., is really a collection of 
bardic lays composed in Dingal Hindi, the peculiar mixed 
idiom of heroic poetry, by various minstrels through 
several centuries in medieval RajputanS. Some passages 
are as late as the seventeenth century A,D.‘ Rajas, 
S&mantas, aristocrats abound throughout the RAso. Its 
feudalism is sometimes several layers deep. The govern- 
ment which is mirrored in its pages has fallen from the 
ancient cultural standards but its structure, while certainly 
less elaborate, follows the old pattern. The conclusions to 
which the study of the Rfiso leads are amply supported 
by other Rfijput compositions of a similar type which are 
preserved in Mss. in palace libraries and private collections, 
particularly in Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur, and B&ndt. 
The prefaces or conclusions of many ordinary Hindi and 
Sanskrit books which were written or. copied in the latter 
half of the sixteenth or in the seventeenth century and 
which may be read in Mss. in various collections in the 
modern state of Jaipur bring out one very interesting fact. 
At the commencement or at the end they glorify Rfijfl 
M&n Singh who, as a vassal of the Mughal emperors Akbar 
and Jahangir, ruled his hereditary patrimony of Amer 
(Amber or modern Jaipur) and also occupied one of the 
very highest positions in the service of his suzerain. 
He governed an important imperial province like Bengal. 
He commanded imperial armies on momentous expeditions, 
even against the R&jpdt state of Ohittor or modern Udaipur. 
In the notices of Jaipur Mss. his campaigns are represent- 
ed as a Digvyaya and celebrated as the conquest of the 

' The work has been edited and published by the Kast Ndgari 
PracArint Sabha, Benares and the NAgarl Pracfirint Sabha, Arrah. 
For criticism, Misra Brothers, Misra Bandhu Vinoda. I, pp. 227—36 ; 
Hindi Xararatna, Ch. I ; KavirAja Shyamal Das, J.A.S.B., 1886, Pt. I, 
pp. 6—65. In reply to the last, Mohan Lai Vishnu Lai Pandya, A 
Defence of PrithvtrAja RAso, BenAres, 1887. 
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whole world or the whole of India. Yet he was only a 
feudatory and an imperial ofHoer. Onoe again the Hindu 
mind failed to grasp firmly the distinction between autonomy 
and independence^ It. may be added that the career of 
Mfin Singh was by no means unique in the annals 
of medieval India. Other RSjpftt princes like Bhagvan 
Dfis, Sarbuland Rfli, Jaswant Singh, Jai Singh, while 
governing their own territories, managed to play a high 
role in imperial politics and to rank in the highest grade 
of imperial officers — ^]llansabd§.rs as the}’^ were called. The 
conclusions on feudalism in Rajputfma hold good of Central 
India as the genealogies , bardic lays and notices in general 
books, preserved in Ms. collections in central India, parti- 
cularly in the palace library of Chhatarpur, prove. Of 
all tills we can be perfectly sure, thanks to the contem- 
porary Persian chronicles. Similar seems to have been the 
position of vassals in ancient India as indicated by the 
inscriptions. Like the Rajpfit princes of medieval India, 
they reoeived~tities, commands and governorships from the 
suzerain and at the same time generally ruled their own 
territories as autonomous princes. If the ancient Hindus 
had cored to write their history, the statements and indi- 
cations to this effect in the inscriptions and in Yuan Chwang 
might have been borne out in ample detail. ' 

It is not merely the Hindu principalities of Medie- 
val India which testify to the persistence of the Hindu 
^ g ^ administrative tradition. Hindu influence 

the Hindu on is perceptible on the systems of Muslim 

Mtuhm adminis- administration wliioh prevailed over the 
. tration. 

greater part of the country from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth century and lasted far into 

* For the careers of KiijpAt princes in Mughal service, see Abut 
Fazi, Akbarndmd, Jahdugtrnamu, Motamad Kbiin, Iqhalurtmd, Kdmgar 
Husaint. Mafisir-i-Jahuugtri (Khudfi-Bakhsh Ms.), Abdul Hamtd 
Tjahori, PadshShnamfi, ShSh Nawaz Khfin, Maasir-uI-umarS. 
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the eighteentli. It may be admitted at once that both the 
so-called Pathfin administration (13tli — 15th century A.D.) 
and the Mughal administration (16th — 1 8th century A,D.) 
hit upon devices of their own to meet the circumstances 
of the times. Then tliere was the law of the QurSn and 
Hadis, binding on the whole body of the Faithful, to exer- 
cise a deep influence on Muslim politics in India as else- 
where. There is again enough evidence to show that the 
institutions of Musalm&ns in India were affected by the 
political ideas and practices of the western Muslim coun- 
tries particularly by the example of the courts of Baghd&d 
and Cairo and, from the sixteenth century onwards, by 
Persia, the glory and mistress of the Muslim world. Never- 
theless in several important branches the Muslim adminis- 
tration in India largely retained the old practices. Through- 
out the medieval period the ancient revenue and fiscal 
arrangements lasted in India. The Muslims simply took 
over the old fiscal divisions, the old fiscal system and the 
old classes of officers. For long they did not directly 
collect the taxes but employed for the purpose agencies 
which adhered to the old methods. Many of the old divi- 
sions and sub-divisions of ordinary local administration 
were retained. They all appear in the Ain-i-Akbarl, the 
great imperial gazetteer compiled by the A114mt Abul 
Pazl in the reign of Akbar towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. The Ain, supplemented by Persian chronicles, 
shows that under the pressure of tradition and environment 
the Muslim administration was reproducing some of the 
old conditions. Certain Ain descriptions of even unimportant 
matters like the imperial harem,’ ensigpis of royalty, inter 
alia, musical instruments,* division and sub-division of 
precious stones,® specific gravity, remind one of the 


* Atn-i-Akbart, Atn, 16. 

* Ibid., Ain, 19. 

* Ibid., Atn, 3. 


" Ibid., Atn, 14. 
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Kautiliya Artha^flstra, In the sixteenth century A.D. 
when the Muslim state in India, after three centuries of 
unsottlement, had caughl up withantiquity, some of the pro- 
minent features of Hindu administration re-appeared. Survey 
and record of land, administrative sub-divisions, ubiquitous 
espionage, regular secretariats, pomp and glory" of the 
court— all resembled the Hindu system. What was even 
more important, the regime of Sher Shah and, following it, 
the Mughal empire revived the tradition of religious tolera- 
tion, religious discussion and patronage of learning. ' The 
Persian chroniclers liave preserved long lists of the literate 
whom the generosity of the Mughal court raised above 
want, even to afflu^ce. " As one studies the biographies 
of contemporary Hindi poets, one is struck by the large 
number of those w'ho received the patronage of Muslim 
courts. In the lives of some of them, the only certain fact 
is that they visited the Mughal court at some time.'* Such 
was the force of the ancient tradition that the Mughal state 

* .Abal Pazl, Atn-i-Akburt, .A.kbarnfin]ti, Father Anthony Monser- 
rnto. Mongolicae fjegations Coraoientarius, eel. Hosten, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal Memoir, III, Xo. 9, pp. 5C8 — 704, with translation of 
important passages. Another translation and notes by J. S. Moyland 
and S. X, Banerji. Father Pierre Du Jarric of Toulouse, Histoire 
des Ghoses plus memorables, etc., or Thesaurus Kerum Indicarum, etc. 
B. D. Maclagan, Jesuit Missions to the Court of Akbar, J. A. 8. B., 
Parti, Vol. LXV, 1896, pp. 38— 113. Sir Thomas Roe, Embassy to 
India, ed. Foster, p. 314; Edward Terry in Puicbas His Pilgrims, IX, 
p. 52; Della Valle, Travels, I, 30. 120-29. 

* For the. reign of Akbar (1656— 1607), Ain-i-Akbart; for that of 
Jahungtr, Jahdhgtrnfimil,(R. and B.), 1, 46; 11,257, 346 ; Motamad Ktidn, 
’Iqbalniimd, 308: Mohammad Hfid!, p. 20; for the reign of Shiih 

Jahdn 11627 — 1658), Abdul Hamtd I.Ahor!, P&dshdbn&ma. 

* Reports on the Search for Hindi Mss. Kasi Xdgari Praedrini 
Sabhd: Saihgnr, ^ira Singh Saroja, Misra Brothers, Misra Bindhu 
Vinoda, Vols. I and II ; Beni Prasad, A Few Aspects of Education 
and Literature under the Great Mughals, Proceedings of the Fifth 
Meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commission, pp. 44 — 66. 
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could not lose sight of Sanskrit in its effort to encourage 
and guide education. One of the regulations recorded by 
Abul Fazl lays down that “ in studying Sanskrit students 
ought to learn the Bayakaran (VySkarana), Niyai (Ny3ya), 
Bedfi-nta (Vedfinla) and Patanjal (Patanjali).' Once again, 
the state, in spite of its predominantly non-Hindu cha- 
racter, made an effort to regulate social life, though in 
a different manner. Akbar sought to abolish Sati or widow- 
burning and compulsory widowhood and to discourage child- 
marriage and polygamy/ Jah&hgir forbade a new peculiar 
form of Sati prevalent among Hindu converts to IsMm who 
buried their widows with their husbands.* He interdicted the 
practice of intermarriage between Hindus and Musalm&ns 
prevalent in some ^hill-tracts.* Another point at which 
the Muslim state now linked itself with antiquity was 
philanthropic activity. For instance, following the example 
of Akbar, Jah&hgir commanded the erection of rest-houses 
and mosques, schools and hospitals and the appointment of 
physicians in big towns at the expense of the state.’ 
The Muslim sovereigns made numerous grants of 
land to poets, priests, scholars, and favourites The 
farmdns as they were called, have exactly the same 
significance as the Sanskrit ^&sana which used to 
denote grants in ancient India. , In form some of the 
Muslim farmftns bear an astounding resemblance to Hindu 

' Atn-i-Akbart, tr. Blocbmann, pp. 2T8-19. 

Al BadaOnt, Muntakh&b-ut-fcawfirtkh, IT, tr. Lowe, p. 367. 

* Jahangirnfimu (R. and B.), II, 181. 

* Ibid. 

* Atn-i-Akbart. Jahdngtrnuniti (B. and B.), I, Regulations Nos. 2, 
10, pp. 8-9. Alt Mnbanunad Khdn, Mirat-i-Ahmadt, I, 209; Khali 
Kh&n, Mnntakbilb-ul-lubtlb, 1. 249. For some minor reforms, 
Jabahgirnfimfi (R. ami B ), 1, 8, 370-71 ; ll, 150, 151, 168. For the 
management ol a typical rest-house at Abmedubdd, P. Della Valle, 
Travels, I. 95-96, 67. For a typical instance of imperial charity, 
Jahaiigtrnama. (B. and B.), I, 440, 
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Tftmrapatras. Thus a Persian farmdn of the emperor 
Jah^rngir largely follows the Hindu Sanskrit style of com- 
position. * It will be too much to claim that the Musalmfins 
borrowed all such practices and ideas from Hindus. But 
apart from a priori considerations, a comparison of the 
Hindu and Muslim administrative systems of the ooimtry 
shows that the latter, in spite of undoubtedly foreign 
influences in its make-up, steadily approached the old model 
and derived suggestions from its ever-living tradition in 
some tracts. In the day-to-da}* administrative routine, the 
employment of the same class of Hindu servants under 
Muslim rule would tend to the perpetuation of old practices. 
Throughout the Persian chronicles it is the Hindu Kuyas- 
thas on whom the brunt of inferior official work falls. It 
will be remembered that in the post-Vardhan inscriptions, 
Smritis, Kalhana’s Kdjatarahgipi and elsewhere the same 
terra is used to designate secretaries, clerks and petty 
officials in general. By the close of the ancient age 
the Kfo'asthas had formed a class or rather a set 
of local classes throughout the north of India and in 
some parts of Gujarat and the Deccan. It is these officers 
who passed, almost en bloc, to service under Muhammadans. 
They retained their old designation but they exchanged 
the stud}’' of Simskrit for that of Persian. They retained 
their Brahmanic faith but. thanks to their environment, 
they were influenced by Muhammadans in matters of dress, 
diet, manners and culture. The Kayastha classes now 
developed into a caste or rather a number of sub-castes. 
But whatever the social or cultural transformations which 
they underwent, the Kfiyasthas faithfully handed .down 
and preserved the administrative tradition which their 


’ Jahnngtr’s farmiiii is reprorfucetl in J. B. B. R. A. S., 1920-21, 
pp. 419 et seq. 
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forerathers had fashioned.* At Ihe lowest rung of the 
ladder the village officers were always drawn from the old 
Glasses. This personal element formed an important 
factor in the transmission of Hindu administrative practices. 

One of the most obscure topics of Indo-Muslira ad- 
ministration is that of rural justice. It is clear that there 
wore Muslim judicial officers, Qflzis and 
Justice. towns but neither the Persian 

chronicles nor the Persian DasLflr-ul-amals, manuals of 
official regulations and procedure, nor the contemporary 
European accounts nor general literary works reveal the 
practices of civil adjudication in villages. The silence of 
our authorities, which are generally so full and detailed, in- 
dicates that the vast mass of Hindu population on the 
countryside was left to settle civil suits by itself according 
to time-honoured law and custom. This was probably one 
of the spheres in which old Hindu practice survived for long 
even outside the territories of Hindu feudatories. It would 
be particularly strong in tracts which, in spite of direct 
Muslim rule, managed largely to escape, Muslim influence. 
The hypothesis is borne out by the recent discovery of a 
Sanskrit judgment in Mithila. 

Mithilsl in north Bihar still forms a centre of Sanskrit 


learning and Brahraanic orthodoxy. Throughout the 


A S anskrit 
judgment from 
Mithiia. 


middle ages it retained its cultural 
autonomy and, partly, its freedom of 
administrative and juridical practice. Its 


Hindu landowners were recognised by Muslim sovereigns 


' Besides the insoriations and -works referred to in the fore- 
going chapters, some facts and traditions about K&yasthas are 
given in Br&hnianotpattimartanda which forms part of Bribajjyoti- 
§&ruava and in Jwaia Prasad Misrn’s Jfiti Bh&skara (Venkatesrara 
Press, Bombay). The Kdyasthas who continued to serve the surviv- 
ing Hindu principalities retained their orthodox manners on -which 
their descendants still pride themselves. 
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and suffered to stick to old ways. This state of things 
survived tho break-up of the Muslim power and lasted until 
the close of tho eighteenth century when the East India 
Company had established its sway all over the lower 
Gangetic valley. The date on the Sanskrit Jayapatra, as 
a judgment was called, is equivalent to tho 10th of June, 
1794 A.D. As the onl}- available document of its kind, the 
Jayapatra deserves notice in some detail. It comes from 
the village of Dharmapur which had long been held by 
Hindus under a Muslim imperial grant. The judgment is 
given and signed by Sacala Misra who is evidently the 
Pradvivakii or chief justice referred to in the course of the 
document. It begins by mentioning the names of the 
parties and then gives the case of the plaintiff as stated 
in his plaint. Next the nature and substance of the 
defendhnt's answer are recapitulated. There follows a 
discussion as to the party on whom the burden of proof lay. 
The issues are determined and summarised. Next adjourn- 
ments are dealt with. The plaintiff having made default, 
the fact that proceedings thereafter are in retrial is noted. 
Once the defendant objected that on principles of the 
Hindu law of evidence a single witness to prove a case 
was inadmissible. The plaintiff prays for leave to resort 
to tho mode of proof extraordinary, or non-secular, that 
is, by ordeal. To this the defendiint objects and cites 
authority in support of his contention. The judge quotes 
and discusses legal digests and arrives at the conclusion 
that tho ordeal was inapplicable to the case in question. 
The judge and Pfisat members refuse the request preferred 
by the plaintiff. Ultimately, the plaintiff is adjudged to 
have failed in establishing the claim preferred. ' It is possible 

' .Jayaswal, J. B. 0. R-S., March, 1920, Vol. VI. Part I. pp. 2-16 -58. 

See also Uangil XAtha .Ihu, Ibid., I92t, pp. l‘2t-2, Cf. Jolly, Ibid., 
117—20, n Javanese Jayapatra. For the Hindu view of the nature of 
a judgment, Briliaspati iii Porfisaratnndhnva, p. 150. 
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lhal old Hindu judgments were wrillcn in something like 
this form nnd that something like (he procedure indicated 
here was followed in ancient Mithilfl. 

The survival of Hindu administrative practices in 
Medieval India had its counlcrparl in theory. Now, ns 

‘ "ever, Hindu theory kept at a distance 

from facts but it c oul d . n ever lose, sight 
,of them ..coinplotcl)'. Sanskrit litoral uro, 
which did not die out with the loss of Hindu independ- 
ence. now concerned itself less nnd loss with politics 
until it ceased to care for it at all. Though conoerned 
primarily with literary form, commenting and explaining of 
old matter, custom and usage, it produced a few works 
which belong to the old tradition of Hindu social and 
political thought. The most important of them was Siikra- 
nilisftra the bulk of which was composed probably about, 
the thirteenth century, and which, in its present shape, 
includes some matter as late ns the ICth or even the 17th 
century A.U. ' Conscious, perhaps, that he had appeared on 
the scone rather laic, the author of Sukraniti is at pains to 
connect his handiwork with hoary antiquity.* Ho (ouches 
on all topics of government, embellishing .and improving 
on all the details. 

There is one passage in Sukrn which is peculiarly 
valuable for the organisation of the last age of ancient 
India .and its medieval survivals. On the basis of annual 


‘ Sukraniti was rdiU-d by GuBtnv Oppcrl, MadraR, 1882. The 
editor (Introduction, p. VIII) ascribed it to the 4th centurj’ A.D., but 
besidos other ditricultics, this hypothesis supposes the existence ol 
guns and gunpowder in ancient India. In support of Oppnrt’s view, 
see ». K. Sarkar, Positive Background oI Hindu Sociology. Book 11, 
Part I, pp. 63 — 71. K. P, Jayaswal places the work in the 8bh century 
A.D. llgjeiidrn Litia Mitra perceived long ago that the Sukraniti could 
not be older tlian tile 16th century A.D. 

* Bukraniti, tr. B. K. Sarkar, pp. 1, 2, 4. 
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income the author divides rulers into various grades 
as folloiYS : — 


Tlosiitnation. 
Siinioiitn 
Miindalikn 
Rfiia .. 
Mnhivrdja 
SvarSb .. 
Sanirilt 
VirAt ... 
Sfin'abhavima 


Annual Revenue in Knrsas. 
1 lac to 3 1dc&. 

3 lacs to 10 lacs. 

10 lacs to 20 lacs. 

20 lacs to 50 lacs- 
50 lacs to too lacs, 
t crore to 10 crores. 

10 crores to 50 crores. 
Universal Monarchy.' 


On the veiy face of it tha jsoheme is theore tioal. Else-v 
where l^ukra applies some of these designations to govern- 
ment officers who were placed in charge of districts of 
various sizes.* Taken together, the passages imply that 
federal-feudalism was the order of the day and that vassals 
were often employed in high positions under the sovereign. 
Sukra advocates tighter control on feudatories than his 
predecessors in political theory had contemplated. They 
must be closely watched and, if they misbehaved, might be 
deposed or pensioned off.* 


' Ibid., pp. 36-37. 

» Ibid., 25. 27, 269. 

’ Ibid., 47-18, also 52. 

For the succession, the royal council, the chief otllcers, and other 
government employees. Ibid ., 25, 27, 54—89, 97-8, 100-101 , 269. 

On the court, its seating arrangements nnd etiquette. Ibid., 48—51. 
On royal supervision over the administration, 40, 46, 61-2, 269. On 
the cnpital and council-chamber, 27- 35. On communications. 
34-6, 43. 184-5, 189-91,192. 194—208. 209, 211, 213-14,217 -19, 235-.56. 
rest-houses, 35-33. On law, justice and procedure, 134-33, 183—209. 
On revenue, 138, 140, 89. On expenditure, 43-4. On foreign policy, 
130, 261. 

The seventeenth century works like Mitra Misra's Viramitrodaya 
and Utlakantha’s Nttimayftkha discuss politics on old lines and 
here and there give a new turn to political ideas. But they 
throw no fresh light on institutions. The same remark applies to 
the bulky legal work, the Ifrisiibhaprasfida of Halapati, minister of 
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In one essential inutlcr, the Indo-Mnslim state of the 
Middle A^cs marks a groat departure from ancient ])raoticc. 

It struck at the root of feudal-federalism 
inaugurated the ora of the unitary 
state. It is true that many Hindu princi- 
palities were allowed to subsist for long as autonomous 
vassals. Again, a close study of medieval India shows, 
what scholars have generally failed to notice, that certain 
epochs and regions witnessed a sort of feudalism among 
Musalmtlns themselves. In the last years of the fifteenth 
century and the first rpiarter of the sixteenth, the Lodis 
whose dominion comprised the major part of North India,nover 
understood the meaning of a unitary state and persisted in 
a sort of olan-foudalism which their ancestors on the north- 
western frontier had evolved. Much later in the eighteenth 
century, the Rohillfis who dominated the north of the 
present United Provinces reproduced a similar type of 
feudalism. Nevertheless, when all allowance has been made 
for such exceptions, the fact remains that tlm Mus lim st ate 
was predominantly a unitary one. The Muslim conquerors 
destroyed one Hindu dynasty after another, annexed its 

the Kiz&mshfibT ruler of Ahmednagar in the si-'ctocnth century. 
Legal (ligesls like those of Jtmfitavtlhana (loth or IGth century A.D.l 
rarely touch lulministrntion proper. Medieval vernacular literature 
in the North rarely touchea politics. The Hundelon kt Vadisfivalt 
(Chhatarpur Ms.l is one of the few exceptions. Tor a detailed notice. 
Beni Prasad, .lounial of the U. P. Historical Society, 1922. For slight 
political touches in Sftra Ddsa, the greatest of Medieval lyricists, 
Sftra Sugara, IX, 170; X, 160, '221, 1008,2377,2603,2503,2607,2569. 
Similarly for Tulasi llilsa, the greatest of Hindi poets, Bfimacarita- 
mfinasa (Indian Press, Alluhilbiid edition, pp. 283, 270-71, 338, 378, 
392, 399). KrittivUsa's Bengali version of the Rfimflyana is no better. 
Southern literature is much more useful for politics. For instance, 
the Telugu classic attributed to King Krisnftdeva K6ya fl609 — 30 
A.D.l has a number of political maxims with a hearing on practice. 
For a summary, Rafigaswfimi Saraswati. Journal of Indian History, 
January, 1926, pp, 64—77, 
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dominions and, for the most part, ruled them as their own. 
The oonolusions of wars among Muslim rulers themselves 
meant, so far as possible, direct, downright annexation 
and the extermination of the defeated royal houses. Here 
Muslim policy was an an^hesis of the Hindu tradition. As 
a result, Hie Jdusalm&ns gave a tremendous impetus to the 
process of the poIitic,al unifioation of India. The tendency, 
at its strongest, is represented by the Muglial empire which 
was founded by Bftbur in 1526 and which, with a short inter- 
regnum under HumayOn, flourished in vigour until the death 
of Aurahgzeb in 1707. It effectively united the north under 
one sceptre and for a time brought nearly the whole of the 
Deooan and the south under the same dominion, free from 
the presence of any feudatories in recently conquered 
territories. It is in matters other than the fundamentals 
of organisation that the Muslim state displays Hindu 
influence. 


The Hindu administrative system which flourished until 
the 12th or 13th century A.D., and which left its influence 


Tbo indige- 
nous origin ol 
institutions. 


behind to last for many generations was 
almost entirely free from foreign influence 
in historical times. The recent discoveries 


made by the Arohieologioal Department at Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa reveal a pre-Ar3’'an culture which bears a 
striking resemblance to that of Anon, Sura, Babylon and 
Crete, but the fact of borrowing on one side or the other has 
yet to be established. No administrative interaction of any 
kind is perceptible. It is impossible to form an idea of the 
pre-Aryan institutions of North India. It is probable that 
such as existed before the Aryan immigration were not 
obliterated but assimilated into the Aryan system. Indeed, 
on a priori grounds it may be argued that the older 
institutions, being the natural growth of oliraatio conditions 
and economic environment, .would gradually grip the 
Aryans. As we have seen, there is an indication in Vedio 
63 
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liloraturo’ l^hafe tlio dovolopmont of tlio Aryan kingship 
owed soraothing to tho oxamplo of tho aborigines. 
But after this possible fusion of Aryan and aboriginal 
institutions had been completed, thoro was, in historical 
times, little outside influence forthcoming to give a differ- 
ent turn to Hindu political development. There was, for 
instance, no such metamorphosis of the organs of govern- 
ance in ancient India as came over Anglo-Saxon institu- 
tions with the Norman Conquest. Scholars now agree that 
general Greek influence on India was neither so deejijior 


Greek influ- 
ence on India. 


SO far-reaching as was once, almost na- 
turally, supposed. Even in tho case of t he 
Hindu theatre the fact of the Greek in- 


fluence, so strongly argued for by Weber,* has been denied 
by later writers.* Tho latest surveyor of the Sanskrit 
Drama thus sums up tho situation: “Wo cannot assuredly 
deny the possibility of Greek influenoe, in the sense that 
Weber admitted tho probability; tho drama or thetnime, 
may, as played at Greek courts, have aided in the develop- 
ment of a true drama, but tho evidence leaves only a 
negative answer to the search for positive signs of in- 
fluence.”^ Greek influence on tho art of Gandhara is ge- 
nerally admitted but its extent is still a matter of con- 
troversy. Nor is tho ground any surer in regard to philo- 
sophy. Tho new spirit which appeared in Buddhism about 
the first century B.O. has been traced by S y lvuin Levi to 
Hellraic influences, but here, ns elsewhere, tho evidence 
is very scanty. The fact remains that the growth of ideas 
and cultural stylos in India can be adoqualel}’’ explained 
on tho basis of Indian causes. On Hindu political theory 
Greek influenoe is conspicuous by its absence. Nowhere in 


* Supra, Oh. 1. 

® History of Indian Literature, p. 17. 

® Sylvain L6vi, Tbefitro Indian, pp. 343 —00. 

* Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 68, 
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the entire range of that speoulation is there any such break 
or new turn as the irapaot of the _virile, profound political 
philosophy of Greece would tend to produce. - The little 
development which Hindu political thought displays is 
fully esplioablo on variations in the degree of seoularity in 
different groups of compositions, on the rise of now creeds 
which necessitated a re-statement of the political theory 
attached to old religious schools and on the mutual approach 
of the various lines of thought thus started. In Manu and 
a few other writers the term Yavana is used loosely to indicate 
one of the hordes which lay beyond the Hindu pale. There 
aro indeed a lew isolated passages prima facie, 

suggest Greek influence. For instance, A^vaghosa in his 
Saundara Nandam K&vyam remarks that some princes 
founded a city but discovered that if its affairs were to 
prosper they must have a king. So they raised to rulership 
one of themselves who was senior to the rest in age, disci- 
pline and accomplishments.* Here a oity is a state, its 
government is elective and secular in origin. But even 
here is nothing essentially new to Hindu thought, nothing 
that could not have arisen from the impact of Buddhist 
philosophy on the lino of thought represented by the Maha- 
bharata. Thejdeeperjaroblems with which the Greek mind 
grj^pple d wit h lasting, amazing results— the soci ality, of 
man, the ethos of society or state, the olassification of states, 
etc. — do not appear in Hindu political speoulation. If the 
Greek intellectual genius, always so potent in moulding 
the thought of peoples, found no opportunity for making 
itself felt in India, it was hardly likely that the Greeks should 
influence Hindu government. In the domain of administrative 
practice the only tangible evidence of Greek influence is the 
Greek titles or legends on some coins and a few inscrip- 
tions. The Indo-Greek coins, however, show a rapid 


' Saundara' Nandam Kayyam, 1, 7-8, 
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assimilixUon to tho Hindu typo. Thoro is no evidcnco to 
support the view tiiat tlio formation of big empires in India 
was inspired by tho example of Alexander’s vast dominion. 
As tho foregoing chapters will have proved, the nature and 
character of Hindu empires wore essentially different from 
those of tho Macedonian regime. Tho latter approached 
the Roman model. Tho Hindu empire, on the other hand, 
was tho exact antithesis of Romo which stood for rigidity 
and uniformity. Tho process of empire-building had oom- 
mencod in India, after tho oharactorislic genius of her 
people, long before Alexander appeared on the scone. Tho 
Manryan empire only roprosenled a further stage in tho 
development. Tho fact is that Alexander’s stay in India 
was far loo short to cast any influence on Indian institutions. 
The effort of Soloucus to revive tho glories of tho great 
Macedonian empire ended in failure. Tho Greeks who ap- 
peared on the Indian scene after Soloucus wore themselves 
fast losing touch with tho mainsprings of Greek life. At last 
the rise of Parthia, one of the central events in tho history 
of tho Middle East, cut them off almost completely from 
the centres of Hellenism. Then the Hindu capacity for assi- 
milating foreign elements told with decisive effect. ZEhe_ 
Indo- Greeks ceased to bo Greek and beoa mo Indi an. 
Whatever their original political ideals, they wore oast 
aside in favour of Hindu tradition. When all tho evidence 
on administrative practices from coins, inscriptions, liter- 
ature and foreign accounts is put together, it shows 
nothing wliich was Greek in origin or which assumed its 
historical form under Greek influence. In a like manner 
/the Scythians and others who entered India after the 
' Greeks and who were rapidly Hinduised exercised little 
influence on the development . of institutions in ancient 
India. 

There is, however, one possible source of foreign 
influence which needs some examination in detail. For 
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centuries India maintainecl consta nt inleroo urse wit h 
Persia. The early literature, religion and 
Peraio ^ culture ol the Minians vrere akin to those 

of the Hindus. It is more than probable 
that the two branches of the Aryan race had a good deal 
of social and political organisation in common. After 
their separation their environment, climatic or economic, 
was, of course, different but not so radically different as to 
give rise t-o fundamentally and entirely different systems 
of polity. Accordingly, the Persian system of administra- 
tion, as reconstructed in the light of the latest researches, 
presents mimy points of afEnity with the institutions 
examined in the foregoing chapters. It is now recognised 
that “ the discussion as to the respective merits of demo- 
cracy, oligarchy and monarchy attributed by Herodotus 
to Darius and liis six companions after the death of Gau- 
mata, interesting as it may be as an illustration of Greek 
political philosophy, is valueless for the Persian theory 
or practice of govemraent.”* Like the Hindu, the Persian 
monarch y was hereditary ; pretenders to the Persian 
throne sought to pass for scions of the royal house. But 
the principle of primogeniture was not recognised so well 
in Persia as in India.* InJPersia, tho king's word„was . 
law, a prino iplo__whioh Hindu theory, weddod to Theology, 
■vTOuld_not jpoogniso, In practice, however, the Persian 
and Hindu systems came near each other. Tho king’s 
word in Persia was " generally determined in consultation 
with the Persian nobles and officials (which custom requir- 
ed of the king), and by regard for tho usages of the 
country concerned. Tho ‘royal judges,’ as Herodotus 
calls them, or ‘ law-bearers ’ as they were probably called 
in Persian (d&tabara), advised tho king what was laAv 

* G. B. Gray and H. Cary, Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. IV, 
Ch. Vn, p. 184, 

= Ibid , p. 184. 
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or custom.” ‘ The difrorenco with the Hindu practices lay 
in the large part played by the priest in the latter. In 
Persia “ the king acted in consultation with his ministers, 
the heads of groat departments of stale, which must have 
existed in the capital, (hough of them little is directly 

known Certain linos of policy oharaotorislio of the 

Persian government seem clear. While supremo authority 
resided in the king, great regard was paid, so far as the 
supremacy of the central authority allowed, to the tradi- 
tional life and custom of the many diverse peoples gathered 
into the vast empire. The Persian was a tolerant govern- 
ment. 

” Not only wore the Persians prepared to bo tolerant 
to the various religions within their empire ; they wont fur- 
ther and actively supported the temple-worship of the gods 
of their subjects, or contributed to (ho building of their 
temples, and conferred on priesthoods and religious insti- 
tutions special privileges ....”* Mutaiis mutandis, 
this is true of the groat empires which arose from time 
to time in ancient India. 

The education of the princes in Persia is another 
point of resemblance with Hindu practice. “At the 
court of the king himself, or at the minor courts of 
the satraps, ‘ all the boys of the foremost Persians, ’ 
as Xenophon phrases it, were educated. The stress 
laid on old Persian habits of life and accomplish- 
ments — riding, shooting with the bow, plainness of diet, 
the chase — formed a counteractive to the luxury which 
tended to increase with the increase and increasing wealth 
of the empire . . . “ Instruction in history and religibn, 
attendance at judicial proceedings, familiarity with the 
king’s methods of awarding or withholding favours, are 

^ Ibid., pp. 186-86, 

* Ibid., pp. 186—87. 
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other elements in this education on -vrhioh the Greek writers 
who describe it lay stress."* In Persia as in India there 
was a ruling class which supplied, “ not indeed exclusively, 
but very largely, the generals and officers of the army, 
the ministers of the central administration, and the satraps 
• and governors of provinces and districts throughout the 
empire.”® The king’s audience chamber, and the system of 
his correspondence and communications again are reminis- 
cent of ancient India.® 

A similar likeness is observable in the systems of pro- 
vincial and local administration. The Persian empire, at 
least from the time of Darius, “ was divided into twenty 
satrapies, or provinces, under satraps or governors ap- 
pointed by the king; and within these large provinces 
there were again smaller districts under subordinate 
governors to whom however, at least often, the same term 
satrap was applied.” This system indeed goes back to 
Cyrus and Oambyses and recalls the similar system which 
prevailed in the Assyrian, Median and Babylonian empires. 
It is inde.ed so natural that it developed everywhere. It 
is, however, interesting that the term satrap or Ksatrapa 
had a long history in India. It is again instructive to read 
that in Persia, as in India, the local administrators were 
“ appointed for indeGnite terms, often retaining their 
position over a long period of years and through more 
than one reign.”* Again, like the Hindu governors, the 
Persian “ satraps were men of high birth, ... in some cases 
members of the royal family by birth or marriage.”® Nor 
is the Gnal touch of resemblance lacking. In Persia, “ these 
powerful administrators, as early as the reign of Darius, 

» Ibid., p. 191. 

* Ibid., p. 191. 

='Ibid.,pp. 192-3, 

* Ibid., p. 194. 

» Ibid., p. 196. 
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showed a tendency to indopondon co, and later the satrapic 
system facilitated the break-up of the empire.” ’ In Persia, 
as in India, numerous dues were levied in cash or kind.® 
It may bo noted that the term ‘ king’s eye ’ "which denoted 
secret agents and reporters in ancient India -was applied 
to inspectors of local administration in Persia,® In 
fundamentals there is, indeed, one groat dilToronoe. 
Annexation was far more frequent and far more thorough 
in ancient Persia than in ancient India. Across the Hindu- 
Eush conquered princes, as a rule, wore nob treated so 
gently. Persian organisation had much less of Jfo^ral- 
feudalisin than ancient India. None the loss the resem- 
blances in the two systems of administration are striking 
enough. It must bo borne in mind that similarity of begin- 
nings and similarity of environment account for a good deal. 
Bub owing to the facilities of communication between 
the two countries and the direct, intimate touch supplied 
by the extension of the Persian dominion into India under 
Darius, the possibility of some influence cannot be ruled 
out. In point of time the Persian system, as all the 
evidence at our disposal for the two countries indicates, 
developed earlier than the Hindu. It is possible that the 
latter owed some suggestions to the former. The almost 
identical ferra of the commencement of Darius’s Naqsh-i- 
Bustam Inscription and the Aeokan inscriptions supports 
the hypothesis. The prevalence of the title Ksatrapa of 
Persian origin in India points the same way. Beyond 
this there is no direct evidence of influence but its prob- 
ability is well-established. 

It is only the Persian empire which lends itself to ready 
comparison with the ancient Hindu system. The Roman 


’ Ibid., p. 197. 

* Ibid., pp. 199-200. 

* Ibid., p, 198, 
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Empire was built on different principles and in several 

respects was the antithesis of the Hindu 

Comparison svstem. 'Pome stnnrt fnr p.nnfrrnlisntinn, 
with the later . — ; . " 

Roman Empire. uniformity, r igidity , em oie noy at , a ll .QOSts. 

Jhe Hindu s y stem made f or loc alisni, 

variety, flexibilit y. Only a few court an d, palace offio^ers are 
common to the two. After the fall of ‘ the city on the Tiber,’ 
the Byzantine Empire or the later Roman Empire as 
Bury prefers to call it, partly received Oriental influences 
and thus came slightly nearer the contemporary Hindu 
state. Even here, the difference is striking enougli. The 
Byzantine Empire was "mainly an aggregate of cities 
which were originally independent states, and which still 
were allowed to retain enough of independence and 
of their municipal government to stand in their old 
relation of exclusiveness to one another.”* The Hindu 
system had never known the city-state and treated the city 
almost as an accident. Again, while the aristocracy of the 
Roman Empire was an aristocracy of oflScials,® the Hindu 
aristocracy was based on birth as well as partly on oflice. 
None the less a few of the officers remind one of India. In 
the Roman Empire, “ the grand, chamberlain was a func- 
tionary rendered necessary by the oriental tincture, given 
to the imperial surroundings by the policy of Diocletian. He 
issued commands to all the officers connected with the 
palace and the emperor's person, including the count of the 
wardrobe, the count of the residence, the officer of the 
bed-room, and also to the officers of the palace bodyguard, 
called Silentiarii. His constant attendance on the person of 
the emperor gave this minister an opportunity of exercising 
a vast influence for good or evil, especially if the emperor 
happened, like Arcadius, to be of a weak and pliable 


* Bury, Later Roman Empire, I, pp. 37-3S, 
= Ibid., pp. 38-42. 
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disposition.” Again, “the count- of the, sacred liountios 
was the lord-troasnrcr or chancellor of the exchequer, for 
t-he public treasury and the imperial (i^ had come to be 
identical ; while the count of the private estates managed 
the imperial demesnes and the Privy purse.” The magister 
offioiorum, the master of the offices, performed some mis- 
cellaneous duties. “Ho had control over the bur eaux of 
imperial correspondence, over messengers despatched on 
imperial orders, over the soldiers on guard at the palace, 
over manufactories of arms These arrangements 

recall ancient India. For the rest, the Homan and Hindu 
systems wore so utterly divergent that chance analogies 
hardly count for anything. 

The Hindu system of administration has not yet 
received adequate scientific treatment. For long it was 
regarded as hardly worthy of serious 
U i f f 0 r^o n t study. More than one modern writer on 
Government. Indian history has quoted with approval 
Gibbon's epigram that all oriental history 
is “ one unceasing round of valour, greatness, degeneracy 
aiffl decay.” Relying apparently on the generalisations of 
some noted historians, T. H. Green laid down that “the 
great empires of the east are, in the main, tax-collecting 
institutions. They exercise coercive force on their subjects 
of the most violent kind, for certain purposes and at certain 
times, but they do not impose laws as distinct from particular 
and occasional commands. Nor do they judicially administer 
and enforce customary law.”* The i*eaotion against this 
attitude touched the other extreme. In a series of brilliant 
articles (in the Modern Review, Calcutta, 1913), later 
expanded into “Hindu Polity,” IC. P. Jayaswal endeavoured 


* Ibirt., pp. 44-45, 

* T. H. Green, Ijeotiires on the Principles of Political Obligation, 
ed. Uosauquet, 1901, p. 99, 
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to^ESO^re -that the. ancient Hindu political system was one ef 
rep^iWios, partly of the Athenian type, and of constitu- 
tional limited monarchies, not unlike that of Great Britain, 
with institutions like the assemblies of the Pauras or 
citizens and Janapadas or country-folk. ' These organisa- 
tions, as painted by Jav-aswal, were more advanced than 
anything which modern Switzerland or the United 
States of America can show. The lead thus given was 
followed by several scholars who sought to reinforce 
JayaswaVs conclusions or to fill in the details of his 
outline. To all these attempts, however, there are 
a few objections. In the first place, the basis of these h}'- 
potheses is rather narrow. They rest on a very small num- 
ber of passages in Hindu literature and Greek accounts and 
a yet smaller number of inscriptions which are more than 
counterbalanced by numerous other passages and inscrip- 
tions. It is these latter pieces of evidence which escaped 
the zealous pioneers. In,the .second place, the authenticity 
of some of the passages utilized is far from established. 
For instance, the Greek extracts, as given in the versions 
of much later writers, cannot always be taken at their face 
value. In the third place, the interpretation of some pass- 
ages, for instance, in the Sdtras of P&nini or the work of 
Kfttyayana, is more than doubtful. In._the fourth place, 
many of the conclusions in question have been reached by 
combining data from widely distant epochs. To discuss 
the evidence of the Vedas and Brfihmanas in the same 
breath with that of Sukraniti is a violation of the canon of 
historical criticism. In like manner, to combine northern 
with southern and Gejdonese evidence and to draw there- 
from conclusions for the whole of India is rather unscientific. 
In the fifth place, the connecting link in some of the argu- 
ments is lacking or extremely weak. To equate the theory 


* Jayaswal, Hindu Polity. II, pp. GO —108. 
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of the procedure of the Buddhist monastic order with 
the practice of contemporary political assemblies, is, 
in the absence of definite ovidonco, hardly convincing. 
In the sixth place, the theory of the Epics, the Arthadftstra 
or the Dharma ^astras has often been taken to bo an exact 
statement of contemporary practice. The scientific order 
of treatment seems to bo that Hindu political theory should 
be extracted primarily from literature and secondarily from 
inscriptions but political practice should be gleaned 
primarily from coins and inscriptions, next from 
foreign accounts and, lastly, from literature. It may be 
added that some of the conclusions of recent writers do 
not harmonize with what we know with certainty about 
the intellectual infiuenoes, social institutions and economic 
conditions of ancient India. Real democracy, for instance, 
could not be reared on the social chasms of caste. Nor could 
a ‘national’ assembly ‘of country-folk’ function regularly in 
a largo area which was split up into thousands of villages 
and which lacked the modern means of communications. 

It may be desirable to indicate the broad generalisations 
which emerge from a study of the administrative data of 
ancient India. It is clear that in spite 
r of some fundamental similarities and 

ministration. identical details, the administrations of 
the North and the South develop on in- 
dependent and different lines. Northern imperialism like 
that of the Mauryas and Guptas or southern imperialism 
like that of the Andhras and Rftstrakfftas occasionally linked 
the political fortunes of the north and the south together 
but the peculiarities of the administrative system in either 
region were not obliterated. The most striking difference 
lies in the sphere of local government. The south deve- 
loped'^gular'brgans^'f ^ 'lodal sell-government, while the 
north was ge nerally content with the informal association 
^of elders with offioersT* GuiCds“aIso"dev^ped more in the 
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s mith than in the north. Other divergences need not 
be dwelt upon liere~but it must be emphnsised that, 
from the admin istrative point view, the north and the 
^uth must be treated apart. Confining our view to the 
North, it must be admitted that here the extent of organic 
development is rather limited. Not onl}' were the ancient 
Hindus a conservative race but they experienced little 
economic change which has always been so fruitful of 
political change in European history. After the Vedio 
period at any rate, the main features of economic life 
remain the same. We can watch the institutions of the 
^•igveda — the heritage with whioh the Indo-Aiyans started 
on their historical career — change under the impact of 
geographical factors, eoonomio environment and social 
organisation. can notice that cast e gain s in strength 
age after age and begins to do m inate th e structure and 
working of governmental institutions. ^ We can watch the” 
Vedio'^rihaT'asseraHly recede in the background and 
ultimately give way to the pageant of a court. We can 
see the average size of the state become larger and a 
correspondingly elaborate system of administration spring 
up. A large number of new offices arise, areas of local govern- 
ment are demarcated. At the same tim e a netwo rk of 
relationships of varying degrees of mizerantj^and vassalage 
exlendrbver'tlfe dbuhtry. ! In all these spheres of develop- 
'^'ment~Xlre~Mauryan empire, founded about 320 B.O., marks 
a decisive stage. It knows nothing of popular assemblies; 
it has a machinery of central, provincial and district 
government, of fiscal and judicial administration, more 
elaborate than anything known to previous ages. [It 
displays the workings of federal-feudalism on a grand 
scale. In another matter the Hauryan regime marks the 
culminating point of statecraft. The Hindu state whioh 
never recognised any limits to its scope of aotivity and 
whioh, off and on, concerned itself with every aspect of the 
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that, compared to Greek, Roman or English political 
development, the range of Hindu administrative evolution 
was very narrow. But it must be emphasised that besides the 
small amount of organic development, JHindu administrative 
practices show considerable variation from age to age and 
pjaoe to place._ The foregoing chapters will have demonstrat- 
ed that the structure and working of institutions, as revealed 
by the original authorities, was not, except in essentials, 
uniform over the whole of North India or throughout 
the ancient age. During the last few centuries for which 
authentic epigraphic evidence is most abundant, the ad- 
ministration was much less elaborate in some regions 
than in Kanauj, Magadha or Bengal. As part of the varie- 
ty which Hindu administration shows, must be reckoned 
the existence of clan or toibal_oligarohies^,_ Their existence 
is well-attested by Jaina and Buddhist literature, by Greek 
accounts and by Saraudragupta’s All&hftb&d Inscription. 
They did not all follow a uniform type. Negatively the 
absence of monarchy as commonly understood and positively, 
the presence of the oligarohio principle was the only common 
feature. An interesting passage of rather uncertain date, 
in the Jaina Acardfiga Sdtra speaks of six different kinds 
of polity as prevalent in north India — “ arfijAiji vfi, gaparfiyfi.- 
ni vS, juvarfiyfini vfi, dorajjani vd, verajjani vfi, ^'iruddharajjfini 
vg ;ji The import of the statement is not perfectly clear; 
the last two terms are particularly obscure ; perhaps the 
classification proceeds as much on the basis of difference of 
.administrative structure ns of quality of administration. But 
one can distinguish kingless, gana-ruled and two-ruled states. 
In any case it appears that the oligarchies differed in con- 
stitution among themselves as monarchies did. They were 
confined to a part of the north and disappeared altogether 
after the fall of the Gupta empire. It must be remembered 


* Acfiriinga Sfttra, II, 3, 1, 10. 
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that in spite of the important difference in constitution the 
oligarchies formed part of the general political system, 
which was predominantly monarchical, of North India. For 
instance, the S&kyas of Kapilavastu acknowledge the suzer- 
ainty of the king of Ko4ala. The Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas 
and others were included in the Gupta empire. 

The principles which underlay the Hindu system of 
governance as a whole were different from those of ancient 

Principles of o*" niodern Europe. They bear a 

Hindu govern- partial resemblance to the principles of 
medieval European polity. The.^ tate.,in 


ancient India was not unitary in the strict sense of the 
term. It was saturated through and through with the 
principles of what for convenience may be called f^jdfiralism 
and feudalism. It must, of course, be emphasised that the 
modern notions of federalism— written constitutions, clear 
demarcation of spheres of power, the idea of the co-ordina- 
tion of federal and state authorities— were unknown to 
ancient India. Nor was the economic side of medieval 
European feudalism present in the Hindu system of or- 
ganisation. These words have to be used for the sake 
of convenience. But when applied to ancient India they 
must be shorn of some of their European associations. 
They are only meant to imply that, as a general rule, a 


Hindu kingdom comprised a number of fe uda tories ..vyho en- 
joyed varying , degre.es. .of .autonomy, that. they.... themse lves 
might have sub-feudatories, of a siinilar status under them 
and so on to the third, fourth or fifth degree. A big _Bmpire 
was^partly a series of .alliances, partly a. series of .relationslups 
of suzerainty and vassalage and par tly., an Jirea.flLdiyep.tty 
administered territory. The high-sounding Digyijaya could 
lead only to such a consummation on a large or small scale. 
The bond which held an empire together was so slight that it 
could be snapped at any favourable moment. Under every 
regime, suzerain Or feudal, the yillage was the_jiltimate 
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u nit of s ociety. Even in the north it enjoyed n sort of 
social or legal autonomy, and was administered, at least 
from the Gupta period onwards, in consultation with village 
elders. Hero was another type of looalism. Finally, there 
were a num h.erjof.associations and corporations, religious, 
economic and social, which enjoyed a fair degree of auto- 
nomj'. Sovereignty d0_/ac#<). ^yas. diffused among^all these 
organisation s and th ejnfluenoes which- supported them. 

Within the limits prescribed by the force of circum- 
stances and principles of social and political organisation, 
the Hi ndu state recognised no, restrictions 
State^ctwtr.”^ OP its activities.. Wliile there was much 
which had been fashioned by other associ- 
ations and on which the state could only set its imprimatur, 
the seal of its force, there was much else which it essayed 
to perform by moans of its own resources. From time to time 
it elected to pro pagate P harma, to inculcate ai^ enforce 
morality, to jnaintain or improve the social order, to encour* 
age_Jearning, education and art, to subsidise various 
ac ade mies, to regulate industry and commerce, to foster agri- 
jpulture^,_to relieve the distress from famine and calamities, 
to establish h ospitals, resthouses, charity-halls, etc. All this 
it essayed to do in addition to its primary functions of 
defence, order an ^ just ice. As Hindu theory emphasises 
times without number, the king was to be the father of the 
people . As the A^okan inscriptions testify, the state was to 
be paternal in the widest sense of the term. Laissez-faire 
never commanded the allegiance of India. At its highest, 
the Hindu state wa s not merely a culture state but an all- 
pervasive moral and .spiritual association. The glory of 
tlie situation was that in spite of the missionary zeal which 
moved its spirit at several epochs, it was generally tolerant 
of all forms of religious belief. A few bitter religious per- 
secutors like Pusyamitra and ^a^&nka certainly flit across 
the stage of ancient India but, as a rule, Hindu monarchs, 
64 
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G b e o k s 
Despobism. 


on 


even burning enthusiasts like A^oka, tolerate(l _alLD r.Beds. 
greaohed toleration.. and even .w.ent to the ex tent of patron- 
ising sects other than their own. It seems that metaphy- 
sical inquiries pursued for long had resulted in the rise 
and persistence of so many divergent schools of thought that 
every one was forced to adjust himself to differences and 
to recognise the imperative necessity of toleration. 

The ideals of the Hindu state were certainly high. Its 
weak point was the despotic character of the hereditary 
monarchy. Sooner or later the sceptre 
was bound to fall into incapable, 
wicked or oppressive hands. The tyranny 
revealed in Kalhana’s Rajatarahgint makes the flesh creep. 
The high-handedness of officials, particularly of those in 
the lowest rung, was not easy to restrain. Nevertlieless 
there w ere cgrtain checks which QperAted-to_mitigate-.the 
evils inseparable from the. system. Custom could not be 
lightly disregarded. Following the earlier writers ^ukra 
defines De^adharma as “ custom which may or may not owe 
its origin to ^ruti but is always followed by the people in 
different climes.”* The local practices could be violat ed only 
at the risk of .trouble. Religion which always had a mighty 
hold on ancient India v?'as another . tempering, _ stabilising 
'Bind conservative influence, in politics. The idea of Dharma 
was "deeply imbedded in the Hindu mind. Dharma, said 
the Mahabh§,rata, upheld all creatures.'' Even earlier, the 
Brihad&ranyaka Upanisad had laid down that Dharma had 
been created by Brahman, that Dharma was the king of 
kings and that there was nothing higher than Dharma.® 
The idea, in fact, had appeared with the Vedas. In the 
Vedio hymns, as Max Miiller puts it, rita from meaning 


‘ ^ukrantti,IV,III,64. 

MabS.bhfi,Tata, S&nti Parvan, OIX, 8—13. 
® BribadAranyaka Upanisad, 1,4, 11 — 14. 
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the order of. the heavenly bodies became in time the name 
for moral order and righteousness.’ It sustained the 
world.* Prom the Br&hmanas the idea of Dharma passed 
to Buddhists. “Dharma is not simpl y l aw, ” says 
Rhys Davids speaking of Buddhism, “bjjt that which 
imdorlies and inclu des the law — a word often most diffi- 
cult to translate and best rendered by truth or righteous- 
ness.”® Mrs. Rhys Davids explained it as the norma], 
nooessar}’, eternal order and law of all moral and spiritual 
things.* The Jainas always define Dharma so as to 
include the law of inanimate matter. The Hindu y iew. of 
Dharma as the fovmdatipn of order imdj therefore, transoend- 
ing all merely^liuman authority could not fail, to exercise 
some mflii'eno e on rulers, and to serve as a eheck on, .the 
passive ffiyalt^ ofjLho people. Besides these moral checks 
there were what may be called the checks of expediency or 
enlightened self-interes t. Princes who were often anxious 
to extend their dominions and who wore always liable to 
aggression from neighbouring states must, for purposes of 
elfective defence and offence alike, keep their subjects 
contented and well-disposed. In his discussion of foreign 
policy Kautalya emphasises that a king desirous of conquests 
should keep his subjects well-pleased lest they should be 
won over by the enemy. The presence of feudatories, ever 
ready^ to strike a blow for independence, was another check 
of expediency on a king. With his own subjects disaffected, 
a suzerain would hardly be able to control liis feudatories. 
Lastly, the Hindu monarchy, like every other despotism, 
was tempered by assassination and insurrection. This 
explains the extraordinary severity of the law of treason 
in ancient India. 

^ Max Miiller, IliblDorb LccIutcb, 1B78, p. 235. 

* Gf. MahdbharBta, Knrua Parvan, OXIX, 59 ; Manu, IV, 176 ; 
Matsya Purfiija , CXLV, 27 ; OOXIjI, 3, 4. 

* Hbys Davids, liuddkism, p. 45. 

* Mrs. Kbys Davids, Buddbism, p. 85. 
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The Hindu state was never a^hup.pjaoy. The occasion- 


al appearance of Brahmanic ruling dynasties was a mere 
accident like the existence of Vai^ya and 
sS®andoLt“ ^<idra dynasties. As a rule, the sceptre 
was wielded by Ksatriyas or those who 
were fictitiously recognised as Ksatriyas. ^ The inscriptions 
and the foreign acoounts indicate that the oxtreine Brah- 
manic claims, set forth in the Dharma Sdtras, Dharraa ^tlstras 
and Purapas, were not fully conceded in practice. T^.ej>i:m-i 
leges which Braiimapas did actually enjoy. .in .practice js^re 
seriously curtailed under Buddhist and Jaina.,T,egimes. 
Nevertheless the Hindu state, though not a theocracy, was . 
often influenced by the Brdhmapas, who_p.osed as Jrtie\ 


depositories of learning, law and religion. The Purohit a 
was always beside the king. Bifiliinanas suppliedjnany 
counsellors, judges and other olBoials. Doubtful points of 
law were often referred to Bifthmana paripads. The stateV 
recognised the facts of caste and ~sarfatl ier hard on t he ' 
lower classes. Apart from the evidence of the theoretical 
Dharma Sfttras, Dharraa ^Sstras, Artha^fistras and Purflnas, 
Alberflni testifies to the disabilities imposed on Sudras in 
the matter of justice and all that pertains to the higher life 
of man. The inscriptions sliow that most of the grants of 
land or presents of money and articles were made to BrMi- 
manas. Suzerains or feudatories, in the north or south, 
when addressing their subjects through inscriptions, begin 
by mentioning the BrfLhraanas and thus recognise their 
social primacy. Fraoed labour, which is all ud ed to i n so 
mansMnsoriptions, must haye.,fallen on tire lower _ classes. 
It Is from the dominance of oaste that Hindu administration 


* For alleged early contests between BrShmanas and Ksatriyas for 
supremacy (Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Part I, Ch. Ill) there is no 
tangible evidence. No safe inference can be drawn from the myths of 
Paradu Bdma’s extermination of Ksatriyas in the Purdpas and the 
Mahdbhdrata (Adi Parvan, LXl V). 
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draws its darkest slain. In spite of its anxiety to pi;pmote 
morality and righteou sness, it was alien to ail ideas of 
demooraoy, of e quality or ojjual opportunity. .The influence of 
caste on administration is clear from authentic records. It is 
worth -while inquiring how far the stale in its turn influenced 
the development of caste. Buddhist and Jaina kings would 
naturally reduce its political signiflcance, though nothing 
could o bliteratfllt.' Foreign or mixed tribes and clans which 
possessed themselves of political authority got installed 
as Ksatriyas and thus affected the old order. Some rulers 
claim in their inscriptions that they actually enforced the 
rules of caste.* If so, such action would promote the 
tendency of the community to split into innumerable sub- 
castes. The size of a principality, whether that of a 
suzerain or a feudatory, was usually small. A ruling of 
the stale on a matter of caste would operate over a re- 
stricted area and thus differentiate one group of a wide- 
spread caste from all others. In course of time they would 
be permanently disunited. Government servants of various 
grades would come to form classes of their own ; 
classes which, after the Hindu fashion, would develop into 
castes. Kayasthas, already referred to, furnish an example. 
More direct means might sometimes be employed. Sir 
William Hunter has recorded the tradition that certain ruler.-t 
of Orissflj finding themselves in need of moro BrS-hmanas 
than existed in their dominions, promoted whole groups to 
Br&hmanahood. As the old Br&hmanas refused to admit 
the new ones to oomme nsality and intermarriage, the 
latter formed themselves into new castes. The Jaina 
tradition recorded in the Adi Puraija that King Bharata, 
.son of the first Tirthakara I^i^abha, created Jaina Brdh- 
maijas out of Kgatriyas, Vaisyas and ^fldras is suggestive. 
The Rfijas of Ohambft arc said to have bestowed on some 


‘ See, for instance, Ep. Ind., I, No. 45. 
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A comparative study of the insoriptions reveals the fact 
that tlie number of officers steadily increased in the north 
•with the lapse of time until the last age presented the 
greatest number of them. Of the statu s of ministe rs, •who 
.next to the king, form ed iTi'e luehe^ rung jof the..offioial 
ladder, enough has be en said before with reference to 
v ario us epoohs > and regions. But it may be emphasised 
here that, t hough creatures of the king, they o ccupie d 
a position of the highest dignity and respon sibility. As 
the Junfigadh Inscription of Rudradtiman shows, they 
sometimes dared to oppose the king. Somadeva Sfiri lass 
down that one of the essential features of ministership was 
that the king should be afraid of ministers. 

The division of a terri tory into province s, jdistriots .and 
even lo\^r aammistrativ e, areas ..is. anotlier. noticeable 
featu re of the Hindu system at least from the Mauryan 
period onwards.^ Some of the provinces were governed by 
princes of the blood and others by men drawn from a sort 
of ruling class. The tenures^of Dffices„-.were generally., long. 
The emp l os’me nt of feudatories in high .office, the practice 
of p.'iyment through grants of land, the occasional hereditary 
tr^smission of offices and the practical restriction of all 
liigh offices to a small class gave a deep feudal tinge to the 
whole administration. But that was only part of the order 
of the day. So long as the central power was not assailed 
by enemies and was wielded by capable hands, it could 
make itself felt. 

The position of tho village as the lowest, unit of ad- 
ministration .need not be .discussed ..again. But it maybe 
emphasised that a village would naturallj' tend to develop 
a consciousness of its own. The ancient Hindu village 
bore some resemblance to that of China, Indo-China and 
Siam. The functional organisatio n, _typifie.d.by. ..the guild, 
could not have the same BxUyi and permanence or the same 
keen sense of autonomy.. Nevertheless, as the inscriptions, 
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coins; seals and literature alike prove, the guild be same a 
real factor in • the eoonoinic life of ; the • com munity an d 
appropriated some social and judicial functions. Addi-tflJilh 
this tile numerous castes and sub-castes with customs a nd 
usages of their own and it is clear th at Hindu go vernment, 
in the” wideSi sense of regulation, _was essenti^^ 
pluralistic one. The whole Hindu system of social an d 
political organisation seems to have developed .concurrently 
on the biase s _pf.race, ocofflation an d regipn. There could 
be no question of unifled loyalty and allegiance. Social 
development had been multilinear. JLoyalty, likejpvereigji^^^ 
was split up. In the multitude of associations and' organisa- 
tions, the task of the state was (1) to sec u re andlj naintain 
those conditions of life in which each group_ cquld^express 
itself in the. best and fullest manner , and wi thout detrimen t 
to the rest and (2) to adopt all direct-means for t he 
furtherance of popular good and happiness. 

How far the Hindu state succeeded in this task is a 
question difiScult to answer in the lamentable absence of 

adequate data. Nor is a single judgment 

The failure possible. Owing to the vicissitudes of 
and success of t j- , • j i. 

the Hindu State. Indian history, each region and epoch 

should be discussed by itself. But for 
that there is not sufficient material. Taking a broad, 
comprehensive view, it is not possible to make any un- 
qualiQed statement on the achievements of the Hindu state. 
It mus.t.be admitted that the, despotism could occasionally 
Joad to oppression, sometimes severe,, even .diabolipal. Not 
to speak of the Efijatarahgini, N^gasena remarks in Milinda- 
Panha that ‘'some people have... left -the-cwprld at the 
tyranny of kings.” ^ The personal expenditure of princes, 
the heavy bill of the palace, the pomp and pageantry of the 
court, and frequent wars are likely to have told grievously 


* Milinda Pauha, II, 1, 6. See'also IV, 22. 
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on the tax-payer-:j )n th e poor peasant, j.u'tisan or .laboiu’er. 
The Hindu state sanction ed too many tolls and petty dues 
and too much foroed .I abour. it failed signally to reclaim the 
tribes on the frontiers or in the centre of India. It fell a victim 
to caste and deliberately refused to bring the lower classesl 
into line vrith the rest of Hindu sooietj* or to encourage 
their higher life. It_allied-i(self.Avith.priestorart_an(^con-, 
serva tism and helped perpetuate the .distinctions between 
nianan d man.. Lastly, the Hindu s ^e. parochial, , short- 
sighted and i solated, iconi-tlie rest of the world, failed to 
keep abreast of the times tmd to organise the resources 
of the country against successive foreign invasions. At 
last in the thirteenth century it shipwrecked in the storms 
it was incapable of weathering. 

On the other hand, the Hindu state was generally 
aliv e to some .vital . interests^pf the people^ It encouraged 
agriculture and .looked after_iiTigntion. It stepped in to 
save the consumer from exorbitant profiteering and allowed 
all classes of craftsmen to band together. It cared for 
the .means of^cmnniunication. and had no small share in 
promoting the homogeneity- oL culture ..throughout the 
country. The rulers often provided for the c.omfor ts of 
travellers and sick people and showed unstinted generosity 
to the poor people. The Hindu courts fav our ed poets and 
sclmlars and endowed academies and veritable universities 
whioli won the enthusiastic admiration of great Chinese 
scholars. The Hindu state succeeded in maintaining 
conditions favourable to the rise of systems of philosophy 
which still command respect, religions which, in certain 
aspects, touch the sublimest heights, and a literature which 
ranks among the great literatures of the world. Sometimes 
the state directly took the lead in moral and religious 
reform. Under A^oka and Kaniska it helped transform 
the higher life of India and transmitted to the Par East a 
gospel which still warms and illumines its spiritual life. 


65 
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Mdnava Orihjja Sutra. Ed. P. Knauer. St. Petersburg. 1897. 

Pdraskara Grihya Stitra. Ed. A. P. Stenzler. Leipzig, 1876. 

Aivaldyana Grihya Siitra. Ed. A. P- Stenzler. Leipzig, 1864. 

Kh&dira Grihya SAtra. Ed. and tr. Oldenberg, S. B. B., XXIX. 

Gohhila Grihya SAtra. Ed. P. Knauer. Dorpat, 1884. 

SAiikhdyana Grihya SAtra. Ed. Oldenberg, in Ind. Stud XV, 

C. DHARif A SUTRAS. 

Gautama Dharma Sdsira (Sfttra). Ed. Stenzler, London, 1876. 

Baudhdyana Dharma Sdstra. Ed. B. Hultzsch, Leipzig, 1884. 

Apastambiya Dharma SAtra. Ed. BiVhler, Bombay, 1868 and 1872 
(in two parts). 

Fdstf fJrtr Dharma SAtra. Ed A. PUhrer. Bombay, 1833. 

Translations in S. B. E., Vols. II and XIV. 

III. The Epics. 

The Brihaddevatd , edited and translated by A. A. Macdonell. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1004. 

The texts of the epics, the MahSbharata and the Rfim6yana, have 

come down in various recensions, but no one edition can be said to be 

wholly accurate. 

The Calcutta edition of the Mahdbhdrata (1884 — ^9) includes the 

. Harivamsa. The Bombay edition (1888) does not contain it 
and also differs in some places from the Calcutta edition. 
The text handed down by South Indian tradition and pub- 
lished at Kombakonam differs substantially from the north- 
ern recensions. It has been published in Bombay, 1906—10. 
The northern texts are in general use. The earliest surviv- 
ing, though fragmentary, commentary on the Mahfibharata 
is that by SarvaiBa Nar&yana, going back at least to the 
14th century A.D. The best known is that of Ntlakantha, 
16th century A.D. 
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The R^nidiiana text has a similar history. The Hongal text, without 
the last book, was published by Q. Gorresio in Paris, 1843— 
60. The Bombay edition, with the complete text, appeared 
in 1896. The South Indian readings given in another edition 
(published in Bombay, 1905) do not materially diHer from 
the above edition. 

Translations. The Mahfibhfirata in the northern recension was trans- 
lated into English by P. 0. Ray in Calcutta, 1883—96 ; also by 
M. N. Dutta (Calcutta, 1896). R. C. Dutta published an 
abridged translation (London, 1899). P. 0. Ray’s translation 
has been generally followed in the text. 

G. Gorresio edited the epic with an Italian translation in 1843—67, 
A beautiful commentary was published by Jacobi 
(Bonn, 1893). 

R. T. H. QriflSth published an abridged translation (Benares, 1896). 

J. Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts (London, 1868 -84) gives copious 
extracts from the religious chapters of the epics. 

Hopkins, E. W. The. Great Epic of India, and India Old and New 
(New York, 1901). 

J.A.O.S., Vol. XIII, 1888, for the social and military 

position of the ruling caste. 

IV. Arthas'Astras. 

Arthasdstra of Kautalya. Edited by R. Shamasastry, Mysore, 1909. 

The Ms. came from a village near Ooiyeevaram in T&milakam 

Translation by the same, Bks. 1— IV, Mysore, 1908. Bks. 

V — XV, Ind. Antiquary, 1909-10. Complete in one work. 
Bangalore, 1916; second edition, 1919. 

Jolly and SchmidTs Edition of the Arthasdstra, with the Nayaoan- 
drikS, Commentary on a section of the work, has been pub- 
lished in the Puuj&b Sanskrit Series (Lahore, 1926); 
Ganapati SSstri^s edition with a commentary of bis own in 
the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 

Kdmandali<fs work is styled Nitisdra but it is for the most part 
a summary of Kautalya. The Nitisdra, with the Jayaman- 
gala Commentary by ^aukardrya has been edited by Gana- 
pati bfistri and published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
1912. 

The Sdrhaspatya SAtra has been edited and translated by P. W, 
Thomas in the PuHjdb Sanskrit Series, 1921. It appeared 
at first in Le Museon, 1916, pp. 131—166. 
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V. Dharma SS.stras. 

The Manava Dharma Sdstra. Edited by N. N. Muudalik witb com- 
mentaries, Bombay, 18S6; by J. Jolly, London, 1887. Earlier 
editions appeared at Calcutta, 1813; London, 1825; and at 
Paris in 1830. 

Translations First by Sir W. Jones ; by BUhler in 8. B. E., 
V ol. XV, vritb an excellent introduction; and by A. 0. Bur- 
nell and E. W, Hopkins (London, 1E84). By OangS Nfitha Jbd, 
■with tbe commentary of Medli&titbi, Calcutta, 1921—23. 

Vai^nava Dharma Sdstra. Edited by Jolly. Calcutta, 1881. 

Ydjnavalkya D harma Sdstra. Edited by Stenzier. Berlin, 1849. 

Mitdh^ard, Bombay, 1909. Translation by S. C. Vidy&ratna. Allfibfi- 
bSd, 1918. 

Ndrada Svirili. Edited by Jolly. Calcutta, 1886. 

Brihaspati Smriti. Edited in tbe Ananddframa Sanskrit Series. 
Poona. Translated by Jolly in S. B. E., Vol. XXXIII. 

The Dharma Sdstra Sadigraha. Edited by Pandit Jtvfinanda Vidyfi- 
sfigam. Calcutta, 1876. 

(Contains the texts attributed to Atri, Visnu, Harita, Yfijfia- 
valkya, USdnas, Angiras, Yama, Apastamba, Samavarta, Kdt- 
y&yana, Bjihaspati, ParSlam, Vyfisa, Sankha, Likbita, Daksa, 
Sftt&tapa, Vasis^ha, Gautama and Vriddha Gautama.) Vol. 
VII of the S. B. E. Series contains translation of the Visnu 
by Jolly, The Xfirada Smriti and some parts of Brihaspati 
are in Vol. XXXIIL 

B&lambhat^t— a gloss on the Mitakfarfl by Bfilambhatta, ed. Govind 
Das, Bibliotheca Indica Series. 

Aparfirka’s Commentary on Yfijuayalkya Sm^riti, 2 vols, Anandfisrama, 
Poona, 1903-4. 

Vifivarftpa’s Commentary, ed. S. S. Setlur, 1912, Madras. It forms the 
basis of VijuaneSvara’s MitSksara. Ntlakantha’s Vyavahfira- 
MayOkha was translated by Borradaile in 1827. His Niti- 
mayOkha was lithographed at Benares in 1880. 


VI. Pur&nas. 

Padma Purdna, Ed. V. N. Mandalika. Poona, 1894. 
l''ard/in Purdna. Ed. Pandit HrisikeSa. Calcutta. 1893. 

Vd yu Purdna. Ed. Rfijendra Lfila Mitra. Calcutta, 1880. 

Karma Purdna. Ed. Xilamani Mukhopddhyfiya. Calcutta, 1890. 
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Bhdgavata Purdna. Edited by Nityaavardpa Brahmacfirin, Brin- 
ddvaaa, 1916-7. 

Brahma Vaivarta Purdna. Published by KsemarSia Krigiiadfisa. 
Bombay, 1809. 

Garuda Purdna. Ibid., 1906-7. 

Brahma Purdna. Ibid., 1906. 

Ndrada Purdna. Ibid., 1906. 

Purdna. Ibid., 1S08. 

Mdrkan^eya Purdna. Ed. Pandit Kanbaiyd Jjfila. Ibid , 1910. 

Visnu Purdna. Published by Ksemivrfija ^rl Krisiiaddsa, Bombay, 
1910. 

lAhga Purdna. Ibid., 1907. 

Shanda Purdna. Ibid., 1909. 

Agni Purdna. Published in Bibl. Indira, 1873—9. 

Bhavi^ya Purdna. Ibid., 1910. 

Vdmana Purdna. Jagaddhitecchu Press, Bombay, 1886. 

Malaya Purdna. AnandfiSrama Sanskrit Series, No, 64. Poona, 1907, 


TbANSIiATIONS, 

Mdrkandeya Purdna. Translated by P. B, Pargiter. Oalotitta, 1904. 

Vi^nu Purdna. Translated by H. H. Wilson. Vols. I— V. Edited by 
P, Hall. Vole. VI — X. London, 1864—70. (A storehouse of 
information about the legendary history of the Epics and 
Purdnas.) 

Brahma Vaivarta Purdna. Part I. Tranelated by RSjendra Ndth 
Sen. Sacred Books of the Hindus. Allahabad, 1920. 

Mataya Purdna. (Ohaps. 1 — 291.) 2 Vols. Translated by “ A Taluqdar 
of Oudh.” Ibid., 1917, 

Ganida Purdna. Translated by Ernest Wood and B. V. Subrahman- 
yam. Ibid., 1911. 

Pargiter, P. H. The Purdna Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age. 
Oxford, 1913. An excellent collection of different useful 
texts -with translations. 

Pargiter, P. B. Earliest Indian Traditional History. J. B. A. S., 1914. 

Fleet, J. P, The Kaliyuga Bra. J.B.A.S., 1911. 

UPAEUHiNAS. 

BrahmUnda Purdna. ^rtvenfcatelvara Press. Bombay, 1906. 

Qanaia Purdna. Gopfila Narfiyana and Oo. Bombay, 1892, 
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Brihaddharma Purdna. (Bibl. Indies.) 

Sanra Purdna. AnandfiSrsma Sanskrit Serios, 1889, Poona. 

KaliJid Pur&na. Venkatesrara Press, Bombay, 1891. 
Bnhanndradti/a Purdna, (Bibl. Ind.) 

IfarasiJ'nJia Purdna. Granfcha RatnamfilS. Edition by Uddhavficfirya. 
Bombay, 1889. 


VII. Buddhist Literature. 

Aiiguttara Bikdya. Ed. by R. Morris and E. Hardy. Pali Text Society. 

London, 1886—1900. 

Apaddna. Not yet editeil. 

Atihasdlini. Ed. bj' Eduard Muller. P. T. S. London, 1897. 
Bliammapada. Edited by SOriyagoda Sumaugal Thera. P. T. S. 
London, 1914. 

Translation by Max lilUller. 8. B. E , Vol. X. 

— Commentary. Edited by H. 0. Norman. P. T. S. 
London, 1906 — 14. 

Dtgha Ifiltdfia, Edited by J. W. Rhys Davids and J. E. Carpenter. 
P. T. S. Loudon, 1890—1911. 

Commentary Sumangala Vildsint. Edited by R. 

Davids. P, T. S. London, 1886. 

Dipa Vafnsa. Edited and translated by Oldenberg. London, 1879. 
JDirgdraddna. Edited by B. B. Cowell and R. h. Neil. Cambridge, 
1886. 

Jdtakas. Edited by V. Pausb'dll. London, 1877 — ^97. 

Translation by various scholars under the 

editorship of E. B. Cowell. Cambridge, 1895—1913. 
J iHakamdld by Arya Sftra, tr. from the Sanskrit by J. S. Speyer, Lon- 
don, 1895. 

Buddhist Legends. Tr. from the original Pfi.li text of the 
Dhammapada Commentary, by E. W. Burlingame. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1921. 

Lolita Yistara. Edited by Rajendra Lfila Mittra. Calcutta, 1877 ; by 
S. Lefmann. Halle, 1902 — 1908. 

MaJidvaiilsa. Edited by W. Geiger. P. T. S. London, 1908; and 
translated by the same in 1912. 

Mahnvastu. Edited by E. Senart. Paris, 1882— 97. 

Majjhima Nikaga. Edited by V. Trenckner and R. Chalmers. P. T. S. 
London, 1888—99. 
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Mili»dapa}iha. Kdited b> V. Trencknor. London, 1880. 

— Translation by R. llavids. S. 13. 1(5. Vols, XXXV, 

XXXVl, O.'cford, 1890-4. 

Samantapdaddikd. A Commentary on the Vinaya. An edition ol 
it has just been published by the Pfili Text Society. 
Safnyiitta Nilcdpa. Fldited by Li^on Foer and Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
P.T.S. London. 1884— 1904. 

Thera Gdthd and Thcri Gdtha are Psalms of the Buddhist Brethren 
and Sisters. Edited by OldenberB and Pisohel respectively, 
and translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids. P. '1’. S, London, 
Uddna. Edited by P. Steinthall. P.T.S. London, 1886; and trans- 
lated by D. M StronR. London, 1902. 

Vimdnavatthu. Edited by E. R (loonaratne. P.T’.S. Loudon, 1886, 
Vinaya. Edited by II. Oldenberg. London, 1879—83. 

Vinaya Texts. Translated by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg. 8, B. B. 
XIII, XVir, XX. O.vford, 1881-5. 

The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepul, by Rfijendra Ltila Mitra. 
Calcutta, 1882. 


VIII. Jatna Literature. 

Garifra Sahgraha. Ahmedabad, 1884. 

Jaina Kathdraina Ko^a. 8 vols. Bombay, 1890. 

The Kunvira Pdla Carita, l)y Heraa Oandra, Edited by S. P. Pandit 
(Bom, Sans, Series). 1900. 

Sthavirdvali Garita, by Heina Oandra. Edited by Jacobi (Bibliotheca 
Indica). Calcutta, 1891. 

The Hammtra Mahd Kdvya of Nayaeandra SAri (Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. Vm, pp. 66—73). Bombay, 1879. 

The Sukrita SaTiiktrtana, of Arisifnha Translated by B. H. Burgess. 

(Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXT, 1902.) 

Indian Studies. G. Biihler. The JagadO Carita oI SarvUnanda, a 
historical romance from Gniarfit. "Wien, 1892. 
Dhanaiijaya’s Dvisandhuna. Edited by Pandit ^ivadatta and K. P. 

Parab. Kavyamfild No. 49. Bombay, 1893. 

Tasastilaka Gampft by Somadeva Sftri. Ibid., No. 70. Bombay, 1901. 
Bdla Bhdrata by Amnracandra Sftri. Ibid., No. 46. Bombay, 1894. 
Homo Gandra's Jaina Rdmdya'ia. Calcutta, 1876. Poona, 1890. 
Layhu Arhanniti. AhmeddhSd. 

The Kailw Xb$a, or Treasury of Stories. Translated from Sanskrit 
Manuscripts by C. H. Tavrney. London, 1896. 
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Prahandhacint&mani, of MerutungficAira. Edited b> KAmaRandra 
Dinnnfilha. Bombay, 1SS8. Translated by 0. H. Tawnoy 
(Bibl. Ind.). Galoutta, 1899. 

^rip&laearita or Sri Pala Rdjano Rds. Second Edition, Bombay, 
1876. 

Somadeva Siiri, Nitiv&kyfimritam ■with a commentary by an 
unkno'wn pandit, in the Manika Cnndra GranthamdlA, 22. 
Bombay, Vikrama Era 1979. 

The Mahd Purdna, comprising the Adi PurAna by JinasenScArya 
and its continuation, the Uttara Purina by Gunabhadr.i- 
cfiryn has been published with a Hindi translation by Lfila 
BAma Jaina, in the Sydd'vada Granthamala, Bombay. 

Kirti Kaumudi by Somesvaradera. Edited by A. V. Katbavate 
(Bom. Sans. Series), No. 23. Bombay, 1883. 

The Gaudavaho. An historical poem in Prakrit, by Vfikpatirija. 

Edited by S. P. Pandit (Bom. Sanskrit Series, No. XXXIV). 
Bombay, 1887. 

P, .Taeobu On Mahftvim and his predecessors. (Ind. Antiq., Vol IX.) 
Bombay, 1880. 

J. Klatt. Extracts from the historical records of the Jainas (Ind, 
Antiq., Vol. XI, pp. 243-256). 1883. 

Bhadrabdlnt, Kalpa Sfttrn. Ed. H, Jacobi, Leipzig, 1879. 

IX. Niti S&stras. 

Kdmandaha, Nitisara. Edited by Gaqapati Sfistri in Triyendram 
Sanskrit Series, 

Stihra Nitisdra. Edited by Gustav Oppert. Madras, 1882 Trans- 
lated ■with notes by B. K. Sarkar in the S. B. H., AllahAbSd. 

VTramUrodaya, Rdjaniti Prakdsa. By Mitm Misra. Edited in the 
Cho-wkhambhft Sanskrit Series, BenSres. 

J^ilaha’itha's Piti Mai/iihha. Lithographic edition. Benfires, 1880. 

Rdjaniti of Chapdisvara, ed. K. P. Jnyas^wal. 

Vaisampdyana, NitipraMiihd, ed. Gustav Oppert. Madras, 1882. 

Yuktikalpataru (attributed to Bhoja), ed. Iswara Chandra SAstri, 
Calcutta, 1917. 

X. General Literature. 

Asvagho^a. Buddha Carila. The ^riputra Prakarana and other 
fragments of plays. Published by Luders. 
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BJidsa. All his dramas have been edited by T. Ganapati ^jlstrin in 
the Trivondram Sanskrit Scries, 1012 — 16. The chief of 
them are the Dftta Ghatotkaca, Urubhahga, Dfttav&kya, Bflia 
Oarita, Avimfirakn, Pratyfifiyaugandharfiyapa, and Svnpna- 
ydsavadattS.. 

SMraka. The Mricohaka^ikfi. Bditcd by Stonzler, Bonn, 1847; 
and by Pandit Jlydnanda Vidyas&gara. Oalcutla, 1891. 
A good translation by Kyder styled “ The Little Olay 
Cart.” 

Kalidasa. The Raghuvaiiifia and Knmara Sambhava. Bditcd by 
StenrAer in 1832 and 1838, London, and later by several scho- 
lars. The Abhiifiann ^akuntala (edited by M. TJ. Kale, Bom- 
bay, 1894, and by Monier- Williams, Oxford, 1876. Transla- 
tion by the same,|6th Edition, London, 1894). VikramorvoSl, 
edited by Vaidya, Bombay, 1895. Mfilavikdgnimitra, edited 
by Bollensen, 1879, Leipzig; S. P. Pandit, Bpmbay, 1869. Se- 
veral other editions. 

Bhdravi. Kir&t&rjuntya. Edited by J. VidySsagara. Calcutta, 1876. 
Translated by Sohiitz Bielefleld, 1843. Many later editions. 

Suiandhu, VdsavadattS. Edited with Introduction by P, Hall in 
Bibliotheca Indica, 1869. 

Bdnabhaita. Har^acarita. Edited by Vidydsfignrn, Calcutta, 1883. 

Translation by Thomas and Cowell, Royal Asiatic Society. 
London, 1897. Eddambarf, edited by Peterson, Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, 1889. Edited with Commentary and publish- 
ed by the Rirnayo Sflgara Press, Bombay, 1896. Translated 
with occasional omissions by C. M. Ridding, Royal Asiatic 
Society, London, 1896. 

Daridin. Dasakumdracarita, Part I, edited by Buhler. Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, 2nd Edition, 1888. Part II by Peterson, ibid., 
1891. Edited also by P. Banerji, Calcutta, 1888. 

Pancatantra. Edited by J. Hertel, 1910, and translated in 1909. 

Bhartrihari. Nitisataka. Several editions. 

{Attributed to) JETar^a. Ratnflvali with Commentary. Nirpaya Sdgara 
Press, Bombay, 1895. 

Hdg&nanda. Edited by J. Vidyfts&gara. Calcutta, 1873. Ed. 
R. D. Earmakar, 2nd edition, Bombay, 1923. PriyadarsikS. 
Edited by R.V. Eri^namachariar, Srirangam, 1906. Trans- 
lated by G. Strehly, Paris, 1888. 

Bha^^ihavya. Attributed without solid reasons to Bhartrihari. 
Edited by M. R. Eale. Bombay, 1897 (with translation). 
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Bliavabhtiti. Malatimfidham. Edited by R. G. Bhandarkar. Bombay, 
1906. 

Mahdvira Carita. Edited by F. H. Trithen. London, 1848. 
Tr, by J. Pickford. London, 1892. UttararainacBTita. 
Edited and translated by S. K. Belvnlkar, P. V. Kane and 
others, 

Mdgha, SiSup&labadha. Edited with Commentary by Vidydsdgnra, 
1884. Ed. with Mailindthn’s Barvamkasa commentary by 
Durgd Prasfida and Sivadatta. 4th edition, Bombay, 1906. 
Visdl'hadatta. Mudrfi RakgaBn. Edited by Hillebrandt. Breslau, 
1912. Translated by Wilson. Also edited with translation 
by M. R. Kale. 

Bhatta JTdrdyana. The Venf Samhdrn. Edited by J. Grill, Leipzig, 
1871. Translated by S. M. Tagore. Calcutta, 1880. 
Ndr&yana. Hitopadesa. Edited by Peterson. Bombay, 1887. 

BiJhana. Vikramahkadeva Carita. Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 14. 
SdjaielcJiara. Bdla Ramdyana and B^Ia Bhfirata. 

Karp Aramafij art. Edited by Stein Konow. Tr. by Lanman. 
1901. 

Sriharia. Naisadhiya Carita. Edited with the Commentary of Nftrfi- 
yana by Siradatta fiastrt. Bombay, 1894. 

Kavirdja. Rflghavapdijdavtya. Edited with Commentary in the 
Kavyamftlft Series, Bombay. 

Padmagupta. NavasahasShknoarita. Edited in the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, 1895 (No. 63). 

Kalhana, Rajatarahgint. Edited by M. A. Stein. Bombay, 1892. 
Translated, London, 1900. 

K^emondra. Brihatkathamaujart, Bbdrata Mafijari and Rfimayana 
Ma&jart in the Kdryamdld. 

Somadcva. Kath&saritsagara. 

Cdnahga 5f}frars’ (appendix to R. Shamasastry’s edition of the Artha- 
sastra, 1919). 


XI. Epigraphy. 

Epigraphia Indiea. Bombay. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I (Revised edition by P. 
Hultzsch). Vol. Ill, by Fleet. 

Inscriptions of A^oka, ed. D. R. Bhandarkar and S. N. 
hlajumdar. Calcutta, 1920. 

Annual Reports of the Arclieeological Stirveg of India. 
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Inscriptions of the Madras Presideneu. ISdilctl by V. HaiiRfichftryn. 
Madras, 1010. 

Epigraphia Carnaiica, Lewis Rice, Vols. 1 to IV. UniiKuloro, 1880 — 
08. Vol. V. MnnKalore. 1002. l''«rtlior volumes. HaiiRaloro, 
1902-6. 

Madras Government Epigrapliist’s Reports. 

Annual Reports of the Arehacologieat Stirvcg of Western India, 

Hgderabad Arehwologieal Surtwy. 

J. Pit. Vogel. Anticiiiitics of Clininb i Slate. 001011110,1011. 

Bhagveina Lain Indraji led. Uiihler). T went > -three Inscriptions 
from Nepfil. Bonilmy, 18S5. 

Numerous Inseriplions are edited, often with translations, 
in Indian Antiquary ; .iournal of the Royal Asiatic Society', 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society ; Journal of the Bom- 
bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ; J otirnal of the 
Bih&r and Orissa Research Society. 

Prdcinalckhamdla ed. Bhnvadnlta Snstrt, ^ivadnlln and Kfislniilh 
Pftprjurong Parab. Bombay, 1697, 1003. 

Jainalckhasafngraha {in .Ininn Vividlm Sfihilya SftBtrnmal& Series). 
Bd. Pftraijncandrn Nfibara. Calcutta, 1018, 

Behistdn Inscriptions. Bd. and tr. L. W. King and U. G. Thompson. 

The Sculptures and Inscription of Darius the Great on the 
Kook of BehistOn in Persia. London, 1007. 

Xll. Numismatics. 

Cunningham, A. The Coins of Alexander’s Successors in the Bast. 
London, 1873 (Numismatic Chronicle, 1SG8— 73). 

Gardner, P. Coins of the Greek and Soythic Kings of Bnctria and 
India. British Museum Catalogue, 1880, 

Whitehead, iZ. B. Indo-Qrcek Coins. Lahore Museum Catalogue, 
1. Oxford, 1006. 

Smith, V. A, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. 
I. Oxford, 1906. 

Rapson, E. J, Oataloguo of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the 
Western K^atrapas, Traikfitaka Dynasty and the Bodhi 
Dynasty. London, 1908. 

Allan, John. Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties and of 
^asfthka, King of Gau^a. London, 1914. 

A large number of coins ore noticed in the J ottrnals mentioned above 
in Section XI. 
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Xni. Foreign Accounts. 

A. GREHSK. 

Herodotus. Historr. tr. G. Rawlinson. London, 18oS— 60. 

Xenophon, Gyropsedia. Ed. and tr. "W. Miller, London and New York, 
1914. 

Mcgasfhenes. Fragments of the Indica. Ed. B. .A.. Schwanbeefc. 

Bonn, 1846, tr. J. VT. McOrindle, Ancient India as described 
by Megasthenes and Arrian. Calcutta, Bombay, and London, 
1877. 

Other translations by McGrindle are 

The Commerce and Savigaiion of the Ergthraian Sea. Calcutta, 
1879. This volume contains a translation (.with commentary) 
of Periplus Erythraei Maris by an unknown writer of the 
first Christian century, and of the second part of the Indika 
of Arrian, in which is described the memorable voyage of 
Nearchos from the mouth of the Indus to the head of the 
Persian Gulf. 

Aneicnf India as described by SSMas the Ktiidian. Calcutta, 1882. 
Kt^sias was the first writer who gave the Greeks a special 
treatise on India. The work is lost but we have an epitome 
of its contents by Photios. and fragments of it in other 
writers. 

Ancient India as described by Ptolemy. Calcutta, 1886. This volume 
contains not only Ptolemy’s Geography of India, but also 
his Geography of Central and Eaatern Asia, and a copy of 
his map of India. 

The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great. First Edition, 
"Westminster, 1893. New Edition, 1896. Contains trans- 
lations of the accounts of Alexander’s campaigns in India 
and Afghanistfiu found in Arrian, Q. Gurtius, Diodorus 
Siculus, Plutarch and Justinus. 

Ancient India as described in Olassical Literature, Being a collec- 
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Abhijuaua Sakuntala^ poli- 
tical 'toucL.es in, 313-— 15; 
king in, 313-14 ; officers 

■ in, 314; revenue in, 315. 

AbLimanyu, 86. 

AbLiseka,^ 331'. See also 
Coronation. 

AbLisekanataka, political 

. malter in, 318. 

Ab'u Zaidul Hasan, o£ Siraj, 
399. 

Abul Fazl, autbor of Ain-i- 
Akbari, 472, 480 ; on study 
of Sanskrit, 482. 

Acara, meaning of, 238. 

Ac&ranga Sutra (Jaina), 
types of polity in, 503. 

AcSiya, meaning of, 140. 

AcSry5L, meaning, etc., of, 
252 

AcLaemenides, 196. 

Acton, on MacLiavelli, 390. 

AdLikarana, 297. 

Adhilvaranaleldiaka, 432. 

Adbikarika, 381, 415. 

AdLinayaka, 456. 

Adbipatya, 37. 

Adbiraja, 36, 403. 

AdListuana, 297, 417. 

AdListlaya, 189. 

AdLvaiyu, 33. 

AdLj-^aksa, 451. 

Adi Purapa (Jaina), 391 — 
94; Brabinanas in, 392; 
creation of BraLmanas in, 
509 ; conception- of goveni- 
ment in, 392; consecration 
in, 392-93; institutions of 
government in, 393-94. 

67 ' 


AdisiiuLa, 402; and titles, 

_ 403. 

Aditya, 49. 

Adityasena, 292. 

Adityavardliana, 343. 

Administration, development 
in tLe HortL, 500—504; 
in Jatakas, of provinces, 
villages, etc., 146 sqq.; in 
Kalidasa, 313-14; in Kau- 
talya, 267 sqq. ; in MaLa- 
bbarata, 91 sqq.; in Rig- 
veda, 28 sqq.; Mauryan, 
Chap. VIII; general, and 
of the capital, 183—87, 
military, 188-89, pre- 
Mauryan, Chap. VII; of 
Guptas, 284 sqq., 292 sqq., 
after Gupta Empire, 305 
sqq. ; of Vijayanagara, 
470; under Andhras, 222, 
224 ; under A4oka, general, 
206 sqq. ; under Kusans, 
229; under satraps, 227- 
28; administrative mach- 
inery, of 8th to 16th cen- 
turies, in Almor^, 409-10, 
in Deccan, 410, 414-16, 
in Gujarat, 414, in Maga- 
dha, 405 — 408, in Marwar, 
Bundelkhand B a s t a r, 
Chaitisga^, M a 1 -w a, 
410-11, in Orissa, 40^ 
409, in Sindh, 401; of 
llth and 12th centuries, 
matei'ial for the study of, 
442, in Bengal and East 
Bengal, 450-^2, in Kama- 
rupa, 452-53, in Kanauja, 
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447 — 50, in ^ Malwu, and 
Central India, 463, in I 
Orissa, 462, in Western 
India, South, and Deccan, 
462 — 68; similarity of and 
its causes in various states 
after Harsa, 386-8T ; ad- 
ministrative system of the 
hlarathas, 471 sqq. ; of the 
7th century, 365 sqq., 
material for study of, 343 ; 
in Kashmii' and Chamba, 
Chap. XV. See also Gov- 
ernment, Xing, State, i 
Justice. ' 

Aediles, 186. 

Aelian, on munificence of 
Indian kings^ 181-82; on 
presents to kings, 191. 

Africa, relations between the 
whites and the blacks in 
South, 20. 

Aggamahesi, 119. 

Agni, 19, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 39, 43. 

Agni Parana, 281, 330 — 34; 
ambassadors and their 
classes in, 334; feudatories 
in, 333-34; foreign affaire 
in, 334; king and his j 
qualities and duties in, i 

330- 31; law and judicial 
administration in, 333; ! 
local government in, 332; 
ministers and officers in, 

331- 32; princes and their 
education in, 331 ; revenue 
in^ 333; state in, 330. 

Agnivarman, 311. 

Agrahara, 366, 423 ; code of, 
285 n. 

Agraharika, 42. 

Agriculture, and agricultur- 
ists under Mauryas, 189 — 
91; and emigration, etc., 
in Eautalya, 263-64; en- 


couraged by the Hindu 
State, 513 ; making the 
village unit of society, 8; 
predominance of, in India, 
ii T 

Ahuln, 95. 

Ahura, as an administrative 
division, 297,_ 383. 

Aindra Mahabhiseka, 48, 49, 
60. 

Aindm Santi, 331. 

Ain-i-Akbari, 472, 480. 

Aitareya Brahmana, An- 
dhras mentioned in, 221; 
rise of kingship in, 25-26. 
See Vedic Literature. 

Aja, 310. 

Ajatasatru, 47, 160, 163, 
164. 

Ajitamana, 402, 403. 

A.iivakn(s), 216. 

Ajuadupaka, 295. 

Ajuapati, 383. 

Akbar, 478, 480; on social 
reform, 482. 

Akranda, 255. 

Akrandasara, 255. 

Aksavupa, as a Ratnin, 44. 

Aksapatalika, 300, 367, 438. 

Aksa^al’i, 417. 

Al’-Idrisi, and his writ- 
ings,399. 

Al’-Masudi, and his ac- 
counts, 399, 401. 

Al’-TJtbi, 446. 

Ala-ud-din Ehilji, 469. 

Alberuni, and his accounts, 
442 sqq. ; caste in, 442-43; 
law and justice in, 443-44; 
on kings enforcing caste 
rules, 610; ordeals in, 

444- 45 ; punishments in, 

445- 46; Sfidras and their 
disabilities, 446, 508. 

Alexander, and India, 492; 
Brahmonas put to death 
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by, 172; invasion of, 166; 
political arrangements of, 
173—75; 168, 171, 176, 
177. 

Am&tya, 112, 223, (or 

Amacea) 227 ; 303, 304, 
305, 438, 462. 

Amazons, in barem, in Kan- 
talya, 267. 

Ambassador(s), in A g n i 
Parana, classes and duties 
of, 384; in BbSsa, 318; in 
Kantalya. grades of, 270; 
in Mababbarata, 92; in 
Manu, 242; in Plim&yana, 
112 ; in Somadeva, 397 ; in 
Tiruvalluvar, 279 ; mes- 
sengers and tbeir classes 
in Magadba, in 8tb to 
lOtb centuries. 405-406. 

Ambbi, 168, 174. 

America, relations between 
tbe whites and tbe blacks 
in soutbem states of, 20. 

Amitagati Sdri, and bis 
works, 460. 

Amritaurabba, 422. 

Amritafokti, 341. 

Amusements, ^ gambling', 
etw., regulation of, in 
Kautalva. 261. 

Anand Haul, 435. 

Anan^, 429. 

Anarchy, horrors of, in 
Bamayana, 113. See 'Na- 
ture, state of. 

Andbakavrisni (oligarchy), 

102 . 

Andbra(s), as a power. 221 — 
24; 194, 600. 

Anga(s), 69. 249. 

Angiras, 326, 328. 

Anglican' Church, 10. 

Anglo-Prencb struggles in 

• South India, 470; Anglo- 
Saxon institutions influ- 


enced by Norman con- 
quest, 490. 

Anon, culture of, resembling 
pre-A^an culture, 489. 

Antamalidp&la, 195. 

Antapala, 271. 

Antarvasika, 272. 

Apaddharma, in Mah&bh&- 
rata, 99-100. 

Apastamba, 58, 59, 60, 74; 
local government, revenue 
and law in, 71—73. 

Arabs, Conquest of Sindh 
and account of the country 
by, 398—402, 441. 

Arab8ika(s), officers, 307. 

Arbudi, 36. 

Arcadius, 497. 

Ardha-Magradhi, 116. 

Arhantas, 116. 

Arhatas, 376. 

Ari, 255. 

Arimitra, 255. 

Arimitrlmitra, 255. 

Aristocracy, in Greek ac- 
counts, 170-71; in Roman 
and Hindu Empires, 497; 
of warriors in Mahabha- 
rata, 84. See also Ruling 

ClfiSSa 

Arjuna, 82, 86, 92, 96. 

Armv, and defence in Kau- 
talya, 276; and defence in 
the 7th century, 372; in 
J&takas, 151. 

Arnold, on Rigveda, 17. 

Arrian, 167 n; on aristocracy 
in India, 170; on Indian 
castes, 179, 180; on 

Indian territory, 173; on 
revenue, 191; on succes- 
sion, 183: on tribute, 192, 
See also Greek accounts, 

Artaxerxes Ochus, 196. 

ArthasastTa(s), 215, 236, 

301, 332, 456, 457, 500, 
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608; Barliaspatyxv, 2T9-80; 
Kautiliya, 250 — I'l ; Kural 
compared to, 278-T9 ; na- 
ture, date and autliorsliip 
of, 250—^2. See also 
Kautiliya Artlia^astra. 
Artisans, exempted from 
taxes, 192; in Maliabha- 
rata, 95. 

Aryadeva, 281. 

Aryapi^una, 314. 

Arya Sura, 281, 281 n. 
Asandi, 354. 

A^oka, 13. 115, no, 109. 

189, 215, 216, 218, 220, 

373, 430, 602, 506, 510, 

513; and religion, 202 — 

205; as prince, 193; end 
of, 214 ; government of tke 
kingdom of, 206 — 13; 
liberalising and humani- 
tarian elements of his 
ethics, 199-200 ; paternal 
view of government, 196- 
97 ; reforms of, 202 ; reve- 
nue of, 213-14. 

A^rama, in T&takas, 121- 

, 22 . 

A^ramadharma, 61. 
Assembly, in clan oligai'- 
chies, 157-58 ; in Epics, 
•94; in latest Vedic litera- 
ture, 55; in Bigveda, 30- 
31 ; National Assembly, 
600; nature and work, 
etc., of, in later Vedic 
literature, 40 — 43. See 
also Council. 

Assyrian Empire, local gov- 
ernment in, 495. 

Astakula, council of eight. 
160. 

Astakuhtdhikarana, 297. 
Astanradh&na, council, of 
j Teight,.471.... 

Astavakra, 91 J 


Astynomi, officem, 186. 

Asuras, 25, 27, 107. See 
Eaksasa. 

A^vaghosa, and his "writ- 
ings, 233-34; Aiya Sura 
identified with, 281 ».; 
on founding of city and 
city-stales, 491_. 

Aivaiayana Sraiita Sfitra, 
59, 77. 

A^vamedhn (sacrifice), 49, 
59, 60, 90, 222, 283, 283 n, 
289, 306, 348. 

A^vin, 21. 

Atnvika(s) (officer), 271. 

AthaiTaveda, nature of, 33; 
on Sabha and Samiti, 
31 n. ; speaking of Itihasa- 
Pui-ana, 328. ^ See ^ also 
Veda and Vedic Litera- 
ture. 

Athenian type of republics 
in India, *499. 

Atibala, 398. 

Atri, 17 n. 

Atri, (Smriti writer), 326, 
327-28. ■ 

Attapalibhaga, 434. 

Atthakatha, 158, 160. 

Aurafigzeb, conquest of, . in 
South India,' 470; Mug- 
hal Empire and death of, 
489. ' _ 

Autonomy, and principles of 
Hindu government. 504, 
505; and Smritis. 238-39; 

• in BaudhSyana, 69-70; in 
Mann, 240-41; in Muslim 
age, 471, 474, 475, '479, 
485; in third and fourth 
centuries, 232; in seventh 
century, 346 ; under 'An- 
dhras, 222; under A^oka, 
194; under (Jreek satraps, 
174; under Guptas, 286, 
287 ; Under Mauryas, 197 ; 
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in tlie interregnnm be- 
tween Mamyas and Gup- 
tas, 259. 

Avadana(s), 341. See also 
Buddhist literature. 

Aradha (Oudh), 104. 

Avalokitesvara, 354, 361. 

ATantisuudari Satha, 339 n. 

Avantirarman, 420, 427, 431. 

Avimaraka, 319. 

Ayodhya, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
*108; description of, in the 
Bamayana, 112-13. 

Ayogava, 53, 392. 

AyuWa, 297. 

Ayuktaka, 366, 383. 

Ayuktapurusa, 300. 

Azes, and his titles, 229. 


Bdbur, founder of the 
Mughal Empire, 489. 

Babylon, culture of, resem- 
bling Pre-Aiynn culture, 
489. 

Babylonian Empire, local 
government in, 495. 

Bacti’ian Greeks, in Afghan- 
istan and the Punjab, 225. 

Baghdad, administration of, 
influencing Muslim admin- 
■ istratiou, 480. 

Bahudantiputra, 252 n ; on 
qualification of ministers, 

• 269. 

Bakhtiyar Khilji, lieutenant 
of Mohammad Ghori, 441. 

Baladeva, a hero of the 
HarivamSa, 103. ' 

Baladhikrita (military offi- 
cer), 294. 

Bala^raksa (military offi- 
' cer),*294. 

Balance of Power, idea of, 

• in Kautalya, 256, 

Biilhika,' 86, 


Balhara, as king of kings in 
Muslim accounts, 399-400. 

Bali, 55. 

Balin, 318. 

Ballalasena (writer), 461, 

Banabhatta, 257 340 «, 
343, 345, 347, 348, 349, 

350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 

356, 3oi, 360, 363, 36o, 

368, 369, 371, 372, 373, 

375, 376, 380, 385, 395; 

Blmsa mentioned by, 317. 

Baiiavasi, 416. 

Bandhuvarman, 305. 

Bara Bhunyas, twelve land- 
holders in Bengal, 474-75. 

Barbara(s), 80. 

Barbhais, Council of twelve 
brothers, 471. 

Bardesanes, on Brahmanas’ 
exemption from paying 
taxes, 192. 

Basadh Seals, 291, 294, 295, 
29o 71, 305. 

Basileos Basileon Megalon, 
Azes styled as, 229. 

Battlefield, ethics of the, in 
Mahabharata, 100-101. 
See also IVar. 

Baudhayana, 58, 60, 61 ; 
law, justice, revenue, war, 
etc., in, 68—70. 

Bengal, and East Bengal, 
administration of, in ele- 
venth and twelfth cen- 
turies, 450 — 52. 

Bevan, on Greek influence 
on India, 175. 

Bhagabhogakara, and its 
meaning, 448. 

Bhagadugha., as a Ratnin, 
44. 

Bhagvan Lai Indraji, on 
Mauryan era, 178 n. • 

Bhandagaradhikrita (officer). 
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Bhandagarika (officer), in 
jatiUtas, 143, 152; under 
Andhras, 233. 

Blinndarkar, D. R., on Afok- 
an history and inscrip- 
tions, 194, 201, 20G, 209; 
on political history after 
Harsn, 386; on Suhandlni. 
340.' 

Bhandarkar, E. G., on dale 
of Kautalya, 251; on date 
of Smritis, 237. 

Bhandi, 360, 363, 365. 

Bhara’dvaja, 17 n. 

Bharadvaja, 252 on qua- 
liflcations of minister.'!, 269 

Bharata, 49, 106, 107. 

Bharata (Jaina king), 392, 
394; creating Brahmanas, 
509. 

Bharata (Huma’s brother), 
108, 109, 112, 136, 137. 

Bharata (Kuru), 77. 

Bharata or Bharatavarsa, 81, 
219. 

Bharatamonjari, 435. 

Bharata, 389; date of and 
political matter in, 339. 

Bhartrihari, 340, 381. 

Bharfriharinirveda, 391. 

Bhasa, 316 ; date of, 317- 
18; works of and political 
conditions in, 318—20. 

BhSskarac&iya., 455. 

Bhata(s) (officer), 299, 307, 
308, 383, 418, 439, 541; 
and meaning of, 302. 

Bhata^vapati (officer), 294. 

Bhatta TTarayana, 381. 

Bhattaraka, as title, 291-92. 

Bhattarika (title), 351. 

Bhattikavya, 381. 

works, 

388-89. 

Bhavisattakaha, political 
matter in, 462. 


Bhima, 82, 85, 86, 90, 320, 
383. 

Bhimnsena (king), 469. 

Bhismn, 80, 90, 93, 95, 99, 

102 . 

Bhogagamn, 141. 

Bhogapaii (officer), 296, 439, 
502. 

Bhogikafs) (officer), 289, 
296, 303, 304, 305, 381, 
382, 383, 414, 439. 

Bhogikapain (officer), 382. 

Bhoja, 413, 459; on Kali- 
dasa, 309; works of, 457. 

Bhojadeva, 404. 

Bhnkti (administrative divi- 
sion), and administration 
of, under Guptas, 296-97; 
366 n, 417, 451. 

BhOmaka Ksaharata, 226. 

BhGmichidra Kyaya, and 
meaning of, 300-301; in 
South India, 468. 

Bhupati, 310. 

Bhxita (a tax), and meaning 
of, 302. 

Bilhana. See Vidyapati B. 

Bimbisara. 162, 163. 

Bindusara, and his reign, 
192-93. 

Bloch, on Ghatotkaca, 282». 

Bloomfield, on'Vidatha, 31. 

Bodhi ti’ee, uprooted, 375. 

Bodhisatta, 121, 128, 129, 
131, 132, 133, 134, 136, 
139, 160. See also Buddha. 

Brahma, 53, 121. 

Brahma Purana, 337. 

Brahmadatta, 1^, 128, 131, 
139, 142. 

Brahman, 329. 443, 606. 

Brahmana(s) (caste), 13, 23, 
29, 47, 51, 52, 53, 54, 59, 
60, 62, 63, 64, 65, 68, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 80, 82, 89, 91, 
93, 96, 97, 105, 108, 110, 
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112, - 113, 157, 172, 188, Bralimanaspati, 29. 

192, 19t5, 216, 220, 226, BixiJimarsiQesa, 114. 

327, 328, 331, 332, 333, Bralimavaivarta Puirana, 
341, 359, 371, 376, 444, 337. 

415j 446, 448, 460; and Brinadaranj aka Upanisad, 
Hindu State, 508, 509 ; on Bhanaa, 506. See also 

and Jaina Braliiaanas, in Upanisad and Vedic liter- 
Adi Purana, 392; and ature. 

ordeals, in Brikaspati, Brihaddevata, 76-77, 77, 86. 
326; as a Eatnin, 44; as Brihaddhanna Upapurana, 
grantees, 290, 292; as government and society 
judges, 325; as ministers m, 337-38. 
and buffoons, 391; as Briiiadratba, 216. 
rulem 353-54; as rul- Bribannara^ya TJpapurana, 
ei-s in Alberuni, 442-43 ; caste and dbarma in, 338. 
as rulei-s, in Jatakas, 123; Bribaspati (god), 43, 50, 
averse to ecclesiastioism, 312. 

10; importance of, 12; in Bribaspati (SmTiti-writer), 
Bbasa, 320; in Bribaspati, 237, 252 n, 322, 327, 369, 
326; in Jsitakas, 118, 119, 379; Artbasastiti of, 279- 

120, 121, 122, 123, 125, 80; date of, 323; number 

127, 129, 133, 134, 139, of councillors in, 268; on 

140, 142; in Kasbmii-, 419, administration, justice, or- 
420, 422, 4^, 425, 429; deals, etc., 323 — 26; on 

in Katbbsaritsagara, 459, Manu, 239. 

460; in Manu, 239, 240, Bribatkatba, 459. 

244, 245, 246, 247, 248, British Government, Eaj- 

249, 258; in Moksapari- putana under, 475. See 
sad, 377 ; in Sfarada, 323 ; also English East India 
in Puranas, 336, 337, 338 ; Company, 
in Somadeva, 397, 398; Buddha, Gautama, 114, 115, 
influence of, in Eamayana, j 116, 149, 157, 158, 159, 
105; Kings of Gandhara, 160, 162, 201, 204, 877; 

285; literary productions on claims of birth, 120; 
of, 114; origin and supre- precepts of, to Vajjians, 

maey, etc., of, in later 161; stories of his previ- 

Yedic literature, 35; tak- ous births, 116. 
ing part in administra- Buddhacarite, 233, 234. 
tion, 453, 454; -vrithout Buddhaghosa, 116; on coin- 
organisation, etc., 10-11. age, etc., in Gupta age. 
See also Caste. | 287. 

Brahmana(s) (scriptures), ’ Buddhagupta, 297. 

57, 79, 89, 253, 329 n, j Buddharaja, 381. 

499; names, etc., of earli- Buddharasa, 382.. 

er, 34. See also Vedic | Buddhism, 116, 154, 193; 

literature. I affecting the Brahmana 
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position, 13; affecting 
caste, 234; idea of Dhar- 
ina in, 607; influenced 
by Greek thought, 490 ; 
Mahayuna B., 374. 

Buddhist(s), 114, 115, 120, 
•1G3; in Moksaparisad, 
377 ; persecuted, 216, 373. 

Buddhist, Assembly, 345, 
375, 376; council, 115, 
231; celebrations, 374-75. 

Buddhist literature, 114 sqq.. 
154, 156, 158, 160, 281; 

, list of states in, 154-55. 

Buddhist samgha, 158, 203; 

. Asoka’s attitude towards, 
203-204; nature of, and 

> other organisations, 10. 

Buddhist Social Theor 3 ’, 
compared to Brahmanical, 
118. 

Buddhist Viharas, 292, 422. 

Btihler,^ on date of Manu- 
smriti, 237 ; on Dharma 
Sutras, 58; on Mauryan 
era, 178 on meaning of 
Bhumichidra Nyaya, 300- 
301 ; on meaning of 
TJdranga, 301. 

Bundeloh ki Vaih^avali, 
488 n. 

Bury, on Bi’^zantine Empire, 
497. 

Byzantine Empire and the 
Hindu Empire, 497-98. 


Cairo, ‘ administration of, 
influencing Muslim ad- 
ministration, 480. 

Caityas, 161, 204. 
Cakravarman, 420. 
Cakravartin, 290, 354, 394, 
404. 

Cambyses, 495. 

Gamupa, 294, .295. 


Cunakya, 250, 261. See 
!Kautalya. 

Canakya (minister), 390. 

Canakj’’a Sutra, 281 n, 457- 
58. 

Candabardai, 477. 

Gandala, in Jatakas, 119, 
120, 144 ; maiden in Stidra- 
ka’s court, 352. 

Candragupta, 189, 193, 193re, 
206, 390, 391 ; acces- 

sion and conquests of, 
177-78; capital of, 184; 
dominions, etc., of, 282; 
C. 1, 285 71/ C. II, 301. 
304; dominions, etc., 9f> 
C. II, 283. 

Cnndi-apida, 352, 353; con- 
secration of, and of his 
consort, 361 — 63 ; educa- 
tion of, 363-64., 

Candraprabha Stiri, 395. 

Capital, administration of, 
under Mauryas, 184 — 87; 
in Bhasa, 320; in Maha- 
bhurata, 91; in Bama- 
yana, 112-13; of Harsa, 
354, 357 ; of Kaniska, 

230-31 ; of Kharavela, 
219-20 ; of Menander, 225 ; 
of Sindh, 401. See Cities. 

Carakas, 228. 

Carana, 59, 62. 

C&rudatta (book), 315, 318. 

Carudatta (person), 316, 
317. 

Castana, 228. 

Caste, and the Hindu State, 
508 — 10 ; as influencing 
foim of government, 7-8; 
as influencing Hindu poli- 
tical life, 11-13 ; attack 
on, by Asvaghosa, 234; 
in Albertini, 442-43 ; , in 

, Albeinini, as affecting 
punishments, 445-46 ; in 
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AU'i, 3^T ; in Bandhayana, 
69-70; in Briliaspati, 3^; 
in Gautama, 62—64, 66- 
67; in JMakas, 118—21; 
in later Yedic literature, 
34 — 36 ; in latest Yedic 
literature, 47 ; in Malia- 
bkarata, 79 — 81 ; in Hanu, 
239-40; in M a n u , 
as ^ affecting rules of 
punishment, 245-46 ; in 
I^arada, 323; in Bama- 
yana, 105-106 ; in Bigveda, 
19 sqq. ; in Sutras, 61 ; in 
TJpapuranas, 337-38; in 
Yisnu, '248; in Yisnu 
Purkna, 335 ; intercaste 
marriage, etc., in Kash- 
mii”, 419-20; seven castes 
of India mentioned by 
Megastbenes, 178 — 81. 

Catas, 299, 307, 308, 366, 
383, 418, 439, 451; and 
meaning of, 302. 

Catulis'atika, 281. 

Caurasi, 476. 

Cauroddharanika (an ofBL- 
cer), 299, '405, 438, 451. 

Censoi-s, “ under A^oka, 201- 

202 . 

Census, carried out by 
Kharavela, 219 ; carried 
out by Mauryas, 185-86. 

Ceylon, king of, as vassal, 
290. 

Chacb, usui^jing bis master’s 
tbrone, 401. 

Cbacb Nama, and its con- 
tents, 400, 401. 

Cbamba, administrative ma- 
cbineiy of, 437-38; ad- 
ministrative system in, 
Cbap. XY; fiscal system 
of, 439 ; local government 
in, 439 ; political cona- 
tion in, 436 sqq.; E-ajas 
68 


, of, bestowing right to wear 
sacred thread, 509-510. 

Chai-pentier, on date of 
Yiiakhadatta, 398 n.; on 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra, 
320. 

China, diplomatic relations 
with, 229 ; village of 
China, Indo-China and 
Siam compared to Ancient 
Indian village, 511. 

Chittarajadeva, 462. 

Cholas, administration of, 
as ancestor of present 
Madras administration, 
470. 

Church, Anglican, 10; Bud- 
dhist, 231 (see also Bud- 
dhist Samgha) ; Boman 
Catholic, 10. 

Cinas, 80. 

Cintamani, 340. 

Cities, in Jatakas, 147-48. 
See also Capital. 

Clan-oligarchy. See Oli- 
garchy. 

Coin, 284, 322, 343, 385, as 
source of the history of the 
Gupta age, 285; different 
divisions of coin standard, 
277 n; nature, etc., of 
coinage in Gupta age, 
277 n. 

Cole, on guilds, 8-9. 

Colour, as basis of Caste, 
20-21. See also Yarna. 

Commerce, regulation oi, by 
the state, in Kautalya, 
264—66. 

Communication, means of, 
under the Maury as, 189. 

Confederation, Andhra Em- 
pire as, 222; Gupta Em- 
pire as, 286 ; of clan- 
oligarchies, 160-61 ; of 
tribes in Greek accounts, 
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17iJ-73; couiodoracy of 
princes, 344. Sec also 
>'ajjians. 

Consecration, and accom- 
panj-ing coremonios in 
Agni Purana, 331 ; in Adi 
Purana, 3y!i-‘J3 ; in Garuda 
Purana, 337; in Jatakas, 
133 — 35; in Kalinga, 219; 
in later Vedic litcraiuro, 
39-40 ; in Mahabliurata, 
89-90; in llaniayana, 110; 
in .seventh century, 3G1 — 
03 ; of a feudatory in 
Kadambari, 352-53 ; of 
feudatories under t h o 
Guptas, 288-89. See also 
Coronation. 

Coragbataka (police ofbeer), 
in Jatakas, 144. 
Coronation, anniversary of, 
212; in Eumayana, 110. 
See also Consecration. 
Corpointion. See Guild. 
Council, advisory council of 
a district, under the 
Guptas, 297 ; deliberative 
council, in Kalidasa, 312; 
in Kautalya, 268 ; of eight, 
160, 471; of twelve, 471. 
See also Assembly and 
Astapradhana. 

Court, and its festivities and 
etiquette in the seventh 
century, 356-57 ; classes 
of, in Brihaspati, 323; 
court festivals, 183, 191; 
court ]>roceedings, in Al- 
beruni, 443-44; Hindu 
. court as patron of poets 
^d scholars, etc., in 
Kautalya, 272; court pro- 
ceedings, etc., in Mric- 
chakatrka, 316-17; geiier- 
osrty,of, under the Gup- 
- tas, 285 n\ in Dandin, 


340; in Epics, 94; in 
tiiitakas, 145; in KuUdusa, 
314; in Manu, 247; in 
Merutuiigucuiya, 45^59 ; 
in llajpulana. 476; kinds 
of, in Kautalya, 274; of 
Uarsa, 355; of Har§a of 
Kasbiuir, 427-28; of Sam- 
diiimat, 421. 

Crete, culture of, resembling 
prc-Aiynn culture, 489. 

Criniinal Intelligence De- 
])nrtinont of India, 275. 
See Spies. 

Cunningham, on Moga, 225; 
on yaudbeyas, 287 n. 

Curlius, 167 7j; his descrip- 
tion of Indian potentates, 
182-83 ; on AleNander's 
arrangements, 174; on In- 
dian governments, 171; 
on Indian kings. 181. 

Custom, as a check on des- 
potism, 506 1 force of, 238- 
39 ; in Agni Purana, as a 
source of law, 333 ; in Bri- 
haspati, custom and royal 
edicts, 324; in Brihaspati, 
when opposed to •religion, 
280; in Manu, 258; in 
]Manu, as a source of law, 
240-41 ; in Bajputana, as 
a force, 477. 

Cyrus, 495. 


Dadanayago (an officer), 231. 
Badda, 382. 

Daddadevi, 403. 

Dahlmann, J., on the com- 
position of the Mahabha- 
rata. 78. 

Baityas, 99. 

Baivaputra, 233.. 

Baksa (Smriti-writer), 327, 
328. 
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Daksina, in Rigveda, 20. 

Damayanti, 86, 93. 

Danda, a meaning of, 295, 
in'Manu, 241. 

Dandavasika (anbfficer), 438. 

Dandanayaka, and variations 
of tlie term, 295, 451. 

Dandaniti, 312. 

Dandapala, 2T1. 

Dandap^sadkikarana, 295. 

Dandap^ika, 299, 405, 451. 

Danda^akti, 405. 

Bandika, 299, 438. 

DandimaliS.devi, and her 
titles, 468. 

Dandin, 252 w; date of jmd 
political conditions in, 
339-40. 

Danisk tax in England, com- 
pared to Tumskadanda, 
448. 

Darins, 165, 166, 495, 496; 

• Herodotus on, 493; in- 
scription of, 196. 

Darsana (system of pkilo- 
sopky), 238. 

Da^agramadkipati, 332. 

Da^akumaracarita, 339. 

Da^aparSdkak, and its mean- 
ing, 303 ; in CkamkS, 436. 

Dalapura, 304. 

Da4aratka, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 111, 112, 136, 
311. 

DasJaratka (Maurya), 206, 
216. 

Dasyu(sl, 20, 97; kostility 
tovrards, 21. 

Dattadevi, 283 

DauksSdkanika (police-ofi- 

■ cer), 366. 

Bauks&dkas&dkanika (police- 
officerl, 405. 

Dauksadkika, 451. 

Dauvarika (door-keeper), 
272. 


Beccan, administration of, 
414 sqq ; administrative 
mackinery in, ‘462 sqq; 
geograpky of, 5-6; in tke 
seventk century, 381-84; 
titles of king, etc., in, 
291. See also Soutk. 

Bemocracy, difficulty of, in 
Ancient India, 500 ; in 
Greek accounts, 170, 171. 
See also People and Popu- 
lar element. 

Bepartments, of administra- 
tion in ’Kautalya, 270-71. 

Be^adkarma, defined by 
Sukra, 506. 

Bevadatta, 149. 

Bevagupta, 344 n. 

Bevaka, 80. 

Bevala, composition of, 327 n. 

Bevanampriva, 195, 196, 

197, 199, 205, 206, 206 n. 

Bevapi, 76, 86. 

Bevas, 25. 

Bkamma, 140, 201, 202, 
208, '213 ; A4oka’s idea of, 
198-99. 200, 202-203. 204. 

Bkanapfila (writer), 462. 

BkSnya, and its meaning, 
302. 

Bkanyavisnu, 293. 

Bkarma, 238, 239, 327, 338, 
505; definition of, 506- 
507 ; idea of, in latest 
Vedic literature, 56 ; in 
Bkfisa, 319; sources of, in 
Tajnavalkya, 249-50. See 
also Law. 

Bkarma Sastra(s), 23, 58, 
61. 62. 78, 114, 248, 249, 
250, 263, 277, 301, 332, 
336, 379, 387, 388, 393, 
.412, 436. 466, 500. 508; 
later. Chap. XII; -of 
Manu, 239. See also 
Smriti. 
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Dliarma S^tra(s), 23, 30, 57, 
68, 61 sqq. ; 114, 187, 237, 
249, 253, 388, 509. 

Dliannamaliainatras, 416. 

DliarmamaihaTajas, 415. 

Dhannapala, 456. 

Dharmapaladeva, 403, 405. 

Bliannaparikaa, 460. 

lihritarastra, 80, 84, 86, 87, 
8'8, 89,' '92, 93, 100. 

Dhruvadhikarana, 299. 

Dkruvasena, 307, 348. 

Didda, 429. 

Diderot, on MacliiaTclli, 

100 . 

Dij^vijaya, 49, 83, 90, 348, 
352, 362, 363, 394, 421, 
427, 478, 504. 

DIkaita, 47. 

Dilipa, 311, 330. 

Diplomacy, in Drilinspati, 
280; in Kantalya, 255-56; 
in MaliabMrata, 98, 99; 
in Pnranas, 337; in 
seventh century, 351-52; 
in Tiruvalluvar, 279; of 
BindusSra, 193. 

Diocletion, effect of his po- 
licy, 497. 

Diodor s, 167 n, 169 ; de- 
scription of Patala hy, 
169; on agricultural land, 
190 ; on Indian castes, 179 ; 
on Indian governments, 
171. 

Divira(s), 300, 432. 

Divirapati, 383. 

Divorce, in Kautalya, 260. 

DivyavadS,na, 214. 

Doma, 420. 

Donamapaka, (an officer), 
m Jatakas, 143. 

I^o^SriJca (an officer), in 
latak'as, 144. 

D^mila, Kautalya called, 
^52 n. 


Drahgika, 298, 307, 367. 

Drona, 90, 93. 

Dronasimha (Maharaja), 
28‘8. 

Drupada, 92. 

Durgapala (an officer), 271. 

Durvodhana, 82, 83, 85, 87, 
319, 338. 

Dusyanta, 314, 315. 

Duin(s), 44, 213. See also 
Prahita, Spies, and Mes- 
senger. 

Diitaka, 295, 303, 304, 305, 
308, 366, 383, 405, 412, 
468. 

Diitavakvam, sovereignty in, 
319. 

Dutta, M. N., on Kaman- 
dnka^s UStisSra, 281 n. 

Dvairajya, 269. 

Dvarapati, 431. 

Dvija(s), 64, 71, 446. See 
also Brahmana (caste), 
and Vipra. 


Education, and court pat- 
ronage in Mughal Em- 
pire. 481 — 83; of princes 
in Agni Pur&na,^ 331 ; in 
A^vaghosa, 234; in Ealii- 
ga, 219; in Kautalya, 
268 71 ; in Pancatantra, 
341; in Persia, 494—95; 
in seventh century, 363- 
64; of princes, etc., at 
Taksadila, 123 — 25 ; of sub- 
jects, as king’s duty, in 
Srtmad Bhagavata, 338.^ 
E&yP'fc, compared to India, 
184; extension of Bindu- 
sara’s diplomacy to, 193. 
Ekadhiraja, 290. 

Ekaraja, in Vedic litera- 
ture, 37. 

Ekhatana, 181. 
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Election, etc., in later 
Yedic literature, 38-39; 
in Mahabliarata, 8T. 

Emperor, pomp and gloiy of, 
in tlie seventli century, 
355-56; titles of, 290—93. 
See King. 

Epics, Chap. V, 114, 115, 
151, 154, 253, 364, 388, 
500; Brihaddevata, 76-7T ; 
Mahahharata, 77—103; 
Ramayana, 103--113. 

Espionage. See spies. 

Europe, compared to India, 
10-11; federation in mod- 
em Europe and India, 
504 ; Medijeval Europe and 
guilds, 8-9 ; Mediseval Eu- 
rope compared to India, 
259; modem Europe com- 
pared to Ancient India in 
espionage, 275. 

Excise policy, in Kautalya, 
261-62. 

Executive, in clan-oligar- 
chies, 159. See also Ad- 
ministration. 


Factories, accounts kept of, 
in Kautalya, 271 ; state 
factories in Kautalya, 
263 ; state of, in hlahabha- 
rata, 95; state of, in 
Megasthenes, 181. 

Fahian, as a source of the 
history of Gupta age, 284; 
general observations of, 
on government, 284-85 ; 
on hospitals, etc.. 285. 

Famine relief, in Kautalya, 
264. 

Federal-feudal, character of 
Hindu Polity corroborat- 
ed by the Arabs, 400 ; con- 
ditions obtaining in India 


226; idea in Bh5sa, 820. 
See also Feudal-federal. 

Federal-feudalism in An- 
cient India, 333 ; in 
Gupta Empire, 502 ; in 
.Taina works, 395; in 
Ksemendra, 436 ; in 
Maiiryan Empire, 501; in 
Peraian organisation, 496; 
in Sindh, 346; in Sukra- 
niti, 487 ; the Muslim rule 
and, 488-89. See also 
Feudal-federalism. 

Federalism, in modern Eu- 
I’ope and In^a, 504. 

Feudal, administration after 
the Maury as, 307-308 ; 
conditions after Harsa, 
386; conditions in Kash- 
mir, 421; elements in the 
state in Mahabharata, 81 
sqq. 

Feudal tendency, in Jata- 
kas, 152; in Kalidasa, 310; 
in later Vedic literature, 
37; in Mahabharata, 94- 
95 ; in Rigveda, 31-38. 
See also Feudalism. 

Feudal-federal, empire, 282; 
organisation under the 
Guptas, 285-86; structure 
in Vijayanagara, 470 ; sys- 
tem in Bengal, 452. 

Feudal-federalism, in the 
Puhiab, 474. See also 
Federal-feudalism. 

Feudalism, after the Maur- 
vas, 216-17; in Adi 
Parana and other laina 
works, 394-95; in Arab 
accounts, 399-400; in in- 
terregnum between Maur- 
yas and Guptas, 259; in 
Kanauja, 499; in Kath&- 
kosa, 461; in Kofola, 162; 
in' Medimval Europe and 
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India, 504 ; in Padma- 
ffupta, 458; in Eajpntani 
and Central India, 479 ; 
in Snliandiin, 340 ; in 
8tli — lOth centuries, 402- 
403; under the Andhras, 
223 ; under the Guptas, 
285-86, 290. 

Feudatories, ancestors of 
Harsa as, 343-44; and their 
relations with the Suzer- 
ain, in Affni Purana, 333- 1 
34; in Mah&bharata, 83- 
84; in Hagrananda and 
Patnavali, 380 ; in seventh 
centurv. 350-51, 352-53; j 
and titles, etc., after the i 
Guptas, 307; in Chamha, i 
436-37; in 8th— 10th cen- ! 
turies. 414, 415-16; under 
the Andhras, 2^; as a 
check on despotism, 507; 
as high ofldcers, 54; as offi- 
cers in the seventh cen- 
tury, 366; change in the 
status of, in seventh cen- 
tury, 353 : conservation of, 
in seventh centurv, 352- 
53; government of, 303- 
304 ; government of the 


estates of, in Somadeva, 
396; in Arah accounts, 
400, 401; in Hindu Em- 
pires. 504; in Jaina works, 
392, 393. 394-95; in Kali- 
dasa, 310, 312; in Kama- 
rfipa, 453, 455; in Kash- 
mir, 421 : in Kautalva, 
257; in Eaipttania,’ 475- 
J6 : in Eamavana, 106-107 ; 
in Sukra, 487 ; in 7th cen- 
turv A.H., 346, 347, 348, 
349, 350; in 8th — ^lOth 
centuries, in Magadha, 
405, 407, 408; making 
RTants in 8th — 10th cen- 


turies, 412-13; _ status, 
grades, conservation of, 
under the Guptas, 288 — 
90; titles of, in 7th. cen- 
tury, in Deccan, 
381-^4 ; titles of, their 
consorts in 7th century, 
351 ; titles and grante, 
etc., of, in Orissa, 452; 
titles, rank, etc., of, in 
Deccan and Western and 
South Indian, 462 sqq. ; 
tribute from, in Kautalya, 
277 ; in seventh century, 
369 ; under the • Guptas, 
303 ; under the Sungas, 
217, 356, 363. See also 
Vassals. 

Finance, Emergency, in 
Mahahharata, 97. See Ee- 
venue. 

Fiscal policy, etc. See Ee- 
venue. 

Fleet, on Gupta era, 282 n . ; 
on Kautiliya Artha5astra, 
251; on meaning of Catas 
and Bhatas, 302; on 
meaning of PancamahS- 
^abda. 384; on meaning 
of XTdranga, 301. 

Foreign policy, and affairs 
in Agni Purana, 334; in 
Jatakas, 151-52; in Kau- 
talya, 254 sqq.; in Maha- 
hharata, 98—100; ^ in 
Manu, Visnu, Tajna- 
valkya, 258; in Tiruval- 
luvar, 279. 

France, nobility of mediseval 
France compared to 
that of Chamha, 437. 

Gahapati, 120. 

Gamabhojaka, and his func- 
tions. etc., in J^takas, 
146-47; 
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Ga:aa(s), 103, 156. See also 
Oligai’cliy. 

Gangaridai (or Gandaritai), 
kings of the, 176, 177. 

Gargya, 327. 

Gargya Balaki, 47. 

Gai'uda Parana, 337, 456- 

Gathds, 77. ‘ 

Gaulnuka (an officer), 300, 
438. 

Gaumata, 493. 

Gautama, 58, 61, 70, 73, 
323 Oaste, Government, 
Justice, Revenue, etc., in, 
62—68. 

Gautama Buddha, 114, 120. 
See Biiddha. 

Gautamiputra, 222, 226, 

240. See also Satakarni. 

Geldner, on Assembly, 30. 

Geography, as influencing 
Bandu political institu- 
tions, 3 sq. 

Germans, compared to early 
Indians, 22. 

Ghatotkaca, 282, 286. 

Gibbon, on oriental history, 
498. 

Gobhila, Grihya Sutra of, 61. 

Golden age, 375 ; in Puranas, 
336, 337. 

Gondophares, 229. 

Gopa (an officer), 271. 

Gopt-a, 296. 

Gosthis, 232, 378. 

Govordhana, ^8. 

Government, Committee of, 
in Maurj-an military ad- 
ministration, 188; concep- 
tion of, . in Adi PurSna, 
392; democratic, in Greek 
accounts, 170, 171; duties, 
etc., of, in Puranas, 335, 
in Tlttaradhyayana Sutra, 
321; form of, in Ancient 
India, 7-8; in dan-oligar- 


chies, 156-57 ; in Rama- 
yana, ^ 107 ; general - ob- 
servations on, by Pahien, 
284-85; in Gautama, 64 — 
66 ; local, in Agni Purana, 
332, in Apastamba, 71- 
72, in clan-oligarchies, 
160; in Kashmir, 433; in 
Kautalya, 271; in Maha- 
bharata, 94-95; in Mann, 
242-43 ; in North and 
South, 500 ; in Persia, 
495-96 ; in Upap,uranas, 
337-38; in Visnu, 248, in 
8th — ^lOth centuries in 
south, 416; in llth-12th 
centuries, 453 — 55 ; local 
and provincial, in 8th — 
10th centuries, in Maga- 
dha, 407-408; nature of, 
in Greek accounts, 181 
sqq. ; necessity of, in 
Ramayana, 113; of feuda- 
tories, 303-304 ; of the 
kingdom under the Maur- 
yas, 189; officers of, and 
general administration 
under the Guptas, 292 
sqq. ; paternal, 196-97 ; 
paternal, under the Gup- 
tas, 292; sphere of, in 
Yajnavalkya, 250 ; spirit 
and activity of, in the 
seventh century, 373 — 76 . 
See also Administration, 
King and State. 

Govikai-ta, as a Ratnin, 44. 

Grama, ^-25; as adminis- 
tintiye division, 296, 451 ; 
administration of, under 
the Guptas, 297-98. See 
village, Local Govern- 
ment. 

Gramadhipati, 94, 332, 

Gramakayasthas ; 433. See 
ako Kayasthas. 
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Gramakuta 415. 

Gramani, 24, 29, 52, 54, 94; 
as a ilatnin, 44 ; as a Vira, 
43. 


Gramika, 297, 298. 

Grant, of land, after the 
Guptas, 306 ; in Gupta 
age, 292—94, 302-303; in 
h-anauja, 447, 449 ; in 
llth-12th centuries, 455- 
56 ; in Rajputana, 477 ; 
made by feudatories, 412- 
13 ; of Chamba Kings, 
440; of Kashmia Kings, 
422; of Mughals, 482-83. 

Great Britain, type of mon- 
archy in, compared to 
India, 499. 

Greece, compared to 
India in administration, 
186 ; contrasted with India 
in respect of geography, 
4; contrasted with India 
in respect of intensity of 
life, 7; slavery in, 45. 
See also Hellas. 


Greek accounts, Alexander’s 
political aiT'angements 
given in, 173—75; com- 
bination of tribes in, 172- 
73; of Ancient India, 166 
sqq. ; of Takkasila, 123; 
political conditions in, 
168 — 72 ; republics in, 
499 ; writers of and value 
of, 166-67, 167 7 ^. 

Greek titles of Indo-Scythian 
kings, 229. 

Greeks, Bactrian, 225 ; com- 
pOTed to early Indians, 
i^iience, in India of, 
’ invasions by, 
215 ; on Andhras, 221 ; on 

Kathas, 169; political in- 
stitutions .of the, 1. 


Green, T. .H., on Empires 
of the East, 498. 

Grihakritya, 428, 431. 

Grihya Sutra, 57, 58, 61. 

Gritsamada, 17 n. 

Guild(s), as a real factor in 
the life of the community, 
511-12; as existing in 
Alediajval Europe and An- 
cient India, 8-9; in Bri- 
haspati, 324; in Jatakas, 
152-53 ; in Kautalya, 
266, 271 ; in M a h a - 
bharata, 103 ; in North 
and South, 500-501 ; 
in llfimayana, 113 ; in 7th 
century, 378-79; in 8th — 
10th centuries, 413-14; 
under the Andhras, 224; 
under the Guptas, 297, 
304-305, under the sat- 
raps, 228. 

Gunabhadracaiya, 391, 394. 

Gupadhya, 436, 459. 

Gupta (king), ^6. 

Gupta, administration, re- 
cords on, 284; dynasty, 
282—84 ; empire, as stand- 
ing at the centre of An- 
cient Indian history, 308; 
composition of, 285—90; 
destruction of, 322 ; nature 
of, 502; empire and after, 
Uhap. XI; era, 282, 
282 71 . ; institutions as re- 
flected in Kalidasa, 308 
sqq.; peiiod, 222; rule, 
prophecy about, in Hari- 
vam^a Purana 284 «■. ; 
Guptas, 340 w., 500; fun- 
damental political condi- 
tions under the, 285 sqq.; 
generosity and tolerance of 
the, 285 n - ; grants, etc., 
under the, 292—94; insti- 
tutions under the, 216; 
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political conditions in tlie • 
interrejrnnm liet-ween tlie 
^fnnrvas and tlie Guptas. ' 
259. ‘ ^ : 

GurioTa-PratilifvTaTs, and 
their decline. 441; ascend>- 
nncy of, 385-86. 

GustaV Oppert, on date of 
Sukraniti, 486 n. 


Faradatta. 67. 

Harem, and its influence in 
Kashmir, 428; in Adi 
Purnna, 393 ;_ in Aeni 
Pnrana, 332; in .Tatakas, 
136-37: in Kalidasa, 313; 
in Kautalra, 267. 272: 
in Palputana. 476; in 
Pamayana, 111; of the 
Mauryas, 206; under the 
Guptas. 296. 

Harihhadra, and his u-orks. 
396. 

Harihara, 391. 

Harisena. 304; on Samudra- 
crunta. 283. 

Hiirita (Smriti-urriter). 326. 
328. 

TTarivam^a, 103. 

Harivam^a Purana, 3^8 «•.. 
394; prophecy about Gupta 
rule in, 284 n. 

Harmony, as the^ Inrr of 
heinar of sranas. in ITahS- 
bharata. 102; in council 
chamber, in Brihaspati. 
280. 

Harsa (ox Harsavardhanal, 
291, 34.5. 346: 347, 348. 
349, 350, 351, 352. 354, 

365, 368, 371. 372. 373, 

374. 375. 376. 385 an [ 

eclectic. 377 ; as adminis- 
trator, 354-55; as author, 

69 


380 ; beneficial measures 
of, 373-74; capital and 
palace establishment of, 
357 ; charity of, 358-59 ; 
court and court-festivals 
of, 356-57 ; date of his 
death, 344, 344 n.; dy- 
nasty. etc., of, 343-44; 
education, etc., of. 363; 
ora of. 363; luxury, etc., 
of. 357-58; nature of his 
dominion, 344-45 ; pomp 
and glory of. 355-56: suc- 
cession of. 360-61. 

Harsa fof Kashmir), 422, 
423 427. 

Harisncarita, 317, 343, 347, 
348, 349, 354, 365. 366, 
367. 369. 372, 373. 

Hasan, 435. 

Hasan Nisamt. 447. 

HasHn ^Maharaja). 288. 
289, 303, 304. 

HastinSpur, 88. 

Hnstya.4vostrabal a vyapritaka 
fan officer), 438. 

Hellas, institutions of. 168; 
soldiers of, 176. See also 
Greece, and Greeks. 

Hemncandra, on Kautalya, 
252 n. 

Heranhika (an officer), in 
.Tatakas, 143. 

Herodotus, on Darius. 493. 

Hillebrandt. on the author- 
ity of Kautiliya Artha- 
^astra, 25 n.: on Sabh5 
and Samiti. 31 n. 

Hindu administration or 
government, aspects of, 
510—12; different vierrs 
on. 498-^00; Hindu ad- 
ministrative evolution 
compared to Greek, 
Boman and English poli- 
tical development, 503; 
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infligenous origin oi Hin- 
du Administrative system, 
489 sqq. ; influence on 
Muslim administration of, 
479 sqq. ; principles of, 
504-505. 

Hindu Empire(s), compared 
with later Homan Em- 
pire, 497-98; compared 
with Persian Empire, 
493 — ^96 ; compared and 
contrasted with Mace- 
donian and Homan Em- 
pires, 492; nature of, 504- 
505. 

Hindu institutions, as in- 
fluenced by pre-Aryan cul- 
ture, 489-90; % the 

Greeks, 490 — 92; by those 
of Persia, 492 — 96j Hindu 
Political institutions, as 
influenced by caste, 11 — 
13, by geography, S^sqq.; 
by racial characterisucs, 
9 sqq., by religion, 13; 
evidence about, 1 sqq.; 
raw materials for the study 
of, 15-16; Hindu political 
theory in mediteval age, 
486-87. See also India. 

Hindu monarchs, checks to 
despotism of, 506-507 ; 
position of, 505 ; tolera- 
tion of, 505-506. 

Hindu Politv, in the Mus- 
lim period, 469 sqq.; in 
Maharastra, 471 — ^73, in 
North, ‘473—75; in Haj- 
P tit an a, 475—79, in 
Vijayanagara, 470. 

Hindu State, and caste, 508 
— 10; failure and success 
of, 512-13; ideals of a, 
204-205 ; in Gupta age, 
502 ; in Mauryan age, 601- 
502; pluralistic, its task, 


512; scope of activity of, 
505-506. • 

Hiranya, and meanings of, 
302, 369., 

Hiranyake4in 76. 

Hoemle, on date of Kali- 
dasa, 309. 

Holtzmann, on Mahabha- 
rata, 78. 

Hopkins, on dates of Smri- 
tis, 237 ; on Dharma 
Sutras, 68; on epic, 77. 

Huns, 224, 284. 291, 322, 
350, 363., 

Hunter, Sir William, on 
promotion to Brahmana- 
hood, 509. 

Huviska, 230, 231. 

Ibn Khurdaba, and his ac- 
counts, 399. 

Iksvaku, 106, 107, 109. 

India, Ancient, compared 
to Mediteval Europe, 259; 
called Tin-tu, 345; com- 
pared to Egypt, 184; to 
Europe, 10-11; to Greece 
and Home, 45—186; to 
Italy, 100 ; contrasted 
with, Greece, 4; geographjf 
of, influencing her poli- 
tical institutions, 3 sqq.; 
history of, viewed from 
North or South, 14-16; 
political history of, begin- 
nings of, 154. See Hindu, 
etc. 

Indo-Qreek dynasties, in 
west of India, 225. 

Indo-Parthian dyansties, in 
west of India., 225; prin- 
cipalities, fall of, 229. 

Indo-Scythian kings, 229. 

Tndra, 21, 25, 26, 37, 39, 41 
43, 50, 51, 320, 321, 342, 
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Indra (teacher), 253 n. 

Indamati, 310. 

Inscriptions, 310, 322, 328, 
338, 343, 345, 354, 365, 
366, 385, 402, 403, 436, 
499; as primary source of 
Gupta history, 284; as 
source of llth-12th cen- 
tury history, 442, 447 
sqq^. ; Kaqsh-Bustam In- 
scription of Darius, 
196 ; of A^oka, as 
authority for his reign, 
value of, 195-96; of the 
internal between Guptas 
and Yardhanas, 305 sqq. 

Interest, in Brihaddharma 
Purana, 337-38; in Gau- 
tama," 67; in Kautaiya, 
265. 

Iranians, culture, etc., of, 
akin to those of the 
Hindus, 493 sqq. See also 
Persia. 

Islam, impact of the rising 
power of, 398. See also 
Muslim. ^ 

Italy, mediseval, compared 
with Ancient India, 100. 

Itihasa-Purana, 328-29. 

I-tsing, 340, 369, 376, 

378 n., 380. 


iTacobi, on date of Vi^akha- 
datta, 390 n . ; on Bamh- 
yana, 104. 

lahahgir, 478; on social re- 
form, 482; saying of, com- 
pared with Hautalya’s, 
2U8n. 

Jaiminl, on looal usa^.^238. 

Jaiminiya Hyaya Malavis- 
tara, 237, 238. 

Jaina(s), 163, 376; idea of 
Dharma among the, 507. 


Jaina literature, 154, 156, 
158 ; from 8th to 10th 
centuries, 391 sqq. ; on 
Takkasila, 123. 

Jaina Nandisutra, 252 n. 

Jaina orders, nature of, 10. 

Jaina tradition, about Can- 
dragupta, 193 n . ; about 
Samprati, 216. 

Jainism, 116, 154, 154 m., 
216; aSecting Brahmanic 
position, 13. 

Jaipala, 446, 447. 

Jalauka, 430. 

Jambiidviptu 162. 

Jana, 24, 2a. 

Janaka, 47, 48, 91, 111. 

Janamejaya, 48, 52, 53, 87. 

Janapada, 162, 287, 499. 

Oanapadasa, 232. 

Janendra, 306. 

Jarasamdha, 81, 98, 99. 

Jataka(s), 78, 104, Chap. VI, 
154, 156, 208, 234, 253, 
281, 341, 436 ; administra- 
tion of the kingdom in, 
145 sqq. ; administration 
of the army in, 151; ad- 
ministration of justice in, 
149-50; Airamas in, 121- 
22: Buddhist social the- 
ory in, 118; caste in, 118 
— ^21 : choice of a king by 
the festal car in, 131-32; 
cities in, 147-^ ; consecra- 
tion of the king in, 133- 
34; court in, 145; duties 
of the king in, 138-39; 
feudal tendencies in, 152; 
foreign affairs in, 151-52; 
guilds in, 152-53; harem 
in, 136-37; king and the 
character of his rule in, 
125 — ^27 ; matter and dates, 
etc., of, 116 — ^18;. minis- 
ters and officers in, 1^^2— 
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45; popular acceptance o£ 
king in, 133 ; Purohita and 
Jiis functions in, 14U — 
42 ; relations between kings 
and princes in, 132>33 ; re- 
venue and ite collection 
in, 148-49; revolt against 
the king in, 127-28; royal 
charity in, 137-38; royal 
splendour in, 135; ruling 
class in, 122; succession 
to the throne in, 128 — 31 ; 
Takkasila mentioned in, 
123 — 25; Uparajan in, 
14U; villages in, 146-47. 

Jatakamala, 281. 

Jauval, 3U8. 

Jayabhata 11, 289. 

Jayakumara, 393. 

Jayapatra, 485. 

Jayapida, 420, 427. 

Jayasena, 375. 

Jayaswal, on ancient Hindu 
political system, 498-99 ; 
on Buddhist Samgha, lo8; 
on date of Mudiaraksas, 
390 n.; on date of Sukra- 
niti, 486 n . ; on Dharma 
Sutras, 58; on Kandas, 
176 n.; on some statues, 
164 n. 

Jayatu Vrisah, 308. 

Jimutavahana, 488 71 . 

Jina, 220. 

Jinasenacarya, 391, 391 n. 

Johannes Stobaios, on water 
ordeal m Mauryan ad- 
ministration, 187-88. 

Jolly, on dates of Smritis, 
23?; on Hharira Suiia&, 
68; on Kamandaka, 281n.; 
on Kautalya, 251 ; on 
Hautiliya Artha^astra, 

262 n. * 

Jones, Sir W., on dates of | 
Manu, 230; on Manu, 68. • 


Judgment, example of San- 
skrit J., 485-8o. 

Justice, administration of, 
in Agni Burana, 333; in 
Alberuni, 443-^6; in 
Baudhayana, 68 — 70; in 
BriJiaspati, 323 — ^26 ; in 
Jatakas, 149-50; in Hali- 
dasa, 314; in Hautalya, 
274-75; in Manu, ' 246 — 
48; in l^arada, 323; m 
Bajputana, 476; in seventh 
century, 369 — 71, in iaj- 
navalkya, 2o0 ; administrap 
tion ot, under A^oka, 210 
— ^12, under the Mauryas, 
187-88; as a source of 
revenue under the Gup- 
tas, 303; in B a u - 
dliayana, 08 — ^70; in Gau- 
tama, 05 — 07 ; in Kash- 
mir, 434; in later Vedio 
literature, 45 ; in latest 
M edic literature, 54-5o ; in 
lligveda, 30; rural J. in 
Musalman age, 484; stern 
J. in Uttara Purana, 
395 n . ; the J udiciary in 
clan oligarchies, 160. 

Justinian, institutes of, 
compared .to those of 
Manu, 58. 

Jyesthakayastha, 406. 


Kadambari, 343, 361 ; educar 
tion of Candrapida in, 
303-64; king’s luxury in, 
357-58 ; political condi- 
tions in, 3o2-53. 

Kadphises, 229. 

Kaikeyi, 108, 111. 

Kalhana, 385, 421, 426, 430, 
435, 436,. 437, 483, 606, 
510 ; age and work of, 
419. 
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Kalidasa, 21T, 233, 317, 318, 
461; Abhijnana Sakuntala 
of, 313—^10 ; as a sotirce of 
(iupta bistoiy, 284; dates, 
etc., of, 369, 3U9 n . ; 

KTimarasambhava of, 312; 
Jd^avikagmiuitra of, 312- 
13 ; Ragbuvaiiisa of, 309 — 
12; traditions in, 217-18; 
Viin:ainorTali of, 313. 

Kalingu, us a power, :21b— 21. 

Kaliyuga, 336, 338. 

Kama, 239. 

Kamandaka, 252 n., 257 n., 
280-81, 330, 336. 

Kama^astra, 250. 

Kambojas, 237. 

Kamarupa, administration 
. of, in llth-12tli centuries, 
452-53. 

Kanada, 56 n. 

Kanakasabhai, Y., on An- 
cient Tamils, 277-78. 

Kanauja_ (or Kanyakubja), 
administrative machinery 
of, 442—50. 

Kaniska, 229—32, 234, 513; 
end of, 232; titles of the 
kings of his dynasty, 230. 

Kanva, 17, 314; K. dynasty 
at Pataliputra, 271; K. 
Empire, end of, 385. 

Kaianas, 300. 

Karam, 367. 

Karanika, 300. 

Karmantika, (an officer), 
270. 

Karmasaciva (an officer), 
227 

Karmasthana, 430, 431. 

Karna, 82, 83, 90. 

Kartri, 300. 

Karuvaki, 206. 

Kaskmir, administrative sys- 
tem of. Chap. XV; caste 
in, 419-20; despotism and 


tyranny of kings of, and 
protests, insurrections, 
etc., against them, 421-26; 
feudal conditions in, 421; 
historiography in, 435 ; 
justice m, 434; kings in, 
427-28; king's harem in, 
428; local government in, 
433; ministers and officers 
in, 430 — 33; revenue in, 
434 ; scope of state activity 
in, 426-27 ; sources of his- 
tory of, 385 ; succession 
in, 428—30. 

Ka^i, 114. 

Katha(s), (or Kathiansh 
compaied to Spaitans, 169; 
rearing of children among 
the, 168-69. 

Kathakosa, political matter 
in, 46l. 

Kathasaritsagara, political 
matter in, 459-60. 

Katyayana Srauta Sutra^ 59. 

Katyayana (Smriti-writer), 
238, 326, 499’; date of, 
237. 

Kaunapadanta, on qualifica- 
tion of ministers, 269. 

Kau^alya, 108, 111. 

Kautalya, 250, 251, 312, 
39*6, 507 ; agriculture in, 
263-64; amusements, gam- 
bling, etc., in, 261; civil 
law in, 266-67; commerce 
in, 264 — 66 ; compared 
with contemporary south- 
ern writers, 277 — ^79 ; com- 
pared wi^ Manu, Visnu 
and Yajnavalkya, 2b8 ; 
control of professions in, 
262; court and household 
officers in, 272; defence 
and army in, 276; depart- 
ments of state in, 270-71; 
excise policy in, 261-62; 
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famine relief in, 264 ; 
guilds in, 266; intei'statal 
diplomacy and relations 
in, 254—56; irrigation in, 
264; judicial system in, 
274-75; king, Jiis time- 
table, karem, relations 
with princes, council, 
etc., in, 267-68; local gov- 
ernment in, 271; minis- 
ters, etc., and their quali- 
fications in, 268—^70; per- 
sistence of his ideas in 
later Sanskrit literature, 
28U-81 ; political condi- 
tions in, 254 sqq.; pro- 
jected social legislation 
in, 260; protectorates in, 
256-57 ; provision against 
calamities, etc., in, 266- 
67; Purohita in, 26; re- 
gulation of economic life 


by the state, 263 sqq. ; re- 
venue in, 276-77 ; salaries, 
pensions, promotion, etc., 
of officers in, 272 — ^74; 
scope of state activity in, 
259 sqq. ; spies in, 275-76 ; 
state as a business concern 
in, 262-63; variations of 
the names of, and identi- 
fi 0 a t i o n of, 252 ti, 
253 n. 

Kauthuma, 59. 

K-autiliya Arthasastra, 326, 
472, 481 ; date and 
authorship of, 251-52, 
2ol n, 2o2 n; discovered, 
250-51 ; political coiidi- 
tion, administration, etc., 
254 — 77 ; value of, 253- 
04. See also Kautalya. 

Kautilya, 252 n.. S^e Kau- 
talya. 

Kaviraja, (writer), 461. 

Kayadhu, 25. 


Kuyastha, 297, 406, 432, 
438, 449, 471, 483-84, 
484 71', 509 ; a generic 

teiun, 420, 420 n. See 
Jyesthakayastha and Gra- 
mak'ayastha. 

Keith, on authorship of Kau- 
tiliya Arthasastra, 252 71'; 
on date of Kautalya, 251; 
on early times, 24 ; on 
J atakas, 117 ; on Puro- 
hita, 29; on Bigveda, 2. 

Kern, on Pali, llU 71 ^. 

Kharavcla (Jaina king), 7, 
218—20; titles of, 220. 

Khattiya, in Jatakas, 120. 
See Ksatriya. 

Khshathrapavan, 226. 

King, acceptance of, by the 
people and consecration, 
etc., of, in later Vedio 
literature, 38 — 40; and his 
circle, in Eamayapa, 110- 
111; and ministers, in 
Mudraraksasa, 390-91; as 
central and most im- 
portant institution, 205- 
206; as father to his peo- 
ple to promote their mar 
terial and moral welfare, 
196-99; as judge, etc., 45; 
as real Emperor, 290; be- 
haviour of, towards con- 
quered people, in Manu, 
Visnu, "iujaavalkya, 258; 
capital, palace, etc., of, in 
Mahabharata, 91 ; caste 
of, in Vedio literature, 
53; character of his rule 
in Jatakas, 126-27; chari- 
ty practised by, in Jata- 
kas, 137-38; choice by the 
festal car of, in Jatokas, 
131-32 ; consecration of, 
in Mahabharata, 90 ; 
despotism of, in Kashmir, 
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421-22; duties and acces- , 
sibility of, in Bhavabb'uti, i 
389; duties and qualities j 
of, in Agni Puxana, 330- j 
31; duties of, in Tatalcas, > 
138-39 : in ParaSara, 327 ; 
duties, etc., of, in Brilias- 
pati, 280; in Markandeyn 
Purana, 334-35; in Sdma- 
deva, 396-97; in Srimad 
Bba^avata, 338-39; firm- 
ness inculcated on, in later 
Y e d i 0 literature, 43 ; 
friends and officers of, in 
later Yedic literature, 43- 
44 ; harem of, in Kashmir, 
428 ; in Bhasa, 319 ; in 
Brahma Purana, 337; in 
Canakya Sutras, 458; in 
Gupta period, 292; in 
Jatakas, 126-26; in Kali- 
dasa, 310-12, 312, 313^ 
15; in KathSkosa, 461; in 
KnthasaritsSfirara, 459; in 
Mfigha, 389; in MahS- 
bharata, 85-86 ; in Narada, 
323; in Persia, 493-94; 
in Purusapariksa, 460; in 
irttaradkyayana Sfitra, 
321; in Yaraha Purana, 
336; life of, in Adi Pura- 
na, 393, in Greek accounts, 
181—83; officers of, in 
latest Yedic literatere, 
52-53; officers and minis- 
ters of, in Mahabharata, 
91-93; personal share of, 
in Jatakas, 133; proces- 
sion of, in Prabodhacan- 
drodara, 342; qualities of, 
in Tiruvalluvar, 278-79 ; 
relations between group of 
neighbouring kings, in 
Kautalya, 254-56 ; rela- 
tions of, with princes, in 
Jatakas, 132-33 ; rerolt 


against, in Jatakas, 127- 
28; loyal charity in 7th 
century, 358-59 ; royal 
luxury in 7th century, 
357-58; splendour of, in 
Jatakas, 135 ; subject- 
kings, 350, 356 ; succession 
of, in Jatakas, 128—31; 
in Mahabharata, 86 — 89 ; 
ten duties of, in Jatakas, 
126; time table, harem, re- 
lations with princes, coun- 
cil. etc., of, in Kautalya, 
267-68 ; titles of, in Kalin- 
ga. 2l9, in Kanauja, 447 ; 
titles of king and his con- 
sort from Gupta period 
onwards, 290—92 ; titles 
of kings subjugated by the 
Guptas, 233; tyranny of, 
512; tyranny of, and pro- 
tests, etc., against, 422- 
26. 

Kingdom, as private pro- 
perty, 461; of Kofola, 
161-62; of Magadha, 162 
— 67 ; other kingdoms, 
164-165. 

Kingships, Aryan kingship 
partly developed from pre- 
Aryan example, 489-90; 
in A4vaghosa, in Brihad- 
devata, 76-77 ; in Maha- 
bharata, 102; in Eigveda, 
25-27; non-Ksatriya, after 
the Marryas, 216, in Jata- 
kas, 123, in Mahabharata, 
80; in 7th century, 353- 
54, in Sth — 10th centuries, 
404; non-Ksatriya (Sudra) 
k., in Matsya Purana, 
335-36, in 7th century, 
346; non-Ksatriya ^ k., 
346 ; of Brahmanic origin, 
221. See also Monarchy, 
Government, State, etc. 
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Kiratn(s), 80. 

Kirfitaritiniya, 339, 389. 

Kisldndha. 104, 106. i 

Kitavas, 9T. ' 

Klripta, 306. 

Konow, on Sudraka, 316. j 

Kosadlivaksa, 431. t 

Ko!5ala,'l04, 106. 107: king- , 

dom of, 161-02. 

Ko^ala Devi, 163. 

Kosthagara, 263. 

Kriana. 77. 83, 89, 90. 91, 
■ 92 ; 99. 102, 103, 252 »i.. 
319, 389; in Jaina litera- 
ture, 394. 

ICrisnadeva Eaya, 488 «. 

TTrisnala, 55. 

Krislinaswamv Aiyangar, 
on administration of Sontt > 
India, 470, 

Hrittivasa, 488 n. 

Kaatra, 63. 60; as Ratnin, 
44; as Vira, 43. 

Ksatrapa, 226, 229. See 
Satrap. 

K!satriva(s). 23, 47, 49, 50, 
’63, 54, 62, 65, 69. 80, 82, 
84. 89, 92, 96, 99, 100, 
105, 106, 112, 320, 328, 
332, 353, 354, 449, 508, 
509; as governing kody, 
12; as rnlers in .Tatakas, 
122, 123; in Alkeriini, 
442, 443, 445, 446; in 
TStakaa. 118, 119. 120, 

^ 122, 123, 125, 127. 142, 

220; in Kashmir, 420; in. 
Mann, 239; in Rigveda, 
19; in^ Somadev'a,^ 397, 
398; origin and position, 
etc., of, in later Vedic 
literature, 35 ; variation 
of the word, * Khattiya,’ 
in Jatakas, 120. 

Ksemendra, and his works, 
435-30. 


Ksitipasamhati, 348. 

Kula, 160. 

Knlapntraka, 307, 308. 

Knmara, 347, 372 , 373, 374, 
376. 

Knmara Raja, 356. 

Knmaradevi, 282. 

Knmaramatva, 296, 303, 

304, 307, 360, 383, 437. 

Knmarnsambhava, 312. 

Kumarngupta, 283, 291, 304. 

Knmarila Dhatta. 73. 75; 
on beginning of Smritis, 
236. 

KunSla, 193. 

Knndalavana, 231. 

Knndina, 93. 

Knnika, 163. 

Kuntibhoja. 319. 

Knral (or Mnppall, 278-79. 

Kurma Purana, 329 n., 330; 
state, society, eic.. in. 336. 

Kurus, 78, 87. 

Ku^adhvaja, 111. 

Kusana(s), 228; Kusana 
dynasty, 229 sqq. 

Kutsa, 21. 


Laisxez-faire, 12. 

Laiukas. 196. 208, 209-210, 
211. 212, 213. _ 

Tjakkhnna Pandita, (Laks- 
mnna), in Jatakas, 104, 
136 : 

Laksraann, 105, 108; varia- 
tion, Lakkhana Pandita, 
164, 136. 

Tialitavistara, 159. 

Lalla Diksita, on meaning 
of CS,ta. 299. 

DaAkS, 104, 113. 

Tjassen. on Mahabharata, 

LalitSditya, 421. 423; poli- 
tical testament of, 426, 
429, 
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Lalitangadeva, 393. 

Lata Visaya, 304. 

Latyayaiia Srauta SOtra, 69. 

Lavr, and its administration, 
in Alberuni, 443 — 46; and 
justice, in Baudhtlyana, 
68—70; and laT? suits in 
Biibaspati, 324r--25; and 
sources of la\r in Agni 
Purana, 333 ; in Mann, 
240—41 ; Aloka’s reform 
in penal law, 211; civil 
and criminal law, in Gau- 
tama, 66-67, in Manu, 
244 — 46 ; civil law in Kau- 
talya, 266-67 ; criminal 
law of tlie Guptas, 285; 
in Apastamba, 71, 72-73; 
in Narada, 323 ; in Para- 
4ara, 327 ; in Persia and 
India, 493; limbs of a 
law-suit, in Agni PurSna, 
333; of inheritance, in 
Balidasa, 311, 315 ; of war 
in Baudbayana, 70; penal 
law, in Kautalya, 274-76; 
in 7th centuiy, 371; sour- 
ces of, in Baudhfiyana, 
69; the “law,” 376; 
under the Mauryas, 187- 
88. See also Bhaxma. 

Lekhakas, 300, 432. 

Licchavi, 282. 

Lihga Purana, 337. 

Lihg&yata I?’ivekacintamani, 

3vS4. 

Lipikdras, 213. 

Local Government. See 
under Government. 

Lodis, feudalism among 
the, 488. 

Ludwig, on Sabh& and 
Samiti, SOfi. 


hlacdonell, on Brihadde- 
vata, 76. 

Macedonian Empire and 
Hindu Empire, 492, 

Machiavelli, as a force in 
Europe, 390; compared to 
Kaut^ya, 257 ; compared 
to Tiruvalluvar, 279; on 
king’s conduct, etc., 99. 

Madhava (king), 376. 

Madhavacarya, on local 
usage, 238 ; on Smritis, 237. 

Madhyama, 255. 

Madhyama4i, 45. 

Madhyamavyayoga, 320. 

Magadha, 339; administrat- 
ive machinery of, in 8th — 
10th centuries, 405—408; 
Buddhism in, 114;^ first 
beginnings of the impe- 
ri^ism of, 48; kingdom 
of, 162 — 64 ; under the 
Mauryas, 176 — -78. 

Magadhas, 114. 

Mag^adhi, 116. 

Magha, and his views on po- 
litics, 889-90, 

Mahdbala, 393. 

Mahabaladhi^ita, 294, 304, 
305, 381. 

Mahabal&dbyaksa 294. 

Mahabharata, t6, 77—103, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 110, 
112, 113, 116, 239, 243, 
250, 252 318, 320, 

329 330, 335, 338fl,., 
381, 390, 396, 461, 471, 
491 ; administra- 
tion in, 91 sqq. ; aristo- 
cracy in, 84; caste 
in, 79—81 ; consecration 
in, 89 — ^91; court in, 194; 
date, character, etc., of, 
77—79; ethics of the bat- 
tlefield in, 100-101 ; feudal 
elements an the state in. 
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81—83 ; foreign policy in, 
98—100; guilds in, 103; 
king in, 85-86 ; local gov- 
ernment in, 94-95; oligar- 
chies in, 102-103; officers 
and ministers, etc., in, 91 
— ^93; on Dharmn, 606; 
palace, etc., of the king 
in, 91 ; popular element in 
the state in, 86 — 89; re- 
lations of Suzerain with 
feudatories, 83-84 reve- 
nue and taxation in, 96- 
97 ; sphere of state activiiy 
in, 98; spies in, 95; suc- 
cession to the throne in, 
86—89. See also Epic. 

Mahabhandhgara, 430. 

Mahabhoja, 223. 

Mahabrahma, 121. 

Mahadandanayaka, 295, 304. 

Mahadevl, as title, 292, 354. 

Mah&dhana, 122. 

Mahadharmadhyaksa, 451. 

Mahagovinda Suttanta, 158. 

Mahakaccha, 264. 

Mahako^ala, 164. 

Mahaksapatalika, 300, 366, 
438, '451; 

Mahaksatrapa, 226, 229. 

Mah&kumaramatya, 296. 

Mahamandale^vara, 462. 

MahamatVas, 201, 202, 203, 
208, 208-209, 210, 211, 
212, 223. 

Mahamattas, 131, 145, 163, 
Viniccaya M., 160. 

MahS.matya, 438. 

Mahamudradhikrita, 451. 

Mahapratihara, 296, 308. 

Mahapratipida, 430. 

Mahapurana," 394. 

Maharaja,* 225. 226, 230, 
231, 233, 28b, 286, 288, 
290, 291, 292, 303, 305, 
. 307, 343, 346, 354, 361, 


366, 382, 383, 404, 411; 
M. Devaputra, 230; M. 
Bajamohata, 229 ; M. 
Bajatiruja, 230. 

Moharajadhiroja,-233, 282, 
286, 290, 291, 308, 344, 
346, 354, 361 n, 403, 404, 
413, 415, 436, 437; or 
Parame^vara, 382. 
Maharath!, 223. 

Maharaya, 225. 

Maha^abda, 413, 414, 416. 

See also Fancamaha^abda. 
Mahasadhanabhaga, 430. 
Mahasamanta, 285, 288, 

307, 346, 366, 413, 414, 
416. 

Mahasammata, 140. 
Mahashmantadhipati, 405, 
413, 415, 462. 
Mahasamdhivigraha, 430. 
Mahasamdhivigrahadhikara- 

nadhikrita, 381. 
Mahasamdhivigrahika, 294, 
295, 305, 366, 451. 
Mahasarvadandanayaka, 

295 

Mahasenapati, 223, 294. 
MahaSva^ala, 430 
klahatmyas, 329 n. 
Mahattamas, 411, 455. 
MahaCtara, 297, 298, 307, 

367, 411, 415, 455. 
Mahavira, 116. 
Mahavlracarita, 388. 
Mahayana Buddhism, 230. 
Mahendra, 212. 
Mahendranatha, 310. 
Mahendrapala, 391. 
Mahinda, 116. 

Mahisi, as a Batnin, 44; as 
a 'V’tra, 43. 

Hahmtid of Qhaznf 386, 
446, 447 ; invasion of, 441. 
Maine, Sir Henry, on rules 
of conduct, 62. 
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Maiti-avarnna, 51. 
ilajumdarj B. C., on poli- 
- tical facts after Harsa’s 
death, 386. 

JMalatimadliaTa, 388. 
Malavikagnimitra, 312-13. 
jSIanava Dharma Stitara, 75, 
239 

Mandala, 319, 389, 462; 
doctrine of in Mahabha- 
rata, 100, as administrat- 
ive division, 417 ; as 
sphere of diplomacy, 453. 
Mandapika, 412. 

Mansahdars, 479. ! 

Mansingh, as feudatory and j 
imperial officer, 479. ! 

hlantrin, 112, 269, 462. i 
See also Minister. ! 

Mann (Eaja), 329, 330. 

Mann (Smriti yrriter), 63, 
58, 75, 114. 248, 249, , 
252 n, 254, 259, 277, 322, ! 
323, 324, 325, 396, 404, i 
414, 491; caste in, 238 — j 
40; compared ■with Kan- 
talya, 258; conrt in, 247, 
dates of, 236-37; import- 
ance of, 239; judicial ad- ' 
luinis^tion in, 246-48 ; 
law and its sources in, 240- 
41; la'w, civil and cri- 
minal, in, 244 — 46; local 
government in, 242-^ ; 
number of councillors in, 
268; on salary of village 
headman, 302; place of, 
237 ; revenue in, 243-^; 

• spies in, 248 ; state and its 
duties in, 241-42; ■writings 
and vie^ws of, 239 — 48. 
Manusmriti, 237, 239, 471. 
See M'anu. 

Marathas, 222; administra- 
tive system of the, 471 
sqq.; nature of their em- 


pire, 473 ; temperament 
of the, 10. 

Markandeya Parana, 329; 
date of, 334 n, society and 
government, etc., in, 334- 
36 » » j 

Marut (ktegj), 49. 

Mai-utta A.'^sita, 53. 

MatisadLva, 227. 

M&trivisnu, 293. 

Matsya-K'yaya, 403. 

Matsya Purana, 281, 329 n; 
history of man, kingship, 
etc., in, 335-36. 

Mauryan, administeation. 
Chap. VIII; Empire, na- 
ture of, 501-502; Empire, 
a stage in development of 
Hindu polity, 492 ; end of 
the M. Empire, 385; em, 
founded, 178, 178 ti.; in- 
stitutions, after M. em- 
pire, 216 ; pre-M. adminis- 
tration, Chap VII (see 
Greek ^ accounts, oligar- 
chic kingdoms). 

Mauryas, 500 ; later, 215- 
216; political condition 
in the interregnum he- 
t^ween _M. and Guptas, 
259; spies under the, 189. 

Max Muller, on dates of 
JSteka, 117 ; on dates_ of 
Vedic hymns, 18; on Rita, 
506-507. 

Maya, 91. 

Mayuraksa, 293. 

Medhatithi, on AcSra, 238; 
on non-Ksatriyn king- 
ship, 404; on Srenf, 414. 

Median Empire, local gov- 
ernment in, 495. 

Megasthenes, 167 n . ; on ad- 
ministration, 184; on ad- 
ministration of justice, 
187 ; on agriculture and 
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rove a \i e, 190-91 ; on 
Indian cities, 173; on 
Kalinga force, 218 ; ^ on 
means of communication, 
188-89; on protectorates, 
192 ; on seven castes ^ of 
India, 178—81; on spies, 
under the Mauryas, 189; 
on town administration, 
209. 

Meghaduta, 312. 

Meghavtlhana, 421, 422, 

426. 

Menander (or Milinda), 224- 
25. 

Merutungacarya, and liis 
works, 458-59. 

Meruvarman, 436. 

Messengers, and their classes 
in Chanba, 439. See Am- 
bassadors. 

Meteorological department, 
in Kautalya, 263. 

Mihirakula, 291, 308, 

Milinda, see Menander. 

Mimaihsa, 238, 249. 

Mimamsa Sutras of Jaimini, 
238. 


Ministei’Cs), and their classes 
in Eamayana, 111-12; 
and, their qualifications, 
in Kautalya, 268 — 70; as 
judges of king’s ruling 
capacity, in Jatakas, 128- 
29; as usurpers, 385, 396; 
caste and number, etc., 
of, in Somadeva, 397; in. 
Bhasa, 318, 319 ; in Cham- 
ba, 438; in Dandin, 339- 
40; in Jatakas, 142-43; in 
Kashmir, 430, 431 ; in 
Manu, 241-42; in Meru- 
tungaPEirya, 458; in Puru- 
sapariksa, 460; in ESj- 
■pfit&na, 471 ; in seventh 
century, 365; m Somade- 


va, 459; iu Tiruvalluvar, 
278; in Upopuranas, 338; 
of feudatories at Suzer- 
ain’s court, in 7th cen- 
tury, 351; of .feudatoriea 
under the Guptas, 303;. 
position of, in ^ Maha- 
bhurata, 93; relations of, 
with king, in Mudra- 
ruksasa, 390-91 ; status, 
etc., of, in Ancient India, 
510-11. See also Officeia 
and Mantrin. 

Mir-Adls, 484. 

Mir Muhammad Masum, 
400. 

Missionaries of A4oka, 201- 

202 . 

Mitaksara, 404. 

Mithila, 136; Sanskrit Judg- 
ment from, 484 — 86. 

Mitrn, 19, 26, 27, 28, 40.. 

Mitramiiira, on Smriti-writ- 
em, 227. 

Mitramitraj 265. 

Mitraprakriti, 255. 

Mitrartha,' 334. 

Mlecchas, rule of, in Katha- 
saritsfigara, 460. 

Moga (or Moa or Mauos)^ 
225 

Mohammad Ghori, 441, 447, 
477. 

Moksaparisad, 345, 347, 348, 
351, 359', 377. 

Monarch; character of his- 
^le, in Jatakas, 126 — 28; 
in Greek accounts, 168 ; 
in E&mayana, 113; in the 
south, 235; plains ruled 
by, 161. See also King, 
etc. 

Monarchy, as a dominant 
type in Ancient India, 8 ; 
in Ancient India; 503= — 
605; in later Vedic" literal 
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tore, 38 sqq., 43 ; in Persia 
and India, 493. See also 
Kingsbip, etc. 

Monopoly, state, in £au- 
ialya, 263. 

Mricchakatika, 284, 299, 

315—17,' 318. 

Mudraraksasa, 284; political 
conditions in, 390>91. 

Mngkal, administration, 
480; Empire, continuing 
old traditions, 481 — 83. 
See also Muslim. 

Mugkals, as patronising 
learning, etc., 481-82; as 
regulating education and 
social life, 480-82; court 
of, compared to Harsa’s 
court, 356-57 ; impact of, 
rousing Maratka energies, 
471. See also Muslim. 

Muhammad-bin-Qasim, 399. 

Muppal (or Kural), 278. 

Murundaraja, 233. 

Musalman, see Muslim. 

Muslim, administration, in- 
fluenced by Hindu ad- 
ministration, 479 sqq., in- 
fluenced by Qui&n, Hadis, 
and examples of Baghdad, 
Cairo, and Persia, ' 480, 
introducing a profound 
change. 488 sqq.; histori- 
ans_ of llth-12th cen- 
turies 446-47 ; invaders, 
441-42, 502; rule, estab- 

. lishment of, and relation 
of -with Hindu polity, 
469. See also Mugnal. 


Hfibhi, 392, 393. , 
HSghnanda, political condi- 
tion in, 380. 

Naganika, (Queen), 222. 


JTagaraguttika, in J&takas, 
144. 

Nagaraka, 271. 

Hagara^resthin, 297. 

Nagaravyavaharika, 209. 

Nagasena, on tyranny of 
kings, 512. 

Nahapana, 226, 228. 

Hahusa, 87. 

Naisadhiya, 461. 

Haiyogika, 383. 

Nala, 85, 86, 89, 93. 

HManda, description of uni- 
versity, etc., of, 377-78; 
monastery of, 373; uni- 
versity of, 285 n. 

Nalodava, 461. 

Nami, 320, 321. 

Hana Fadnavis, 471. 

Handa (king), 460. 

Nanda Pandita, on Smriti- 
•writers, 327. 

Handas, 218, 220, 390 391; 
line, 176, 176 n. ; rulers of 
Kuntala, 177 n. 

Narada, 80, 84, 93, 94, 95. 

Karada (Smriti writer), 238, 
322, 325, "369, 379 ; dates 
of, 237 ; on law, adminis- 
tration, caste, etc., and 
date of, 322-23. 

Naragupta Baladitya, 285 n. 

Haramedha, 90. 

Naravardhana, 343. 

Harayanapala, 406. 

Narayanavarman, 405. 

Narendra, 310. 

Havakarmiga, 231. 

Havasevaka, 379. 

Nayaka, 270. 

Nidhayaka, 270. 

Nigama, 287. 

Nihela, 439. 

Nihelapati, 439. 

Nih4ristartha, 334. 

HikumbhaUalakti, 382. 
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Nilaknntlia, 487 n. 

Nirgranthas, 376. 

Ifiska, 55. I 

Niti, 251, 337, 458. 

Niti literature, 330. 

Nitiniayuldia, 487 n. 

Nitisara, 257, 281, 281 
330. 

Nit^astra, 337 n., 436, 456 
Boq. 

Ifiti^ataka, 340. 

Kitrvakyamrita, 396, 398; 
commentary on, 398 n. j 

Neman conquest, influeno- i 
ing Anglo-Saxon inatitu- . 
tions, 490. , 

Noman-Angevin chancellor, 
compared to Mantrin, 
269. 

Nripa, 310. ; 

Nripati, 289, 323. 1 

Nyisimha Purdna, 337. 

Nrisimhaprasada, 487 n. 

Nyarbudi, 36. 

Ny&ya. 249.^ [ 

Ny&yakaraniia, 299. i 

NySyamalfivistara, Jaimi- I 
niya, 237. j 


Oath, as a land of ordeal, in 
Brihaspati, 326; in Al- 
heruni, 443-44; in Nara- 
6a, 323 ; in Somadera, 
398; of the king, in latest 
Yedic literature, 52. 

Offieer(s), after the Guptas, 
309-310 ; as censors and 
missionaries, 201-202; 
combinations of oflBicers, 
under the Guptas, 303- 
3M; court and household 
officers, in Kautalya, 272; 
classes ofj in Mauryan ad- 
uumstration, 184; in Agni 


Puriina, 331-32; in Ben- 
gal and East Bengal, in 
llth-12th centuries, 450 — 
52; in Bhasa, 320: in 
Chamba, 437-39; in clan 
oligarchies, 159; in Dec- 
can and South and West- 
ern India, 462 sqq.; in 
Deccan, in 7th century, 
381—84 ; in Jatakas, 143— 
45, 148; in K&lidasa, 311, 
312, 314; in Eanauja, in 
llth-12th centuries, 447 — 
50 ; in Kashmir, 
430 — 33 ; in Kautalya, 
270; in later Eoman 
and Hindu Empires, 497- 
98; in Mahabharata, 91 — 
93; in Malwa and Central 
India, in ilth-12th cen- 
turies, 453 ; in Mann, 
242; in Maratha age, 471 
sqq.; in Maury an ad- 
ministration, 189 ; in 
Merutung&cai'ya, 458-59 ; 
in Orissa, in llth-12th 
centuries, 452; in Persia 
and India, 495-96; in 
Eajputana, 476-77; in 
Sindh, in 8th — ^lOth cen- 
turies, 401; in Somadeva, 
397 ; in Tiruvalluvar, 279 ; 
in 7th century, 366-67 ; 
in 8th — ^lOth centuries, 
M a g a d h a , 405—408; 
Oidssa, 408-409, Almora, 

409- 410; in Manrar, etc., 

410- 11; local officials, in. 
Kautalya, 271 ; military, 
judicial, revenue, etc., 
officers under the Guptas, 
294 sqq. ; militory offi- 
cers, in 7th century, 372; 
of Ka’niska, 231; of the 
king, in later Vedic litera- 
ture, 43-44; of the -Maur- 
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jan capital, 186; of vil- 
lage in 8th — ^lOth cen- 
turies, 411-12; official de- 
-signation in Deccan, 417; 
•official families, 804; re- 
cruitment of, 368 ; revenue 
officers, in Jatakas, 148; 
salaries of, 867-68; spe- 
cial officers of the fron- 
tiers, under A^oka, 195; 
supervision, etc., over 
the, in Mann, 243; under 
Andhras, 223-24; under 
A4oka, 208 — ^13 ; under 
Guptas, 289; under Sat- 
raps, 227. See also Min- 
isters. 

Oldenburg, on Buddhist 
scriptures, 115. 

Oligarchy, in Greek ac- 
counts, 168, 171, 192 ; in 
later Vedic literature, 38; 
in Mahabharata, _ 102-103 ; 
Clan- oligarcMes, 155 
sqq. (names of, 155-56; 
forms of government in, 

156- 57 ; the Assembly in, 

157- 58; the executive in, 
159; local government in, 
160 ; the judiciary in, 160 ; 
confederations of, 160-61) ; 
tribal oligarchies, _ after 
the Guptas, 346; in An- 
cient India, 503-504; in 
Greek accounts, 168 ; in 
Gupta age, 287. 

Ordeals, in Agni Purana, 
333; in Alberuni, 444-45; 
in Brihaspati, 325-26; in 
Chandogya TJpanisad, 55; 
in Mann, 247^8; in Jlri- 
cchakatika, 316-17 ; in 
Narada, 323; in 7th cen- 
tury, 370-71; under the 
Mauryas, in Greek ac- 
count, 187-88. 


Orissa, administmtion of, in 
llth-12th centuries, 452. 


Pad&nudhyata, 289. 

Padma Gupta, political 
matter in, 458. 

Padma Purana, 239, 827, 
838 n.; (Jaina) 394; Niti, 
etc., in, 337. 

Pala Dynasty, 403. 

Pali, Buddhist literature in, 
115; Kem on, 116 n.; 
Sylvain Levi on, 115. 

Pancalas, 78. 

Pancamaha^abda, 416, 430, 
462; and its meaning, 38^ 
84. See also Mahalabda. 

Pahcatantra, date of, trans- 
lations of in various lan- 
guages, nature and con- 
tents of, 341-42. 

Palaka, 317. 

Pahcavim^a Brahmana. See 
Yedic literature. 

Pandae, race ruled by -wo- 
men, 172. 

Pandu, 80, 83, 86, 87. 

Pandus, 78, 80, 86, 91, 92, 
9*9. 

Pandyas, 172. 

Panini, 168 n., 173, 499. 

Paradas, 97. 

Paramaohattaraka, (as title 
of suzerains)! 286, 290, 
354, 403, 404, 457. _ 

Paramadaivata, (as title of 
independent king), 291. 

Paramadeyi, 351. 

Paramardideva, 410. 

Parame^vara, (as title of su- 
zerains), 286, 290, 354, 
382, 403, 404, 437. 

Para^ara, 327, 827 fl., 376; 
on qualification of minis- 
ters, 269. 
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Par&^ara Griliya Siitra, 61. 

Paraskara Grihya S6tra, 61. 

Parana E&ma, externuiia- 
tion of Ksairiyas by, 
508 n. 

Parfvanatba, 154 n. 

Pariksita, 88. 

P&riksitas, 59. 

Parisad, as advisory board, 
207-208; as legal assemb- 
ly, 249-50 ; doubtful points 
referred to, 508. 

Parivrajaka Maharajas, 305. 

Parivrajika, 312. 

Parivrira, as a RatniU, 44. 

Pargiter, on Aryans mixing 
■with invaders, 115 n. ; on 
date of Markandeya. 
Purina, 334 n . ; on liaha- 
bharata, 79 n . ; on Pau- 
ranic data, 329 u. 

Parna, 43. 

Parsnigraha, 255. 

Parsnigrahasara, 255. 

Partha, 82. 

Parthia, effect of the rise of, 
492. 

Pasenadi, 162. 

Pa^upatas, 376. 

Patala, compared to Sparta, 
169. 

Pataliputra (or Pataliputta), 
164, 173, 206, 218, 219, 
221, 282, 390; description 
and administration of, in 
Greek accounts, (called 
Paiibothra), 184—87 ; 
hospitals at, 285; income 
from, under A4oka, 213- 
14. 

Pathak, K. B., on Su- 
bandhu, 340 jt. 

Pathan administration. 480. 

Patika, 226. 

Patfalekha, 364. 

Patrokles, on Alexander, 166. 


Pauras, 499. 

Paveni-patthakan, 160. 

People agreeing to kill 
king, 232 ; division of, in- 
to Pauras and Janapadas,. 
396, 463; in later Vedic 
literature, 34; in poli- 
tics, in later Yedic age, 
38-^0; in politics, in 
Mahabharata, .88. ^ 

Persian, administration in^- 
fluencing Muslim adminis- 
tration, 480; court com- 
pared to Harsa^s court, 
356-57 ; dominion in India, 
165-66; Empire compared 
with Hindu Empire, 493;— 
96 ; influence on India,. 
492 — ^96; influences as be- 
trayed by A4okan inscrip- 
tions, 195-96. 

Pi^una, on qualification of 
minister, 269. 

Plato, 181. 

Pliny, on Indian ■ castes, 
179; on Indian territory, 
173; on Patali- 
p u t r a , 185 ; on some 
Indian armies, 177 ; on 
Takkasila, 123. 

Plutarch, 167 n . ; on Alex- 
ander’s invasion, 177; on 
memory of Alexander’s 
exploits, 174 n. 

Police, and P. ofiSicers, etc., 
after the Guptas, 307; in' 
Bhasa, 320; in Chamba,. 
438; in Clan Oligarchies, 
169; in J&takas, 144; in 
Ealidlsa, 314 ; in 7th cen- 
tury, 306, 367, 372; in 
8th — ^lOth centuries in 
Magadha, 405, 406; under 
Guptas, 299; under Sat- 
raps, 277. See also Offi- 
cers. 
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Political, arrangements 'of 
Alexander, 173 — 75 ; con- 
ditions, after Harsa, 
385 sqq. ; in B li a v a - 
bliuti, 389; in 
Cliamba, 436 sqq. ; in 
Deccan, in 7tb century, 
381—84; in Greek ac- 
counts, 168— *-72 ; in Ka- 
dambari, 352-53; in Kali- 
dasa, 309 — 15 ; in Kau- 
t a 1 y a , 254 sqq. ; in 
later Vedic literature, 
36 sq^. ; in latest 
Y e d i c literature, 47 
sqq. ; in Maharastra, 
471-73 ; in Nagananda and 
Batnavali, 380; in Kortb, 
473 sqq.; in Eajputana, 
in Muslim age, 476 — ^79; 
in Somadeva, 396 — ^98 ; 
in Yiiayauagara, 470; of 
Sin^ in 8th — 10th cen- 
turies, 399 — 402 ; under 
the Guptas, 285 _ sqq.; 
fundamental political con- 
ditions in 7 th ^ century, 
345 et sq. ; political his- 
tory, beginnings of In- 
dian, 154 ;. political infan- 
ticide, in Greek accounts, 
168-69 ; political institu- 
. tions, as influenced by 
geography, in India, 3 
sqq. ; evidence about them, 
1 et sq. ; in ITpapuranas, 
337-38 ; of the South, 235 ; 
political organisation, in 
.Rigveda, 23 et sq. ; poli- 
tical reflections, in Kal- 
hana, 426, 429-30. See 
Political Conditions, etc. 
Polygamy among aristo- 
pats, 223; and its efEects, 
in Kautalya, 267 ; in Kali- 
dasa, 3i3. See Harem. 

71 


Popular element, in Brihae- 
pati, 324; in Jatakas* 133; 
in judicial administra- 
tion, in Manii, 246; in 
later Vedic literature, 
38—40; in Mahabharata, 
87-88 ; in Eamayana, 109; 
in Eigvedic polity, 31; in 
llth-12th centuries’ ad- 
ministration, 454-65 ; r^ 
gard for popular senti- 
ment, in Bhavabhuti, 
389. 

Population, of Ancient India 
compared to that of mod- 
ern India, 7. See also 
Census. 

Prabandha Cintamani, poli- 
tical matter in, 45*8-59. 

Prabhakaravardhana, 344, 
349, 350, 360, 363, 375. 

Prabhavati Gupta, 301. 

Probodha C^drodaya, date 
of, and king’s procession 
in. 342. 

Praceta, 327. 

Prade^ika, 208, 209, 212. 

Pradestris, 271 

PradhSno, 462. 

Pradyivaka, 485. 

Fraliita, 44. See also Spies 
and Dutas. 

Prahldda, 25. 

Prajapati, 25, 41, 60. 

Prakrit, 116. 

Pramfltri, 299, 366. 

Prasii, *176, (Praisoi) 177. 

Prathamapulika, 297. 

Pratihara, 296. 

Pratijnayaugandharayanam, 

319. 

Pratipa, 86. 

Prativartaka, 296. 

Prativedaka, 208, -213. 

Pratyantanripati, 288. ‘ 

Pravdhana 'jaivali, 65. 
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Pi-avavaseiia II, 30G. 

Presents, from fendalories, 
in Adi Pui*ann, 394; from 
feudatories, under the 
Guptas, 303; in Kalidasa, 
313; in 7tli century, 3G9; 
to kings, under the Maur- 
yas, 191. 

Priest, as a power in Kash- 
mir, 420; as olficer, in 
Kautalya, 272; in Alber- 
uni, 444; in latest Vcdic 
literature, 53-54; i n 
Manu, 241; in Persia and 
India, 494; influence of, 
in Ramayana, 105; influ- 
ence of, on state, 203. 
See also Puvohita and 
Caste. 

Priestcraft, in Rigvedu, 22- 
23. See Priest. 

Prince(s), as governors, 193, 
206-207; education, etc., 
of, at Takkasila, 123—25; 
in Agni Purana, 331 ; in 
Alvaghosa, ^4, in Kalin- 
ga, 219'; in Kautalya, 
268 71 . ; in Menitimga- 
cai'ya, 459, in Pauca- 
tantra, 340, in Persia, 
494-95 ; in 7th century, 
363-64; education and in- 
stallation of, in Kalidasa, 
311; in high office, 408, 
431, 437 ; relations of, 
with kings, in Jatakas, 
132-33; in Kautalya, 267- 
68. See also Tuvaraia. 

Prithu, 87, 330. 

Prithvipala, 382. 

Prithviraja Cauhana, 477. 

Prithviifliaraso, authorship 
of, and political condi- 
tions of Rajpfltana in, 
477-78. 

Prithvlsena, 304. 


Priyadarsi, 205 (Piyadasin), 
206. 

Priyadai’^iku, 380. 

Probation, Lake of, in Greek 
accounts of Mauiyan ad- 
ministration, 187-188. 

Prostitutes, in Kautalya, 
260, 267. 

Protectorates, in Kautalya, 
256-57 ; under the ilaur- 
yas, 192. See also Peuda- 
tories, etc. 

Ptolemy, 167 7 j . ; on Takka- 
silu, 123. 

Ptolemy Philadelphos, so- 
vereign of Egypt, 193. 

Pukkusa, 120. 

Pulake4in, 291, 345, 349, 
382, 383. 

Punarabhiseka, 52. 

Purfma(s),' 62, 249, 252 
272, Chap. XII, 324, 328 
sqq., 338, 338 n., 364, 
387, 388, 508; dates and 
character, etc., of, 328- 
30. 

Purohita, 29, 35, 45, 64, 73, 
80, 92, 93, 357, 397, 424, 
508; and his functions, in 
Jatakas, 140 — 42; as 
a Vira, 43; in Jata- 
kas, 122, 131, 133, 

138, 140—142, 149; in 
Kalidasa, 312; in Kauta- 
lya, 269: in latest Vedic 
literature, 53-54 ; in 
Ramayana, 111-12. See 
also Priest, etc. 

Pnm (or Porus), 168, 168 n., 
173, 174, 176. 

Purusa, 34. 

Purusa (or Rajapurusa), 

208, 213. 

Purusamedha, 47. 

P urusapariksa , political 

matter in, 460. 
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„ .Oin Kajiuiaka, *113, -13?, 

•fuiTsapur, 230. 

Purusasto, 34. prxi^\Dii\'pvakuh^^, 337. 

Itoa tomsa. 238. jm „inW. 145. 

P«Ska». 89. Haiaiiva. 31. 46, ol), 109; 

ISl;&! l89,m , aaa-llalnij 4-1. 

2S7, 218, 


Qazi, as 3 Utlge, 401, 484. 


MlUgW «“«=» J » TWf xa~ 4111 

910 «inT 421, 401, 401. 

Kiija^ekliara, and his works, 

391. 

Ksliasilca, 239, 

Qazi, as 3 udge, 401, 484. -irr 

Qutli-ud-din Aiyahak. 441. Kajasthain.va, 296, 30), 360, 

o8v) 482, h»>8. 

Bajasnva, 40, 40. fit) — 52, 
.59, 90, 98, 217, 218, 273. 
Pace, as determining social Rajatamngini. 38o, 423, 

and political evolntion. 9- 425, 430, 432: and its 

11 . character. 420. 

Paghn, 309, 311. Paiendra Lala Mitra, on 

Eaghnvam^a. containing re- date of Snkrauili, 486 
ferences to Gupta Empor- on Kamandaka’s Xilisura, 
ora, 309; political condi- 281 n. 
tion, and king in, 309 — Rajjnka, in.latakus. 143. 

12. Rajputs, and lliciv caste, 

■PaUasya, 417. 404; est.ahHshed in Raj- 

Raja, 159, 160, 205, 222, putanu, and harsissod by 

22G, 233, 285, 288, 289, MaratUas, 475; giving 

410, 323, 380, 381, 382, way to Musalinaus, 441. 

393. 394, - 402, 403, 405, Rajputunu, polilimi cotidi- 
421. 437, 478. See also lions of, in Muslim asre. 
Ring, etc. 475—79. 

Raja Kammika, 148. Rajukas, see liujukas. 

145- R5.iya, 37, 47. 59. 

Riyadhiraja, 290, 308, 436; Rujyavardhana, 343 344 

P. Param^vara, 382. 348, 350, 360, 363. 

Efrl?: fiSf sf 48. 

, gi *'■ SiS: ®r99: JS- 

vabhuti, 389; in Pnrfinas, 
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337 ; R. Pandita, in .Tata- 
kas, 104. 

Ramadasa liis advice to 
Sambhaji, 473. 

Ramayana, lOS — 13, 116, 

318, 381, 389, 461; Ben- 
gali version of, 488 n . ; 
Brahmanic ' influence in, 
105-106; Capital in, 112- 
13; Caste in, 105-106; 
coronation and consecra- 
tions in, 110 ; date of, 103- 
104; feudalism in, 106- 
107; fonn of government 
in^ 107; guilds in, 113; 
King and bis circle in, 
110-111; necessity of gov- 
ernment and horrors of 
anarchy in, 113; popular 
voice in, 109; priests and 
ministers in, 111-12; suc- 
cession in, 107 — 109. See 
also Epic. 

Ramayanamanjari, 435. 

Bapa, 437. 

Ranabhandagafadhikarana, 

294. 

Ranaka, 451. 

Rannobhaga, 148. 

Rapson, on Puranas, 329 n. 

Rastra, 77 n., 29’6 n., 382. 

Rastragopa, 54. 

Rastiakuta, 382, 600. 

Rastrapatha, 265. 

Rastrapati, ;'.96, 414, 415, 417. 

Rastriya, 189. 

Rathakara, as a Ratnin, 44. 

Ratnakara Purana, 435. 

Ratnavali, 380. 

Ratnins, in later Vedic 
literature, 43-44 ; 62. 

Ravana, 104, 318. 

Reason of state, in Maha- 
bharata, 98-99; repudia- 
tion of the doctrine of, in 
Aryadeva, 281. 


Religion, administration of. 
in Kalidasa, 314 ; and 
state, in 7th century 
A. I)., 373 — ^75; as affect- 
ing Hindu political life,. 
13; as a check on despot- 
ism, 506-507; A4oka and 
R., 202 — ^205; in the ser- 
vice of espionage, in Kau- 
talya, 275-76; when op- 
posed to usage, in Brihas- 
pati, 280. 

Revenue, and exemption 
from, under the Mauryas, 
190 — 92 : and fiscal oppres- 
sion, in Kashmir, 434; 
and its collection, in 
Jatakas, 148-49; in Agni 
Purana, 332-33; in Apas- 
tamba, 72 ; in Baudha- 
yana, 70; in Chamba, 
439-40; in Gautama, 67- 
68; in Kalidasa, 312, 313, 
315; in Kautalya, 276-77; 
in later Vedic literature, 
46; in latest Vedic litera-. 
ture, 55; in Mahabharata, 
96-97; in ManUj 243-44; 
in Rigveda, 30 ; in Visnu, 
248-49 ; in 7th century, 
368-69; of village, in 8th 
— 10th centuries, 412; _re- 
venue administration 
under the Guptas, 299- 
300 ; under Alok^ 213- 
14; under the Guptas, 
285, 301—303. See also 
Taxation. 

Revolt, against the king, in 
J a t a k a 8 , 127-28 ; in 
Brihaddharma Purdna, 
337. 

Rhys Davids, on Buddhist 
scriptures, 116, 117; on 
Clan Oligarchies, 156; on 
Dharma, 507. 
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B h y s Davids, Mrs., on. 
Dhanna, 607; on Jatakas, 
118. 

Bice, on designations of Dec- 
can officers, in 8th. — 10th 
centuries, 416 n. 

Bichard Bick, on Buddhist 
scriptures, 117 ; on -Tata- 
kas, 118. 

Bigveda, 59, 73, 76 ; age of. 
Chap. H; change in the 
institutions of, 501 ; -warn- 
ing in regard to, 2. See 
Yedic literature. 

Bisahhaj 393, 394, 509 ; con- 
secration of, 393. 

443. 

Bisis, 87 ; laws derived from, 

Bistisena, 76. 

Bita, 28, 43; meaning of, 
' 506-507. 

Boer, . n Smritis, 327 «. 

Bohillas, feudalism among 
the, 488. 

Bcman Catholic Church, 10. 
See Church. 

Boman Empire, contrasted 
with Hindu Empire, 492, 
497-98 ; court of, compared 
to Harsa’s court, 356-57. 

Bomans, compared to early 
Indians, 23. 

Borne, compared to India, 
186; slavery in, 45. 

Budra, 25, 51. 

Budradaman, 189, 207, 226, 
227, 228. 

Budrasena, 227, 301. 

Bulers, grades of, in Sukra- 
niti, 486-87. See also 
King, etc. 

Buling class, caste of, in 
8th — ^lOth centuries, 404; 
caste of 3ruling jfamilies, 
in 7th century, 353-54; in 
Andhra regime, 223-24 ; in 


Jatakas, 122; in Manu, 
268; in Megasthenes, 181; 
in Persia and Inffia, 495. 
See Aristocracy. 
B-fipadar^aka, 277. 


Sabha, 30, 30 n., 41, 42, 
157, 214; as a court of 
justice, 42, 45. 

SabhScara, 42. 

Sabh^sad, 42. 

Sabuktigin, ^6. 

Sacala Mi4ra, 485. 

Saciva, 112. See Minister. 

I Sacrifices, in Kalidasa, 309- 
i 10; in Mahabharata, 90- 

! 91; in Puranas, 331; in 

j Smritis, 327, ‘ 328 ; royal, 

! in later Vedic literature, 

1 49-52 ; under Andhras, 

i 222; under Suhgas, 217- 

18. 

Saddhamma Mahas5M, 162. 

Sagara, 109, 218, 330. 

Sahanusahi, 233. 

$ahi, 233, 308. 

Sahityadarpana, 340 n. 

Saka, 237 ; S. Ksatrapa, 228. 

Sakala (or Sialkot), 225. 

Sakalakaraniparikara, 367. 

Sakhas, 236. 

Sakka, 127, 158. 

Sakuntala, 313. See Abhij- 
nana Sakuntala. 

Sakyas, 504. 

Salaries, and bonuses, pen- 
sions, promotions, etc., of 
officers, in Kautalya, 272- 
74; in Manu, 242; of offi- 
cers, in 7th century, 367- 
68 . 

Salt, royal monopoly of, 
227. 

Samaharta, 270. 

Samaja, 202. ' 
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■Sumanta(s), 257, 285, 288, 

■ 289, 349, 381, 383, 395, 
405, 4G2, 478. , 
SfunaiitncOduuuiiii, 289. 
Samantapasadika, 213. 
Samaveda, 33, 62, 315. See 
Veda. 

i5ambavya Siiiva, 77. 
Sambhaji, 473. 

Sanidhimat, 421. 
Saiiulhivigraljilca, and varia- 
tions of the name, 294, 
303, 304, 308. 
Saiiigamasimlia, 307. 
Saiiiglia, Arya„ 292; Ilud- 
dhisl, 158. See Buddhist 
S. 

Saiiigliai-anias, 373, 378. 
Sariigrabilri, as a Hatnin, 
44; as a Viva, 43. 
■Saihgrainnra.ia, 420. 

Samiti, 30. 30 38, 41, 

56, 167. 

Saiiiksoblia, (Mahai-aia), 
289’, 305. 

Samprati, 214, 215, 210. 
Samraj, 31-32, 36. 
Samra.iya, 47, 59. 

Samrat, 48, 60, 81, 290. 
Sariisthanaka, 316. 

Saintanu, 76, 86. 
Sariitbagara, 157. 
Samudragupta, 282 ; 285 71., 
293, 303, 346; reign of, 
283. 

Samudrasena, 288, 351. 
Samvajiians, 161. 

Samyara, 130. 

Samvarna, 87. 

Samvarta, 326, 328. 

Sanjaya, 93. 

• SankarScarya, 281. 

' Sankaravarman, 421, 422, 
^ 424, 431, 434. , 

Sankba, 327. 
Sankba-Likbita, 76. 


Sankliyayana. 59. S c e 
Srauta Sutra. • 

Sanskril, Buddhist litcra- 
iurc in, 115; classical S. 
literature, ^3 ; drama, 
308 sqq. ; ideas ol_ Kau- 
talya persisting in S. 
iilerature, 280-81; rise of 
classical S. lileratvu’e, 
236. 

Saratbi, in Jatakas, 143. 

Sarkar, B. K., on Kaman- 
daka’s Nitisara, 281 7». 

Sarugin, 292. 

Saivabbauma llaja, GO. 

SaiTadandanayaka. 295. 

Sartbavaba, 297. 

Saivadhikara, 431. 

Saivadbyaksa, 295. 

Sarvalokasiya, 383. 

Sarvamedba, 52, 90. 

San’artbacintaka, 95. 

Saiyata, 48. 

Sasana, (or cbaiier), 293, 
307; S. and faman, 482- 
83. 

Sasanarbaka, 334. 

Sa^anka, 346, 347, 373, 375, 
505. 

Sasankadeva, 351. 

Sasayitri, 300. 

.Sastras, 107, 319. 

Sastropajivinab, 259. 

Sasvatakosa, 301. 

Satadaya, 30. 

Satagbnis, 321. 

Satagramadbipati, 332. 

Satakaimi, 222. 

Satapatba ^ Brabmana, 59. 
See Vedic literature. 

SatMapa, 327, 328. 

Sail, among Hindus and 
Hindu converts to IsMm, 

- 482. 

Satrap, 174, 225 sqq. 

Satras, 292. 
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rSatnijit, 48. 

iSatnifijaya, 99. 

Satvatas, 48, 49. 

Satvika, 239. 

Satya Hariscandra Nataka, 
461. 

-Saiyabliadra, 396. 

Saubliutis, rearing- of chil- 
dren among the, 168-69. 

Sanlkika, 300, 405. 438. 

■Sannaka, T6. 

Savitri, 51. 

Sanndara K'andam Kavj-am, 
233. 

Sandhata, 270. 

Sayana, 44, 68, 354. 

Sayodha^reni, 113. 

Sciiroeder, on Mahabliarata, 
78. 

Scylas, on king.s in India, 

. 166. 

Scythians, Hinduised, 492; 
invasions by, 215. 

Selencus Mkator, and India, 
492; invasions of, 178. 

Sensini, 28; as a Katnin. 44. 

Senapati, 141, 159, 160, 217, 
306, 307, 365, 405; in ja- 
takas, 143, 145, 149; in 
Kautalya, 269-70; nnder 
the (Inpt^, 294. 

Senari, on caste in India, 
20; on Dhamma, 198; 
on Persian influence on 
Mauiynn government, 196. 

Seraglio, see Harem. 

Setthis, 145, 148, 163. 

.'Shamasastry, on KantiUya 
Arihasastra, 250-51. 

Sher ShSh, ^1. 

Sikharasvamin, 304. 

Silabhadra, 373. 

Siiaditya, 354; S. YII, 404. 

■Silentiarii, 497. 

Simapradatrr, 299. 

SimhSditya, 307. 


Sinihanada, 360. 

Simhasana, 354, 361. 

Sindh, political condition of, 
in 8th — ^lOth ^ centuries, 
399—402. 

Sindhuraja, 458. 

Siri Meghavanna (or Megha- 
varna), 283. 

Sistas, 69, 238. 

Si4un5ga, (or Si^unalta), 
163. 

Si4uphla, 83, 389. 

Si4upalabadha, 389. 

S^a, 104, 110, 136, 389. 

Sivaji, rise and coronation 
of, 471, 473. 

Sira., 229, 231, 287, 308, 
329 421. 

givarSma Tripa^i, 340 ». 

Siyadoni, 413. 

Skanda PurSna, 238, 829. 

Skandagunta,’ reign of, 283- 
84, 2S9, 292, 299. 

Skandagupta (minisler), 
365, 386. 

Slavery, heavy indebted- 
ness_ leading to, in ancient 
India, Greece and Rome, 
45; in Agni Purana, 333; 
in Greek accounts, 169 ; 
in Vedic society, 23; re- 
sulting from warfare, 466. 

Smi-Si, V. A., on Harsa^s 
reign, 344 n . ; on political 
facts after Harsa, 386 ; on 
3rd centniy of Indian 
History, 264. 

Smritis, 69, 215, 260, 326- 
27, 328, 329, 330, 387, 
445, 483; origin, date, 
character, etc., of, 236— 
39 ; meaning of, 187. See 
also Dharma^astin. ■ 

Social, legislation projected, 
in Kautalya, 260; order, 
in Para^ara, 327. 
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Soma, 39, 97 ; S. Pavamfina, 
27. ■ . , 

Somadeva, and his works, 
459-60. 


SomadevasOri, 252 n., 281; 
and his works, 396 — ^98; 
on ministership, 511. 
South, administration of, 
different from that of 


North, 500-501. See also 
Deccan. 


Sovereign. See Suzerain, 
King^, etc. 

Sovereignty, emblems of, in 
Srimad Bhagavata, 339 ; 
gradations of, in latest 
Vedio literature, 47 _et 
sq. ; in Ancient India, 
5 0 5 ; indivisible, in 
Mudraraksasa, 390. See 
also Suzerainty, Kingship, 


etc. 


Spartans, compared to Kat- 
has, 169; institutions of, 
compared to those of 
Fatala, 169. 

Spies, classes and functions 
of, in Somadeva, 397-98; 
in Bharavi, 339 ; in 
Bb^sa, 319 ; in Bhava- 
bhuti, 389; in Kalidasa, 
312; in Kautalya, 255, 
257, 275-76; in later Vedio 
literature, 44; in Maha- 
bhdrata, 95 ; in Manu, 
248 ; _ in Mudrar&ksasa, 
391; in Rigveda, 28; in 
Timvalluyar, 279 ; in Vis- 
nu, 249; in Tuktikalpatsi- 
ru, 457. See also Dtlta, etc. 

Sraddha, 240,. 328, 

Sramanas, -199, 220, 359, 
377. 

.Srauta Sutra, 57 ; gleanings 
■from, 68 — 60; under the 
Mauryaa,..189. 


Sreni, meaning of, 414. 

Srenika, 162, 163, 394. 

Srenivala, 103, 

Sridhautamana, 402, 403. 

Srfdhara Svamin, 338 n. 

Srimad Bhagavata, 252 n.., 
330; authomhip, etc., of, 
338 n . ; duties of king and 
people, etc., in, 338-39. 

Sripatta, 402. 

Sriprafoavyakar a n a h g a in ,, 

395. 

Srong-tsan Gampo, 372-73. 

Srotnya, 54, 68. 

Sruti, 76, 237, 238, 240. 
See also Veda, etc. 

State, and Church, 203 — 
205; and guilds, in Jata- 
kas, 152-53; and religion, 
in 7th century, 373 — ^75; 
as business concern, in 
Kautalya, 262-63, 276-77; 
as Culture S., in Agni 
Purana, 330; City S., 
491, 497 ; controlling 

guilds, 379; duties of, in 
Brihaspati, 280 ; in Gau- 
tama, 68; in Manu, 241- 
42 ; feudal elements in 
the, in Mahabharata, 81 
et sq. ; functions of, in 
later Vedic literature, 46; 
ideal Hindu S., 204-205? 
in Mahabharata, influence 
of, on social life in Sindh, 
420; nature of Indo-Mus- 
lim S.,_ 488-89; scope of 
its activity, in Aloka’s 
reign, 197 ; in Kashmir, 
426-27; in Kautalya, 259 
et sq. ; size of, in Arab 
accounts, 400; in Kauta- 
252; sphere of its ac- 
tivities, in MahabhSrata, 
98; S. factories, in Maha- 
bharata, 95; S. monopoly 
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of salt, 237 ; of mines, 
etc., 418; States in North 
India after Harsa, 386 ; 
states, list of, in Buddhist 
•works, 154-55; typified by 
the ruling class, in J&ta- 
kas, 122; under Andhras, 
221-22, 227 ; under Asoka, 
204-205 ; under Haniska, 
230. See also Administra- 
tion, Government, King, 
etc. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, discoveries, 
etc., 3. 

Stenzler, on Smritis, 327 n, 

Sthala-Purana, 3'29 n. 

Sthana(s), 307. 

Sthanadhikaranika, 307. 

Sthapatisamrat, 296. 

Strabo, 167 «., 169, 170; 
on administration, 184; on 
administration of the 
capital, 85-86; on admin- 
istration of justice under 
the Mauryas, 187; jan 
aristocracy in India, 170; 
on Greek "writer^ on 
India, 167 ; on Indian 
castes, 179 ; on Indian 
king, 181, 183; on indus- 
tries, 189; on Pataliputra, 
184-85; on revenue. 190- 
91; on Takkasila, 123. ^ 

Strike, hunger, in Kashmir, 
420, 423—^. 

Subandhu, king, etc., in, 
340. . . ^ 

Succession, in Brihaddevata, 
76-77 ; in Jatakas, 128 — 
32; in Kashndr, 428 — 
30: in Mahabharata, 86 — 
89 ”; in Eamayana, 107 — 
109; in 7th century, 360- 
61 ; in 8th— -lOth cen- 
turies, 401. 

Sudasa, 22, 32, 49-. 
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Sudda, same as S-fidra. in 
Jataka, 120. 

Suddhodana, 159, 234. 

Sudharmasvami]ganabliritha, 
and his epithets for kings, 
etc., 395. 

Sudra(s), 23, 45, 47, 53, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 89, 93, 96, 
106, 508, 509; as kings or 
rulers, 346, 354, 465; in 
Mahabharata, 80; in Al- 
beruni, 442, 445, 446; in 
Bhavabhfiti, 389; in Jata- 
kas, 120; in K&lidSsa, 312; 
in Kashmir, 419 ; in 
Mann, 240, 243, 245, 246; 
in Puranas, 335, 336, 338; 
in Somadeva, 398 ; offi- 
cers, etc., in Mahabha- 
rata, 81; origin and posi- 
tion, etc., of, in later 
Vedic literature, 35-36; 
Status, etc., of, in Gau- 
tama, 62 — 64, 66-67. See 
also Caste. 

Sudraka, 315, 318, 352, 375. 

Sugandha, 421, 429. 

Sugriva, 318. 

SukanasR, 361, 364, 365 n. 

Sulcra, 252 n., 486, 487 ; on 
Deiadharma, 506. 

Sukraniti, 499 ; date of com- 
position of, and political 
matter in, 486-87. 

Sulaiman, and his account 
of India, 399, 400. 

Sulka, 92. 

Sulkamandapika, 412. 

Sumantra, 108, 112. 

Sunga(s), 216-— 18, 221; end 
of S. empire, 385; their 
supremacy challenged, 
218-19. 

Sura Dasa, 488 n. 

Suravarman, ^9. 

Suiya, 39. 
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S^ta, 62, 54, 82, 93; as a 
Batnia, 44; as a Vfra, 43. 

Siitra(s), 77, 79, 89, 96, 
116, 154, 396; gleanings 
from the. Chap,. IV ; 
meaning, classes, etc., of, 
57-58. 

Stitradhara, 160. 

Sntraiankara, 233, 234. 

Suvarca, 87. 

Suzerain(s), and titles of, 
in Gupta age, 286; in in- 
terregnum between Maur- 
yas and Guptas, 259; in 
llth-12th centuries, ^2, 
453 ; relations of, to aristo- 
cracy of warriors, in 
Mahabharata, 84 ; rela- 
tions of, with feudatories 
or vassals, after Guptas, 
306; in Kautalya, 256-57, 
in Mahabharata, 83-84 ; 
in Bagananda and Batna- 
vali, 380, in 7th century, : 
350-51, 352-53 ; under 

Guptas, 289-90; titles of, 
in Deccan and South, 463 
et sq. ; in 7th century, 
354. See also King, etc. 

.Suzerainty, circles of, in 7th 
century, 345; emergence 
of, in 8th — ^lOth centuries, 
403-404. See also So- 
vereignty^ etc. 

Svarajya, in Vedic litera- 
tuie, 37. See also Popular 
element and People, 

Svayambhd Purana, 336. 

Svayamvara, 83, 310. 

Sveteketu, 91. 

Sylvain Levi, on A^va- 
ghosa, 233; on Buddhist 
scriptures, 116 n . ; on 
Chinese • account of • em- 
bassy to, Siam, . 233 ; on 
Greek influence oni Bud- 


dhism, 490; on Greek , in- 
fluence on Hindu Drama, 
490 ; on Pali, 115 ; on Siii 
Meghavanna, 283. 


Taittirfya Brahmana, rise of 
king^ip in, 25. See Vedic 
literature. 

Takakusu, on Harsa’s death, 
344 n. 

Takkasiia, 118, 119, 131, 
162 ; as a seat of 
ancient learning, 123- 
26 ; root and variations of 
the name, 123 ; Tasila 
plate of Patika, 225. 

Taksa, as a Ratnin, 44. 

Talvataka, 298. 

Taiikota, battle of, 470. 

TS,masika, 238. 

T&mil, character, 9; insti- 
tutions, etc,, 14-15; litera- 
ture, historical and poli- 
tical matter in, 277 et 
sq. 

Tangyur, 225. 

Tanniyuktakas, 297. 

Tantra Vartika, 236. 

Tantrakhyayika, 341. 

Tara, 439. 

Taranatha, on AryaiJdra, 
281 ; on A^vaghosa, 233. 

Tarapati, 439. 

Tarapida, 363. 

Taxation, and exemptions 
from, in' Agni Purana, 
322-33; in Manu, 243-44; 
under Guptas, 301—303 ; 
in Gautama, 67-68 ; in 
Kanauja in llth-12th cen- 
turies, 448, 449, 450; in 
Kautalya, 265; ini latest 
Vedic age, 55; in Maha- 
bharata, 96-97; in Mara- 
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ih& age, 472-73; in K&j- 
piitana, 476-77 ; in Ya^is- 
flia, 73-74; in 7tli cen- 
tury. 368-69; in lltli.l2tli 
centuries, 455, 467 ; under 
ASoka, 213-14; under 
Mauryas, 190—92; under 
Satraps, 227. See also 
Eevenue. 

Teutons, compared to Main- 

tk^, 10. 

Thomas, F. W., B&rhas- 
patya Artha^astra dis- 
corered by, 279. 

Tirabhukti, 297. 

Tirtha(s), (heads of depart- 
ments), 112. 

Tirthakara, 392,_ 394, 509. 

Tiruvalluvar, king, minis- 
ters, officers, spies, foreign 
affairs, etc., in, 278-79. 

Tivaradeva, 412. 

Tod, on a prince regulat- 
ing dress of his people, 
510; Eajputfina in his An- 
nals and Antiquities, 475- 
76. 

Toleration, in MarathS Em- 
pire, 473; in Persia, 494; 
m _ 7th century, 375-77 ; 
policy of, violated under 
Suhgas, 216; under An- 
dhras, 222; under Guptas, 
285; under Jaina king 
Eharavela, 220; under 
Mauryas, 199; under Sat- 
raps, 228. 

Toramana, 291. 

Trasadasyu, 26. 

Tribal oligarchies, in Greek 
accounts, 168; in Gupta 
age, 287- See Clan oligar- 
chies. ^ ! 

Tribes, combinations of, in i 
Greek accounts, 172-73; 
in Rigveda, 23-^5. 


Tripitaka, names and dates 
of, 114;|— 16, See also Bud- 
dhist literature. 

Trivikramabhatta, and his 
■works, 461. 

Tulasi DSsa, 488 n. 

Tuhgas, 97. 

Tunjina, 422. 

Turkish Grand Vizier, com- 
pared to Mantrin, 269. 

Taru8ka(s), 448. 

Turuskadanda, and its 

• meaning) *448. 

Tushaspa, 189, 190, 207. 


TJccala, 425, 433. 

ITdasina, 255. 

Gdaya, 131. 

Udayabhadda, 131. 

Gdayamana, 402, 403. 

Gddhava, 252 n- 

Gdranga, 298, 369; and 
meaning of, 301. 

Gnited States of America, 
political system of, copi- 
pared to that of India, 
499. 

Gniversal dominion, as sum- 
m'om bonum of royalty, 
in Kalidasa, 309, ” 312 ; 
idea of, 4-5; G. conquest, 
in Adi Purfina, 393. 

Gpaklripta, 306'. 

Gpanisads, 57. See Vedio 
literature. 

Gpapurana, 329-30, 337-38, 
387. 

Gparajan, 138, 137; as nest 
to the king, in Jatakas, 
140, 169, 160. 

Gparika(s), 297, 299, 303, 
307, 366, 438. 

Gparrka-Maharaja, 296. 

Gparikara, 299, 369; and 
meaning of, 301. 
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XJpastlianabli'uini, 289. 

TJpayuktaka, 415. 

Usage. See Custom. 

U^anas, 99, 326, 328; num- 
ber of councillors in, 268. 

Usavadata, 327-28. 

Utkbetayita, 299. 

Uttara Purana, 394. 

Uttara Ramacarita, story 
and political conditions 
in, 388-89. 

Uttaradbyayana Sutra, 
date, etc., of, and poli- 
tical conditions in, 326-21. 

Uttaramantrin, 417. 


Tadibbasimbasuri, and bis 
works, 395-96. 

Vaijayantl, 327. 

Yaikbanasa Dbarma Stitra, 
75. 

Vai^ampayana, 364, 457. 

Vai^ya(s), 47, 62, 89, 92, 94, 
96, 106, 189, 508, 

509 ; in Alberuni, 442, 
445, 446; in Jatakas, 

120; in Kashmir, 
420; in Manu, 240; in 
Puranas, 334; in Soma;- 
deva,_ 397, 398 ; origin and 
position, etc., of, in later 
Vedic literature, 35-36; 
Taisya King, 346, 353, 
354; Vessa, in Jatakas, 
120. See also Caste. 

Vaitabavyas, 38, 53; equal 
to Br&bmanas, 52. 

Vajapeya, 49', 50—52, 69. 

Vajasaneyin, 75. 

Vajjians, 161, 162. 

Vajra^aci, 234. 

Yakil, of tbe Indian Mug- 
bals, compared to Man- 
trin, 269. 


Valabbi, council ■ of, 320; 
ruler of, 348. 

Valin, tbe Vanara king, 106.' 
Vaimiki, 103. 

Yaluraka, 228. 

Yamadeva, 17 n. 
Vanapr&stba, 338. 

Varaba Purana, kingsbip^ 
etc., in, 336. 

Yaraban I, (Sytbo-Sassa- 
nian), 287, 347, 348. 
Yardbanas, 286, 305, 322^ 
347, 348, 385, 502. 
Yarmalata, 378. 

Yarna, as origin of caste, 
20. See Colour and Caste. 
Yarsneya, 93. 

Yaruna, 19, 26, 27, 28, 40, 
44,' 51, 54, 59. 

Yaruna (Eaja), 43.^ 

Yaruna Dbarmapati, 54, 55. 
Vasantasena, 317. 
Yasavadatta, 320, 340. 
Ya^istba, 17 n., 58, 67, 73- 
74,”105, 396. 

I Yassakara, 163. 
j Yassals, emergence of vas- 
i salage, in 8tb — ^lOtb cen- 
turies, 402-403; from vas- 
salage to independence, 
in 8tb — ^lOtb centuries, 
404; in Muslim bistories, 
446-47 ; in , 7tb century, 
347 ; treatment of Suzer- 
ains towards, in Kauta- 
lya, 257. See Feudatories. 
Yasubandbu, 285 n. ^ 
Yasudeva, 230, 231, 443. 

{ Yasumitra, 217, 218. 

I Yata, and meaning of, 320. 

! Yatavyadbi, 252 n . ; on qua- 

, lifications of ministers, 

; 269. 

Yatsyayana, 252 n.. 

' Yattagamani, 117. 

Yavata, as a Batnin, 44. 
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Vayn Purana, society and 
government, etc-., in, 335. 

Veda(s), Oliap. II, Chap. 
Ill, 63, 65. 67, 74, 86, 
121, 124, 125, 234, 238, 
249 ; 315, 325 n.., 336, 
446, 499; Chap. V, 78, 
328 ; on Dharma, 506-507 ; 
relation of Smritis to, 
237. 

Yedic literature, 94, 154; 
later. Chap. Ill; latest, 
46 et sq. 

Yedic Society, 19 et sq. 

Yena, Si, 335, 33/, 338. 

Yeni Samhara, 381. 

Yidatha, 30-31. 

Yideha, 145. 

Yidehas, 114. 

Yidudahha, 162. 

Yidura, 80, 93. 

Yidyapati Bilhapa, and his 
works, 435 . 

Yidyapati Thakur, and his 
works, 460. 

Yihara-foravhaenn, 231. 

Yijayakumara, 393. 

Yijayanagar Empire, nature 
and administrative system 
of, 470. _ 

Yijigisu, 255. 

YijnaheSvara, 239, 404. 

Yikramaditya, 283, 376. 

Yikramankadevacarita, 435. 

Yikrama^ilavihara, as a seat 
of learning, 456. 

Yikramorva^i, 313. 

Yilasavati, 362- 

Yillage, as nnit of society, 
8; in Jatakas, 1^-46; cor- 
porate activity in, in Ja- 
takas, 147; extent of, in 
Agni Purana, ^ 332 : Gov- 
ernment of, in J atakas, 
146-47; in 8th — 10th cen- 
turies, 411-12; in 11th- 


12th centuries, in North 
and South, 454^55 ; having 
Bajas, 402, 403; position 
of, 511-12; unit of society 
and administration, 504- 
505. See also Grama and 
Government (local). 

Ymayasura, 296. 

Yinicchamacca, minister of 
justice, in Jatakas, 143. 

Yinivnktakas, 300, 383,* 

439. 

Yipra, 338. See also Dvija 
and Brahmana. 

Vira(s), round the king, in 
later Yedic literature, 43- 

Yiramitrodava, 327, 337, 
478 «. 

Yirayatrika, 438. 

Yirocana, 25. 

Yirutha (or Yyutha), 208, 
213 

Yi^akiiadatta, 390. 

Yi4, 23, 24, 46. 

Yi^alaksa, 252 n.; on quali- 
; fications of ministers, 269. 

Yisaya, 296, 366 n., 383, 
417, 439 ; administration 
of, under the Guptas, 297. 

Yisayapati, 289, 297, 303, 
307, 366, 381, 383, 415, 
41T, 439, 502. 

Yisnu (God), 292, 298, 329. 

Yisnu (Smriti-writer), 75, 
249, 1^4, 259; dates of, 
237 ; on foreign policy, 
258 ; general views of, 
248-49. 

Yisnu Purana, 338 n. ; gov- 
ernment and civilization, 
etc., in, 335. 

Yisnugupta, 252 n. See 
£autalya. 

Yisnu^arman, 341. 

Yispati, 24. ■ 
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Vistika, and meaning of, | 
302. I' 

Vi^vakarman, 49. • 

Vi^vamitra, 17 n., 105; as 
priest and king, 35. 
Vi^ve^vara, 332. 

Vokarika, 160. 

V r i d d h a Gantama, on 
Smriti-writers, 327. 
Vyaghrasena, 297, 299. 
i»Vyavah§,rika, 270. 

Vyaprita, 417. 

VySsa, 293, 338 n. 

Vystsa (Smriti-writer), 327, 
328. 


Waqiah-navls, of Mughal 
Empire, compared to spies 
in Kautalya, 276. 

War, ethics of, in Manu, 
258; law of, in Baudhfi- 
yana, 70. See also Battle- 
field. 

Warfare, as an incident of 
kingship, 220-21; in Rig- 
veda, 22. 

Weber, on Greek influence 
on Hindu theatre, 490 ; 
on Mahabh^rata., 78. 

Wema Kadphises, 231. 

Widow remarriage, 472. 

Wilson, on date of Mfir- 
kande^a PurSna, 334 n. 

Winternitz, on E&mandaka, 
257 n., 281 n. ; on £au- 
talya, 251. 

Wrtness(es), in A g n i 
PurSna, 333; in Albei^nl, 
^3; in Baudhayana, 70; 
in Brihaspati, 326 ; in 
Gautama, 66; in Kau- 
talya, 274-76; in Manu, 
246, 247; in . MithiU 

Judgment, 485; in Mrio- 
chaiatikfi, 316. 


Women, and ordeals, in 
Brihaspati, 326 ; atten- 
dants, etc., in Harsa's 
court, 356, 358 ; contro- 
versiuists, 376 ; in Bri- 
haddharma PurS^na, 337; 
occupying harem offices, 
in Agni Purana, 332; 
performance of ce^oiial 
and misMonary duties^ to- 
wards, in Afoka^s reign, 
202; regent, etc., ^2, 
311 ; rulers, 428-29 ; in 
Greek accounts, 172, in 
Jatakas, 131; slaves, in 
Agni Purana, 333; some 
practices of, condemned 
by A4oka, 202 ; sover- 
eigns, in South India, 
468; spies, in Kalidasa, 
312; dn JCautalya, 376; 
taking part in corporate 
activities of villages, in 
Jatakas, 147 ; witnesses 
in court, in Mricchaka- 
tika, 316. 


Xenokles, 166. 

Xenophon, on Pertian domi- 
nion in India, in his Life 
of Cyrus, 165; on Persian 
princes, 494. 


TadavaprakS^a, 300. 
Yadavasimhana, 455. 
Yfijfiavallrya, 52, 238, 254, 
259, 379, .404; date of, 
237 ; on Dharma4astras, 
326-27 ; on foreign policy, 

Tajuiveda, 69, 60, 78, 239, 
389 ; and its^ recensions, 
33. See Vedic literature. 
Takkhini, (Yaksinl), 125. 
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Tama’ (Smriti-imter), 326, 
327, 328; 

Ta^askara, 424. 

Ya^astilakacampu, 398. 

Ta^odharman, 306, 309 n. 

Ta^omatl, 364. 

Taudheyas, 170-71, 217, 

287, 287 604. 

Yauvarajyabliiseka, 90. 

Yavanas, 80, 189, 207, 218, 
237 ; meaDing- of, in 
Manu, 491. 

Yayati, 330. 

Tintu, 345. 

Yuan Cliwang, 346, 347, 
348, 350, 351, 353, 864, 
355, 356, 357, 358, 369, 
360, 361, 365, 366, 367, 
368, 369, 371, 372, 373, 
374, 375, 376, 377, 378, 
380, 383, 385, 479; on a 
prison built by Afoka, 212; 
•on Anoka’s justice, 211-12; 
on Harsa’s death, 344 n. ; 
on kingdoms in India, 
345 : on ordeals, 326 n. 


Tudhisthira, 79, 81, 83, 84, 
85, 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 93, 
95, 97 98, 100, 102, 339. 

Tudhisthira, (of Kashmir), 
426.' 

Tue-chi, 229. 

Tuktaka, 416. 

Tuktikalpatam, and politic- 
al matter in, 457. 

Tupa, 293. 

Yutas, 208, 212-13. 

Tuvamaharaja, 417. 

Yuvaraja, 90, 107, 219, 291. 
311, 361, 392, 405, 431, 
467. 

Tuyutsu, 93. 


Zamindars, 437, 474. 
Zimme]% 26 n . ; on Assemb- 
ly, 30, 30 n . ; on caste in 
Vedas, 19 n. 

Zimmem, on geography of 
Greece, 4. 

Zoroastrian contact with 
Buddhism, 1^0. 



